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“ The everlasting fountain of knowledge, Old and New ” (God in History). — BUNSEN. 


Tue year which has just now closed must find its place in history 
with other years which seemed wonderful as they passed by. Some 
of its marvels will seem less worthy of note to other times, than they 
seem to us; and it may never have poet or historian with wit or 
genius to mark it as a year of wonders to coming time. Who can 
tell? But whether the world choose to mark it in the calendar of 
the past or no, the world will have to note some extraordinary 
changes which had their visible beginning as it went by. And this 
generation, at the least, will not forget to note with a special mark 

_upon its calendar, that year which saw another German army enter 

Paris; which saw Paris besieged by a French army, and fired by 
French hands ; which saw a king of Italy enter Rome as his capital, 
and an Italian parliament meet there at his order; which saw the 
accumulated controversies which had gathered for thirty years be- 
tween England and America blotted out under the agreement of a 
High Peace Commission ; and which saw, in a night and day of 
horror, the destruction of the very heart of the city of Chicago. 

The “ Annus Mirabilis” of Dryden has no such record of marvels 
as is here. 

It is undoubtedly true, that the year has been a year of some great 
calamities, the memory of which will not soon be lost. Bloodshed in 
France, — whether of national enemies at the hands of enemies, or 
of fellow-countrymen at the hands of countrymen; the destruction 
of the monuments of Paris in a transport of Celtic madness; the 
horrible famines in Persia, involving such suffering as in modern 
times we had forgotten, and reminding us of the wretchedness which 
Christian civilization has subdued ; the atrocious acme of crime in the 
administration of New York, staining the very name of republican 
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government ; the terrible conflagrations in Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Chicago; and the destruction in the Arctic Sea of the fleet of the 
bravest and most accomplished seamen of America, —these are 
calamities indeed, not to be softened, or kept out of view, in any 
optimism which writes the true history of the year. 

But even these calamities have proved to have in them the seed- 
corn of noble harvests ; and of those harvests even now the germ 
appears. 

The man would be a fool, who at any moment of history spoke con- 
fidently of any thing in the future of France. But we are sure that 
no person met or heard the distinguished French preacher, M. 
Coquerel, who has so lately addressed large audiences here in America, 
without the conviction, that, as these hurricanes pass, the chances for 
France are better than they have been any day since France banishe | 
her best and noblest, in punishment for their Protestant conviction :. 
In that dismemberment of France was the beginning of French weat:- 
ness. 

The famine in Persia, and the conflagrations of America, will live 
in history as the occasions of the most magnificent outburst of Chris- 
tian and Israelite benevolence which has ever delighted, astonished, 
and encouraged the world. 

Crime in administration did reach its acme in New York; and 
when it reached it, it met its fate. It met it, as it should be remem- 
bered, not by any intervention from the outside. It met it under the 
laws and methods of that republican liberty by whose looseness and 
carelessness it had been born and had increased. It did not fall be- 
low the blows of any “Vigilance Committee,” before the “ whiff of 
grape-shot”” of any ambitious young general, or in any reaction from 
liberty restoring any penitent Bourbon or any gracious Charles. Re- 
publican laxness had permitted the disease; and the instincts of a 
republic wrought the cure in the courage and pertinacity of the 
press, and in the levy en masse of the citizens, which only a republic 
knows how to order. The lesson has been a terrible one. But it 
seems to-day, as if, fora generation, it had been learned. And, cer- 
tainly, it is bitter enough to be remembered. 

Are we wrong in supposing that the brave sailors who are return- 
ing from the Arctic regions, saving nothing but life, will meet welcome 


less warm or relief less prompt than the houseless outcasts of Chicago 


and the West, who learned in a day that all mankind were their 
brothers ? 

The disasters of the year, then, are not without a brighter side, 
which may be, very likely will be, the side of which history will have 
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the most to say. And it is very certain that the year has been, on 
the whole, a year of promise more than of disaster. 

The establishment of Htaly as a united kingdom under consti- 
tutional law will date in history from the establishment of Rome as 
her capital, — for the first time since the fall of the Western Empire. 
Since Alboin, king of the Lombards, and his great general, Garibald, 
established the Lombard rule, Italy has known no such day of prom- 
ise as she knows now. And the world, because its destinies are all 
knit in with the peaceful triumph of simple Christianity, will be grate- 
ful to Italy for the gentle force by which she has lifted the successor 
of St. Peter from that temporal throne, of which the temptations 
have been the ruin of the Roman See. 

Of Germany it isimpossible to speak with confidence, while she 
is still flushed with the heat of her conquests. But, at the least, she 
has what she wanted; all she dared say she wanted, and more. The 
hope and prayer for German unity have been answered, and more 
than answered. The most eager enthusiast of ten years ago did not 
dare ask for such external triumphs as he sees to-day. 

And the unity of Italy, the unity of Germany, the consolidation 
of the Austrian Empire, even the weakness of France, and the new 
dynasty of Spain, give more hope for the possibility of “the United 
States of Europe,” the great necessity at this moment of the civiliza- 
tion of the world, than has existed since the death of Henry Fourth. 

English statesmen would hardly say that the year closes on a cheer- 
ful out-look in England. But to people bred-in our school, the his- 
tory of the last seven years of English politics promises more to Eng- 
land than any equal period in her past. England shows, with every 
year, a power for reconstruction, for adapting her institutions to. 
her necessities, which ,every nation in the world must study with 
admiration. In the emergency of the present hour nothing shows any 
diminution of that power. 

Even in the perpetual warfare of South America, peace has reigned 
since Lopez fell. And the year 1871 sees the inauguration of prac- 
tical emancipation in Brazil. ; 

At home, we have certainly wrought a good twelve-month’s work 
in the business of reconstruction. We have knit up not a few of Mr. 
Andrew Johnson’s dropped stitches. Each of them, alas! has cost us 
more than nine, because they were not taken in time, as his early 
training might have taught him they would cost us. That the nation 
is in earnest in the protection of those but just now its wards, now 
its citizens; that there is no prosperity to any State where men do 
not put their own hands to the plough and their own shoulders to the 
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wheel; that the planting States cannot seduce capital to make its 
home with them, and at the same moment insult, threaten, or kill the 
capitalist, — these lessons are gradually working their way, even in the 
darkest corners of the land. 
The next year has it for its duty to enforce universal education in 
those States at the charge and under the oversight of the nation. 
These are certainly cheerful omens. Not the least among them 
is the happy peace which now reigns over the world. We can wish 
our readers a merry Christmas, with the certainty that for once a 
peaceful world is celebrating the birth of the Prince of Peace. 
‘*No war or battle’s sound 


Is heard the world around ; 
- The trumpet speaks not to the armed throng ” 


MIDNIGHT, 1871-2. 


Tue-New Year comes, and the Old Year goes; 
Thus the life-gates open and close. 
Who stands between the death and birth ? 

I only, of all the earth. 


My life has neither space nor date ; 

I come and pass in a breath of fate; 

I am neither of Seventy-one nor two, 
Neither Old nor New. 


Born with the New Year, dead with the Old; 

By my birthnight peal my knell is tolled ; 

For never stood wight on a narrower shelf 
Than that where I stand myself. 


I’ve a kiss alike for cradle and bier, 
And I greet them both with an equal cheer: 
Peace to the Year whose toils are done ! 
Peace to the Year begun ! 
Mrs. F. H. Cooke. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Mavyse they are, or will be. But 
that isn’t for you to decide, my dear 
file-leader. You have had your little 
prance, and may step aside. It is my 
turn now. I may tell those early 
particulars about Rachel Holley and 
Mark Hinsdale, or I may get interest- 
ed in some other little bit of the patch- 
work, and put all my stitches into that. 
At any rate, I mean to have my say all 

‘to myself. 

You may —I mean the public now 
— conjecture shrewdly from this scrap 
of self-assertion, that one of the three 
woman concerned has got the pen. 
There, again, may be a mistake. As 
to this matter of will and way, and 
speaking one’s mind, it is, after all, 
with men and women very much as 
it is with the title of our tale, — six of 
one and half a dozen of the other. 

Of course we all know something 
important and considerable about it, 
or it would not take half a dozen of 
us to tell the story. “Otp anp New” 
is turned into a witness-box; the 
whole truth is to come out, and, willy 
nilly, we are all haled in. As for the 
unities, who is afraid for them in a 
court of justice, though there should 
be twenty witnesses? The unities — 
when there are any—take care of 
themselves. 

But did you ever see an illustration 
of “ Four-in-Hand,” ina certain New- 
York edition of Hood’s “Up the 
Rhine”? I am free to confess that 
our little literary team reminds me 
strongly of it. It is a capital thing, 
and illustrates a great deal beyond its 
immediate subject. The traces are 


OF THE OTHER. 


very long; quite unlimited, appar- 
ently; and the two leaders, having 
sprung airily up a steep ascent, stand 
comfortably on a bit of level landing, 
facing about with the most lightsome 
and cheerful, not to say aggravating 
air,— limbs, ears, and eyes instinct 
with consciousness of the most utter 
freedom,— upon the poor wheelers 
laboring against the hill. 

The wheelers are going to have the 
tug. We can skip up blithely, and 
leave it alltothem. But, if we leave 
them the strain, we must leave them 
the glory too. The best’ horses are 
put into the thills. We may curvet; 
but we may by no means work things 
up. That chance is not for us. We 
must keep out of the climaxes. 

Henrietta Sylva put on her hat one 
afternoon, and went over to old Miss 

eBurgess’s. By “old Miss Burgess,” 
Idont mean Jane. I never could bear 
to have people under any sort of mis- 
apprehension for a moment, even for 
the sake of an after agreeable surprise. 
‘ Old Miss Burgess isthe aunt. Jane 
is the niece. Though, from living so 
long and so quietly with so prim and 
quaint a piece of the last generation, 
Jane had perhaps caught a flavor of 
the last generation herself, and mixed 
it up with her nineteen years in a cer- 
tain gentle and odd suggestion of old- 
maidishness, that joins itself to her 
bloom and prettiness like a bit of 
thyme or lavender set in a bouquet ;. 
and she took on something aunt-like 
in her ways among the girls: That 
is why Nettie Sylva, I think, liked 
her, and;came to her with all her 
little snarls that she could not pick 








out herself. Not for the help alone, 
either ; she liked to shock the proper 
Jane, mildly, with her freaks and 
flights. For Jane took every thing in 
a calm, saint-like fashion, — even her 
shocks. 

Jane Burgess was a pretty girl of 
the years-gone-by sort; one that 
could wear her hair plain and smooth 
to her head, twisted up behind, and 
have a dark calico gown on, without 
making any difference. The pretti- 
ness was there, —a fact; in the clear, 
pure, healthily-tinted skin; the open, 
fair contour; the large, deep, soft 
blue-gray eyes, with black, easily-drop- 
ping lashes; the even brows; the 
demure little nose, with perfect profile, 
the same both ways; and the delicious 
mouth, playing with a peculiar, ten- 
der, fascinating little curve of its own 
over the faultless, shyly visible teeth. 

Once ina while of a warm sum- 
mrer’s day, busy in her garden, or 
coming home from a walk; or ina 
crisp winter wind; or over the fire 
or the ironing-board, in the flush of 
her work,—Jane’s smooth brown 
hair would ruffle and wave itself into 
a soft mistiness and lightness about 
her forehead, and perhaps get pushed 
back in her forgetfulness from off her 
delicate temples; and then you saw 
one of those accidents of loveliness that 
never happen in these deliberately got- 
up days. Once, girls were liable to be- 
witching little unconscious changes ; 
Nature had her own cunning tricks 
‘ and manners with them; excitement 
or exercise lit them up, tossed them into 
pretty bewilderments of arrangement 
and color, and gave the looker-on lit- 
tle blessed revelations and surprises : 
but now there must be bewilderment 
all the time; they must turn away 
from their looking-glasses all fluffed up 
with a cloudy confusion of carefully 
disheveled charms, that will not let 
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any line be traced throughout, but 
leaves artfully so much to the imagi- 
nation,— makes so many breaks, like 
the shimmer of a veil, —that a gen- 
eral jumble and sparkle imposes itself 
almost as a universal beauty. There 
is acertain amount of beauty about; 
but you do not know exactly where it 
is, any more than you do where the 
specie is that the currency stands for. 
Everybody gets temporarily credited 
for a little. It is pretty much so 
with all our living, — even our think- 
ing. Life is broken up into delusive 
rainbows. There is hardly any steady, 
pure, white light anywhere. 

Old Miss Burgess met Nettie Sylva 
at the door, her glasses pushed up 
against her cap, and her long gray 
knitting-work in her hands. 

“ Jane has gone abroad this after- 
noon,” she said. “ But walk in; lay 
of your things, and stay and drink | 
tea. She’ll be proper glad to see you 
when she comes. .You’re quite a 
stranger.” 

Nettie Sylva knew what the old 
slady meant. Jane had not gone 
to Europe. We have not quite ar- 
rived at the time, though it looks as if 
we might be near it, when one can 
leave word with the family, or with 
the serving-maid, as one puts one’s 
gloves on, — “I am going over in this 
afternoon’s catapult; shall be back to 
tea,” — take a shoot through the Liv- 
erpool tunnel and a half-hourly balloon 
to London,— make a few friendly 
calls, and hurry back at dusk. 

No. Miss Burgess only meant, — 
in the old-fashioned way, used when 
nobody went more than a mile or 
two from home, except with grave 
preparation of scrip and staff, and 
making one’s will beforehand, for 
weighty cause of life or love or prop- 
erty — that Jane had gone for a walk 
in the village. 

















“T most wonder you didn’t come 
across her somewheres,” said the old 
lady, drawing her glasses down again, 
and poring over a dropped stitch. 
“She must be in to Squire Holley’s.” 

When one of/these three girls — 
Jane Burgess, Nettie Sylva, or Rachel 
Holley — missed another, she was 
pretty sure to turn up in company 
with the third. They were as differ- 
ent as the three angles of a scalene tri- 
angle, and just as essential to each 
other in the making up; especially 
at a time like this, when a grand 
frolic was afoot, invitations given and 
pending, and gowns to be decided on; 
to say nothing of feminine tactics and 
councils of war for the campaign. 

Nettie Sylva came to Jane Bur- 
gess for nice little moral lectures and 
wise counsel; but then in a sly, keen 
fashion, she often turned round upon 
her before they finished their talk, 
and gave quite as good as she got. 

“ Now, what on earth am I to do 
with that Horace ? ” she says to Jane, 
leaning over the bureau while that 
particular young lady folded up and 
put away her shawl and gloves; Net- 
tie, meantime, taking sidelong peeps 
at the looking-glass, trying to examine 
her own profile, which she was never 
quite satisfied with when she saw 
Jane’s. 

“ Tt’s the fox and the goose and the 
basket of corn. If I say no, and stay 
at home, there’s my own poor little 
nose cut off, you see, —if it’s pretty to 
say so; if I go with anybody else, — 
oh, my gracious! wouldn’t there be 
a ferment and a rumpus? And if 
I undertake to go all that six miles 
with him alone, I shall either have to 
jump out into 4 snowbank and run 
home, or keep up such a squabble as I 
really haven’t conscience or constitu- 
tion for, or else hear all he’s got to 
, 8aY5 and I ain’t ready, Jane Bur- 
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gess! I’ve quarrelled with him till 
I’m tired.” 

“ What do you quarrel with him 
for?” 

“What else can I do? It isn’t 
safe to stay made up with him half an 
hour. It’s the only way a girl has to 
get time for herself. There’s no fair- 
ness in it. A man can stand off, and 
look, and consider, till he’s made up 
his mind; and then he can come for- 
ward, and ‘be particular;’ and you 
can’t let him begin to be the least bit 
particular without giving him claims; 
and how on earth you’re to be fair to 
yourself and decent with him, I can’t 


.make out!” 


“T suppose the girl has the same 
time to look and consider that the 
man has,” said quiet Jane. 

“ Yes, indeed! And then what if 
he never begins? [I tell you it’s all on 
one side, and I believe I won’t have 
any thing to do with it!” 

And Nettie pouted, and felt the 
tears coming into her eyes, and saw 
the pins on Jane’s cushion begin to 
glitter and grow big; and then she 
glanced round into the glass again, to 
find out how she looked when she was 
crying. 

“TI think it is ordered, if we only 
try todo what is right,” said Jane 
virtuously. 

“Yes; and how are you going to 
know? If you look at a thing all 
round, there are somany rights. It’s 
right for me to work myself out, and 
find out what I am, and what I want, 
and let him see. I’ve no business to 
be all Sylva and no Nettie, till after 
I’m married, and then drop it, as I’ve 
got todo. And he ought to be will- 
ing; it’s for his good: he ought to 
take time for his own sake; but men 
never do. They are always in a 
hurry.” 

‘It is funny to see how a girl who 
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comes to have affairs to manage with 
one man, talks immediately of the 
whole sex in a generalizing way, and 
feels as if she had all mankind at 
once upon her hands; and vice versa. 
~ Well, itis true in a sense. They. 
do stand to each other, representa- 
tively and inclusively, as man and wo- 
man ; it is always, in each new ex- 
periment, Adam and Eve again, what- 
ever else they may happen to have 
been christened. 

“ There is one thing that is always 
right,” said Jane. “Not to do any 
thing, ever so little, to draw a man 
on, unless you are sure you are” — 
She paused shyly, with a bit ‘of a 
blush rising. 

“Smashed yourself!” said Nettie 
boldly. “ And how are you going to 
know when you-are smashed? Or 
how are you ever likely to be till you 
have knocked round alittle? That’s 
the point. You can’t buy a pair of 
shoes without trying ’em on. It’s 
ridiculous !” 

She began again presently. 

“Mrs. Sylva says it’s very ‘shal- 
low’ of me not to know my own 
mind. That’s a great word of my 
stepmother’s. But if I were shallow, 
really, I don’t think I should have 
any trouble. I tell you it’s just sound- 
ing and doubting and considering 
that makes me act so. There are so 
many sides to every thing; and some- 
how I always see the opposite one. 
That’s the reason I quarrel; and then, 
again, that’s the reason I make up.” 

“If I imagined I ever might marry 
a person,” said Jane thoughtfully, 
“T shouldn’t want to have all these 
little fusses beforehand. I shouldn’t 
think he would depend so much on 
me afterwards.” 

“T don’t want to be depended on. 
I want him to be thankful every day 
for what he gets, as we all are; not 
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knowing how long it’s going to last. 
That’s Christian.” 

“Christian for him,” said Jane 
quietly. 

*“ And if I sanctify him, what bet- 
ter can I do? That brings up the 
‘ordering’ again. Do you believe 
people are cut out for each other, 
Jane? Idon’t. If they are, I should 
like to know who does it.” 

“ T think the Lord does,” said Jane. 
“ At any rate, he brings people to- 
gether.” 

“Tt’s fixed very queer,” said Nettie 
meditatively, with a puzzled frown 
knit up into her forehead. “ Because 


.you can’t allow for the growing. It 


has to be all settled before you really 
come to any thing. As if things had 
been fitted on to me when I was five 
years old to last all my lifetime. 
That’s no way for — anybody — to 
cut out! And I don’t believe any- 
body can. How do I know what I 
shall be ten years from now? Or 
Horace Vanzandt, either? It is an 
awful long measuring! Now I think 
of it, that was the way mother used 
to do with my gowns when she first 
came. She made them down to my 
heels, for fear I should outgrow them. 
And I hated them: they were never 
right. I won’t begin life so, all of a 
draggle, because I shall be up higher 
by and by; neither do I want to be 
left anyways unprovided for or out in 
the cold, when I do get bigger. It 
isn’t fair! We ought to be made so 
as to keep pretty longer, and have 
some chances!” And Nettie ended, 
as usual, with a look in the glass. 

“The best way is to make things 
that can be let out and let down for 
the growing,” Jane said. “There is 
more in everybody than they know 
of, I suppose. And the Lord, making 
the measures, knows it all, doesn’t 
he?” 
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“T presume it’s proper to say he 
does,” said Nettie. “Jane! what are 
you going to wear Thursday ? ” 

“ My stone-colored brilliantine, with 
blue ribbons, and some white chrys- 
anthemums in my hair.” 

“There, now! That’s just you! 
All so easy and quiet, and ready be- 
forehand, and no-kind-of-consequence- 
what ; and, after all, you’ll be the very 
prettiest one. Rachel is going to be 
wonderful, though. Did she tell you? 
That new dazzle-blue merino, with 
swan’s-down round the neck and 
sleeves.” 

“T sew it. What is yours?” 

“ Crimson, with a flash in it. Tea- 
rose-buds and coral flowers. My réses 
are just blooming on purpose. [shall 
carry them im a box on wet cotton- 
wool. Won’t Horace get into a fry 

_while he’s waiting down stairs for, me 
to put them on? And then, while he’s 
' getting over it, I'll be promising for 
half the dances to everybody that asks. 
He always loses the next thing while 
he’s rebelling about the last. He’s got 
lots tolearn. Jane! I'll just tell you 
what, — I’ve as good a mind as ever 
‘was to take Jeff Fleming in the pair- 
ing-off.” 
Jane colored up suddenly ; then as 
suddenly calmed down and smiled. 
“You think he won't? We'll 
see. Jane, you're altogether too 
settled. -You’re just as bad, the other 
way,asIl am. And there’s one thing, 
—I dare say you’ve no idea of it, — 
but I doubt if any thing makes much 
difference to you, after all. It hap- 
pens to be Jeff, because you’ve had 
him at your elbow all your days, and 
it’s ‘cut out.’ The truth is, you a’n’t 
cut out for anybody in particular so 
much as just for a pattern. You'll 
be sweet and mild, and you'll be mar- 
ried, and you'll housekeep, just be- 
cause it’s all a part of perfect living 
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for a woman; and that’s what you’re 
in love with. Jeff will do as well to 
hang it on to as anybody; and you'll 
live and die in a frame of mind like 
a pan of milk. And you'll set, and 
you'll just turn to solid, tranquil bon- 
ny-clabber. Now, J’m going to be 
either butter or cheese; I haven’t 
made my mind up which. I’ve got 
’em both in me. Isn’t that queer?” 

And she followed Jane down stairs 
into the corner sitting-room, where 
Miss Burgess was cutting up spice- 
cake for tea; and of course there was 
not much more said except about how 
her mother did, and whether the doc- 
tor thought old Deacon Chowle was 
any better, and how Jane had found 
Mrs. Holley this afternoon; Mrs. 
Holley being an invalid, and so 
always a staple of conversation. And 
at six o’clock, the starlight already 
shining over the snow, Nettie set off 
for home, meeting Jeff Fleming at 
the gate as she went out, and en- 
countering Horace Vanzandt after- 
wards at the post-office, as she had 
every reason to expect she might, and 
letting him walk home with her for 
such consolation as he could get by 
the way, with all her little defensive 
prickles set up and alert whichever 
way he tried to stroke her. 

If Horace Vanzandt had not been 
of the inventive order of mind, fond 
of puzzles, and given to combating 
little wearying obstacles with a most 
fine and patient and delicate ingenu- 
ity, the mere man that was in him 
must have revolted long ago at Net- 
tie’s whims, and thrown the whole 
thing over. But I think the mecha- 
nician could not give up the fascinat- 
ing perplexity. The more he was 
baffled, the more the wheels would 
not run and the cogs would not catch, 
the more he was irresistibly drawn to 
pursue the reason why,—the more 
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nicely and curiously he tried time 
after time to adapt his experiments. 
If he flung every thing by in a pet, 
it was only to make himself more 
work in repairing intricate and in- 
volved damages, when he came back, 
penitent and patient, asin the nature 
of him he could not help doing, to 
his task again. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Racuet Hot ey sat reading to her 
mother in the little bedroom that 
opened from the long sitting-room, 
until five o’clock; then Roxana 
came in with Mrs. Holley’s tea, and 
Rachel kissed her mother, and went 
off to her own room to dress. For 
this was Thursday evening; and Mark 
Hinsdale was to come for her at half- 
past six, to drive her to North Den- 
mark for the sleigh-ride dance. 

Rachel Holley’s toilet was even a 
prettier thing than the result; but we 
have no right to look at it, —to see the 
fresh pink of her face, and the white 
of her arms and shoulders as they 
came clear and blooming from under 
the dashes of cold water and the soft 
wrapping and pattings of the towel; 
to watch her brush her little set of 
pearls, and hear the pure, whole 
sound that tells of their perfection 
and entireness; but when the little 
pink sack is ou, and that sunshine 
of hair is tossed down over it, like 
the golden over the rose in a fair 
suuset,—then, if I am ever to take 
author’s privilege, and give you a 
peep at any picture you could not 
have without me, it becomes my duty 
to let you in. 


Rachel’s hair “did itself.” It rip- 


pled and poured over her shoulders 
like an amber waterfall, with all the 
million little braided lines in it that 
curl and twist in running water; and 


the comb stroked through, just prov- 
ing that it was not a tangle, but leay- 
ing every little curl and twist to 
re-assert itself in its wake, precisely 
as the running water would if you 
drew your fingers through it. And 
then Rachel gathered it all up in her 
two little hands, that had to clutch 
and grasp to do it, and gave it a turn 
one way, and set in a little trident 
of shell to hold it, and after that a 
turn another way, burying the tiny 
comb, and now a long, slender hair- 
pin was pushed in; and so round 
and round, here and there, caught 
and looped and fastened just as it 
seemed to be determined to go, until 
it was all one- beautiful, bewildering, 
shining heap, lying gracefully around 
the natural curves of her head, and 
dropping with a lovely, glistening 
shimmer about her brows and temples. 
You can’t do it with tails and cushions 
and hot slate-pencils, and you needn’t 
try; Rachel Holley just had that 
hair, and it was a piece of her. 
Jane Burgess’s was pretty in its soft, 
modest, shadowy smoothness. Why 
don’t you all keep what is your own? 
Then everybody would have some- 
thing. 

A blue ribbon was drawn through 
to finish, and tied in a little butterfly 
bow up high among the gold, on the 
left side; and then, after the dainty 
fingers had been into the basin again, 
the dazzle-blue merino went on, and 
the snowy down borderings were 
fastened about throat and arms, and 
—there was Rachel Holley ready 
for the sleigh-ride. And what do you 
think will become of Mark Hinsdale 
now ? 

Poor little Rachel! I had to bring 
you up here to see her, without tell- 
ing you why. You must needs have 
had this one unspoiled glimpse of her 
glad beauty. Even Mark Hinsdale 























was not to see it, after all, —just so, 
— to-night. 

She turned round with her candle 
in her hand, to go down stairs. A 
rapid step came up as she opened her 
door. Roxana’s frightened face met 
hers. 

“QO Rachel, for the land’s sake 
hurry down! Your ma!” 

Mrs. Holley was “ taken faint,” as 
Roxana called it. They gave her 
brandy, and sent the boy, Silas, for 
the doctor. Rachel rubbed her moth- 
er’s hands, and sent Roxy for the 
hot brick from the oven, to put to 
her cold feet. She bathed her head 
with bay-water, and gave her care- 
fully some drops of hartshorn to smell 
at. And then, while she came slowly 
back to something like her usual frail, 
delicate life again, yet with a new, 
strange look that shot a fearful intui- 
tion straight to Rachel’s heart, and 
made it seem an unreckoned duration 
of experience since she had tied on her 
blue ribbon so unconsciously there 
‘up stairs,—a look as of one who leaves 
the door, but turns back for a thing 
yet to be fetched or done,— Rachel 
sat, and knelt, and stood, by or over 
her, tending, and listening, and whis- 
pering, and making little loving signs, 
for half an hour, alone with her, while 
they waited. For Mrs. Holley had 
feebly motioned to Roxanato goaway. 

I cannot tell you of that half-hour. 
It was a half-hour between two dear 
souls; a little time God gave them to 
live in, —to go back into from either 
side and meet in, as the heart and 
secret and fulness of their years 
together, — by and by, when they 
should be outwardly parted. 

There are points of experience 
where all things gather. Eternity is 
in them. They are like the three 
short years of the Lord Christ’s min- 
istering to the world. 
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When Mark Hinsdale came, Mrs. 
Holley had fallen into a brief sleep. 

Mark thought it was some beauti- 
ful, tender-sad angel who came so 
softly through the shadow of the sit- 
ting-room to meet him, and stood in 
the firelight in her azure robes with 
shining borders. For there was some- 
thing glorified, uplifted above the 
shock and the fear, in Rachel’s face, 
strong and full of love from that su- 
preme communion. . 

“ Mother is going to die,” she said, 
putting her hand in Mark’s, and 
raising that look, that he never for- 
got, to his. 

“Oh, no!” he said with the first 
pitying impulse, keeping hold of the 
hand. “Is she worse? She will be 
better again, as she has been. Don’t 
be frightened.” 

“T’m not frightened. I see. O 
Mark!” she said suddenly, as one 
tender heartbreak from their deep, 
brief talk came over her, — “she said 
—she—shook me once—when I 
was a little child, — and she asked 
me to forgive her!” 

And the human grief broke forth 
in passionate tears. Mark put his 
arm around her, as she stood and trem- 
bled with her sobs. 

“Don’t cry! don’t cry, Rachel!” 
was all he could say to her. 

And Dr. Sylva came in and found 
them so. 

Squire Holley was away from home, 
attending to some law business. In- 
stead of going to North Denmark, 
Mark Hinsdale drove his fast bay colt 
all night over the road to Hartford, 
and brought the squire back next 
morning in time to see his wife. 

The next time Mark saw Rachel, 
it was in a black dress, at her moth- 
er’s burial. 

Dr. Sylva was a sympathetic man, 
and a’ bit of a friendly old gossip. 
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He was touched and interested by 
what he had seen, and he could 
not help talking about it. He told 
how good Mark Hinsdale had been, 
and how plain it was that all was set- 
tled between him and Rachel. “ And 
the sooner it’s made fast the better,” 
hesaid. “Squire Holley’s rich enough 
to take them both right in at home. 
And I guess that’s the way it will be. 
He won’t want to part with his girl ; 
and yet he’s no kind of a man to be 
left in charge of her, all alone, though 
he’s first-rate for the deestrict.” 

And that was the way that every- 
body came to have it that Mark Hins- 
dale and Rachel Holley were engaged. 





CHAPTER V. 


Nosopy knew at the sleigh-ride 
dance what was happening. They 
all wondered and wondered, between 
the cotillons, and in hands across, 
and up and down the reels, what had 
become of Mark and Rachel. - Some 
thought one thing, and some another, 
according to their own characteristics. 
Jeff Fleming said Mark was in one 
of his clouds somewhere, and had for- 
gotten to come down. Nettie Sylva 
guessed they had had some little muss: 
they would come in late, maybe, with 
some excuse, just in time, perhaps, for 
the pairing-off. Jane quietly remem- 
bered Mrs. Holley, and thought she 
might have needed Rachel; but no- 
body imagined any thing like the 
truth. There is no one whom all the 
world looks upon as more a fixture in 
the world, than a confirmed invalid. 

Nettie Sylva had tied her face up 
in a cloud, and told Horace he must 
not talk to her, coming over; she had 
had a toothache yesterday, and was 
afraid of it again. What with that, 
and dropping her muff out of the 
sleigh and making him go back for it 
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through the snowdrifts, and taking 
it into her head to carry the whip 
and touching up the gay little mare 
with it almost every time Horace did 
say any thing, she got over the 
ground, according to her notion of it, 
pretty well. The rest of the pro- 
gramme had been carried out very 
nearly as she had indicated it to 
Jane. She had been a long time 
settling the exact position of the tea- 
roses in her dark, silky crimps, and 
in making them “ stay put; ” for tea- 
rose-buds, everybody knows, are the 
loveliest and most unmanageable of 
blossoming things,—they are so 
tipsy with their own rich beauty ; and, 
by the time she came down from the 
little gallery dressing-room attached 
tothe dancing-hall, she found Horace 
in the passage below, tolerably cold, 
and in a fair state of provokableness. 
Everybody else, nearly, had gone in. 

“Have you been ready long?” 
she asked sweetly, taking his arm. 
“But then you didn’t have tea-rose- 
buds to fix in your hair! Let’s make 
haste now: they'll be engaging for all 
the dances, and I don’t want to be 
left out in the cold.” 

That last clause was a sudden imp- 
ish inspiration. 

“T suppose not. Nobody does,” 
said Horace, with an enunciation as 
if his words were just stiffening with 
frost as he spoke them, and were too 
much congealed to flow further after 
those five. 

“Why, you’re all nipped up!” 
said Nettie, turning round at him. 
“Your nose is blue. You'd better go 
right to the fire, and get warm.” 

And with that, she dropped his 
arm as they got inside the door, and 
let herself be surrounded, at the in- 
stant of his half withdrawal, by two 
or three eager claimants for dancing 
promises. 

















The second dance, and the third, 
and the fourth, she gave. Nobody 
asked for the first, of course; that was 
supposed, according to sleigh-ride eti- 
quette, to be Horace’s. 

When she had reached as far as 
five, she looked round to see where 
Horace was. He was standing by 
the big wood fire, half-way down the 
hall; warming his nose, probably, as 
she had bidden him. 

“ Good boy !” she said slyly to her- 
self, under her breath, and laughed. 

Then she slipped off, quite at the 
opposite side, and along to a far cor- 
ner, where she seated herself de- 
murely. 

The first set was forming. Clarissa 
Dunmore was standing up there in 
the corner, with her brother Elisha. 
Nettie got behind Miss Dunmore’s 
wide skirts, — for Clarissa only had a 
new best dress once in three years, 
and wore the fashion out, — and hid 
herself. She chattered with Miss 

_Clarissa as she came back and forth, 
and made her miss half the figures. 

“Why ain’t you dancing?” was 
Miss Clarissa’s natural question. 

“Oh, Pm getting ready! Hands 
across! Why don’t you mind? 
There’s Nat Kinsley, waiting!” 

Nettie knew she could always man- 
age Miss Clarissa. 

Clarissa was an old maid and 

. didn’t know it. She had never 
stopped to think about it. She had 
only had four best dresses since she 
began to keep house for her brother 
after their mother died; and she had 
gone about with him to all the sleigh- 
rides and huskings and applebees, 
ever since, quite naturally ; for neither 
of them had anybody else to go with. 
Clarissa thought her time hadn’t 
come, if she thought any thing, and 
kept on patiently; not expecting to 
be “run after much,” because she 
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had never been a beauty; but just 
accepting things as they were, and 
putting a piece of daphne odora, off 
her big bush, into her back hair, just 
where she had put it twelve years 
ago, and setting off contentedly with 
Elisha every time there was a merry- 
making, and seeing it all through, 
with him to depend upon, and to talk 
it over with afterward. 

‘“ Elisha was real clever and good 
about seein’ to,” she said : “she didn’t 
know what girls did that didn’t have 
brothers.” 

They danced as much as they 
wanted to; for “they always had one 
another, if nobody else came along.” 
And they really supposed they had 
“been to the party,” as much as any- 
body else. Some people take the 
world at large in that way, and think 
they have been to it too. 

After the cotillon was over, Nettie 
scudded round again, and got on to 
the opposite side, met the girls, Jane 
Burgess and three or four others 
whom she knew best, who all sup- 
posed, of course, that she had been 
dancing. Then she came up face to 
face with Horace Vanzandt, just as 
she meant to do. 

“Oh!” she cried. “ Why, where 
have you been? I didn’t see any 
thing of you all through the set. 
Have you got warm yet?” 

“ T hope you had a pleasant dance,” 
said Horace grimly. 

“Dance! why, I didn’tdance. Of 
course not. I sat over there in the 
corner all the time. Nobody asked 
me. I haven’t had a soul to speak to 
but Clarissa Dunmore and Elisha. 
I’m getting cold now.” 

“Nettie!” said Horace, in a low, 
strong voice, “ What does all this 
mean ?” 

“IT don’t—know—I’m sure/” 
said Nettie, with wide-open brown 
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eyes. “What does it? I— sup- 
posed ” — 

“ What ?” 

“ Well, —if you will make me say 
it,—that you might possibly have 
asked me to dance, yourself; and sol 
waited.” 

There could not be any thing more 
utterly simple than Nettie’s look lifted 
up to Horace Vanzandt’s face. 

“Tf that is all, come and dance 
now,” said Horace, holding out his 
hand, with a very grave face. It was 
earnest with him: he could not stop 
for jests, scarcely for courtesies. 

“Oh, now I’m engaged! For this, 
and the next, and the next, and the 
next. And, besides, I think it would 
be proper to say ‘sorry,’ or ‘please,’ 
or something!” 

And Nettie went off with Jeff 
Fleming. “Jeff was bright,” she 
said: “she always had a good time 
with Jeff Fleming,” she told Jane. 

Horace Vanzandt went and asked 
Jane. 

Somehow, when Nettie was very 
bad, he had an impulse toward Jane 
Burgess for friendly comfort. Jane 
knew Nettie so well, and always had 
something kind and excusing to say, 
that made him feel better. 

“T can’t make Nettie out to-night,” 
he said, while he and Jane waited at 
the side. 

“You never can,” said Jane. 
“That’s just what she means. If 
you didn’t try, you’d do better.” 

“But why does she treat me so? 
She went off and made me think she 
had been dancing, and then came 
back and put me in the wrong be- 
cause I hadn’t asked her. She 
makes me—mad; and then she 
won’t give me any excuse for a quar- 
rel; nothing to take hold of, I 
mean.” 


Don’t look for it. Take it as if 
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it were all right. It is only a part 
of the frolic. Nettie is a good girl, 
only she isn’t quite ready to sober 
down. You mustu’t — hurry her.” 

Jane colored up as she said this. 
It was the nearest to a taking-for- 
granted of Horace’s wish and mean- 
ing toward Nettie, that she had ever 
come to in any of their tacit confi- 
dences. 

They had to chassée now, and 
Horace could not say any more until 
the figure was over. He thought 
what a nice quiet partner Jane was, 
as he came back to her, and met her 
clear, friendly look and pleasant 
smile. It rested him to be with her 
a while. She was like fair, level 
road, after ups and downs, jolts and 
pitches. But then that, he supposed, 
was because he didn’t care so much. 
What was it that kept him beating 
back and forth helplessly, among the 
thorns and tangles of Nettie’s tricks 
and whims ? 

“T wish she would grow more like 
you, June. Can’t you make her? 
You are together so much.” 

“You wouldn’t like her half so 
well,” said Jane, smiling at his ques- 
tion. It did not seem so surprising 
a question to her, doubtless, as it 
would have done if she had not 
known in her quiet way that 
she was a pattern. To her mind 
there was only one sort of woman 
that was worth while, or that ever 
ought to be; and she meant to be 
that woman right straight through. 
Of course Nettie would be better if 
she could make her a little more 


after the same type; but then she 
spoke truth and wisdom in saying 
that Horace —at this stage of his 
experience, at least — would not have 
liked her half as well. 

“ See how pretty she is this minute ! 
And sweet and happy too: tlhere 




















isn’t a bit of real malice in it. It’s 
all fun.” 

Nettie was flying out across the 
hall in a long gallopade chassée, her 
color bright, her dark eyes like two 
winter stars, and a merry gleam of 
glittering teeth between the red 
parted lips. 

She came quite up to them as they 
stood. 

“T sha’n’t have a dance left,” she 
said, in a gay, quick whisper to Jane, 
as she gave her a little whirl, and 
then took her partner’s hand again. 
“If anybody else wants one,” she 
added, over her shoulder, “ he’d better 
make haste. But it’s a reel next; 
and I won’t engage for reels, ever!” 

“ You heard ?” said Jane. 

“Yes. She meant me to.” 

“Of course she did. That’s the 
good of her. She has kept the reel 
on purpose.” 

“She always keeps the reels. She 
likes to set them scrambling. And I 
won’t scramble.” For all that, he got 
beside her when the quadrille ended. 
Jane managed it partly, perhaps, in 
choosing her seat. 

“Will you dance with me now?” 
said Horace, when the reel was called. 
And Nettie gave him her hand with 
an exquisite little docile, nestling, 
good-child movement to his side. 
Nettie was lovely all through that 
reel, and the next, which came in 
two dances more. “I always like 
my best dances in the middle of the 
evening,” she said. “The first ones 
are dreary.” And Horace grew con- 
tent under her smiles, as he had done 
a hundred time# before, and let by- 
gones be by-gones, as Nettie always 
told him he ought; although she did 
confess to Jane Burgess that the by- 
gones were never more than twenty- 
four hours old before they began 


again. 
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Jane herself could hardly tell 
what to make of Nettie, whén she 
declared to her in the “join hands” 
of Money Musk, that she “ didn’t 
more than half like it, after all: she 
believed if he would only stay mad, 
once, long enough to give her a real 
little scare, she should like him better 
than she ever had done yet.” 

“ But he knows you don’t mean it. 
He could see you didn’t, the minute 
he quieted down. Besides, I told 


him so.” 
“You did! You were nicely set 
to work! Now I shall have it all to 


do over again!” 

She did it in the pairing-off. 

The pairing-off was the last dance 
of all. Nettie had been down to 
supper, — and I wish I could tell you 
all about that supper, such as is only 
had in a country tavern, at a country 
sleigh-ride; its roast chickens and 
ducks, its whipped creams and plum- 
cakes, its custards and quince jellies, 
its nuts and apples, and cheese and 
crullers; its hot coffee, thick with 
cream, and its champagne cider; its 
regular sitting down, pair and pair; 
its plentiful helpings; its jokes and 
its fortune-tellings and its philope- 
nas, with apple-parings and apple- 
namings, and double almonds. I 
should like to tell you all; but they 
will only give me one number, and I 
can’t: I can only tell you, as I began 
to do, that Nettie behaved beautifully, 
—as beautifully as Nature and little 
children do before some grand out- 
burst of mischief; and she came up 
again radiant and benign, and danced 
the “Rustic” with Horace, with 
Clarissa Dunmore, whom she had 
made him take for his other partner. 
And Horace said to himself how 
good-natured and thoughtful that was 
of her for the poor thing, after all. 
But when the pairing-off came! 
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That is a round dance; not what 
we call a round dance here in the 
city, but a dance formed in a ring. 

No one takes a partner: they all 
go up one by one and take places 
independently, —a young man and a 
young woman alternately; though 
I will not say there may not be 
some mutual management to get 
tolerably near each other in certain 
cases. Yet that is not sure to avail, 
either ; for it rests with the manager 
to call out as he pleases, “ Ladies 
to the right, gentlemen to the left!” 
or the reverse. And then follows 
something like the old Swiss dance,— 
a forward and back, a turning round, 
a passing on; so that, one after 
another, each lady meets every gen- 
tleman. And as they meet, — by 
settled agreement, by some quick, 
mutual understanding, or by deliber- 
ate asking and assent, as the case 
may be,—they pair off, here and 
there ; chassée together out from the 
ring and round the circle, and to 
places, successively, in a long line 
gradually formed from the top of the 
room, for contra dance; and then a 
merry hands-across, down the middle 
and up again, down the outside and 
up the middle, — a.scamper to the end, 
—and all repeated, as long as any 
couple cares to keep it up, finishes, 
with its gay tumult, the evening. 

Horace Vanzandt placed himself 
in the ring next but three to Nettie. 
Nat Kinsley, Elisha Dunmore, and 
Jo Greenleaf were between. She 
wouldn't take either of them, he 
thought. 

But Jeff Fleming gave the word, 
“Ladies to the lett!” and behold 
the whole circle was between them! 
He could only trust now to her love 
of fun and dancing, and the likeli- 
hood of her coquetting all round the 
set before she took up with any. 


He watched at every turn; she 
made seven or eight, and then she 
met Jeff Fleming. How she did it 
nobody knew, of the three most inter- 
ested ; least of all, perhaps, Jeif him- 
self, who certainly had thought of 
nothing until that moment but of 
looking out for Jane. But just as he 
gave his hands to Nettie, in the turn, 
he met a sudden, shy, merry, mis- 
chievous, wistful little glance — he 
was conscious of the least possibje 
lingering as they came around, — af 
a little tremulous poise of her od 


figure ; their eyes encountered agai, 


with a flash of fun in both; and 
away out to the far side with a sweep, 
down again toward the lessening cir- 
cle, around, and up to the head of the 
hall triumphantly, the naughty couple 
ran away with each other before the 
assembled eyes of Greyford and North 
Denmark. 

Horace made a few turns more, 
and then broke out of the ring and 
sat down. That, also, the dancers 
were at liberty to choose. That made 
the more fun. Two or three others 
got tired, or foresaw that it might be 
policy, and did the same ; Jane paired 
off with Elisha Dunmore ; and Claris- 
sa, trotting round patiently to the 
end, expecting nothing but the dance, 
was left out, odd, at last ; and, nothing 
troubled, went quietly off to the dress- 
ing-room, to find her hood and rubbers 
comfortably before the crowd came up. 

Down at the door, when all was 
over, Horace met Nettie Sylva, in her 
wraps, nothing visible in her face but 
two brilliant, provoking eyes. 

“T’m so sorry, Hoface! but I don’t 
dare ride in that cutter again. My 
toothache has come back ; and so I’m 
going with Mr. Dunmore in his 
chaise-top. You'll take Clarissa, 
won't you?” 

[To be continued.] 
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THE CHICAGO FIRE. 


BY MRS. M. A. SHOREY. 


“ TuERzE’s another fire on the West 
Side, ma’am,” said my brisk little 
housemaid, as I answered her bell on 
her return from her evening out, at 
half-past nine, P.m., of Sunday, Oct. 
8. “They say it is as bad as the 
one last night: all the Bridgeport 
engines have gone over, and now they 
are calling the others from the South 
Side.” I hastily stepped into the 
street. Fire on the West Side, in- 
deed! The whole north-western sky 
was one glowing mass of flame. “It 
is strange,” said a neighbor, whom 
our voices had attracted to the ve- 
randa, “that they should have allowed 
that fire to break out again: with this 
wind it endangers the whole West 
Side.” —“ Where is the fire?” LIasked 
of a passing policeman. “ West of 
the river, ma’am,—a few blocks 
north of Twelfth Street, among those 
frames and cottages.” — “Is there no 
danger of its getting across to the 
South Side ?” — “TI should think not; 
the firemen will take care of that.” And 
so I re-entered the house, with a sigh 
of pity for the poor families who were 
losing homes and household goods, — 
perhaps their all. 

I seated myself to read. My book 
was the October number of “ OLD AND 
New,” which, through the courtesy of 
an attendant at the Young Men’s Li- 
brary, I had taken home late Saturday 
evening, having promised to return it 
to the library tables by nine o’clock of 
Monday morning, — a promise I have 
as yet made no apology for having 
broken. But I could not rest. Be- 
tween my eyes and the page those 
lurid flames were dancing, and, as it 
seemed, beckoning me to them. 
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Snatching a wrap, I sallied again 
into the street. Brighter and still 
brighter shone the north-western sky. 
By its light I could plainly read the 
placards of the “Manhattan Silent 
Sewing Machine Co.,” and “ The Bos- 
ton One-Price Clothing House,” and 
“ Ruth’s Square Brand Oysters,” on a 
fence near by. What a grand sight 
it must be if one were only nearer, I 
thought! Should I call L and 
P. , who had retired early in prep- 
aration for a particularly busy week, 
and beg them to take me to see 
it? Certainly not. L had not 
been well for a week or more ; exposure 
to the night air might harm him. I 
should be very foolish to run that risk 
to gratify an idle curiosity to see a 
fire a mile and a half away on the 
“ West Side,” where it could not pos- 
sibly do any harm to us or ours. 
And so I tried again to compose my 
thoughts to an appreciationgof the 
noble suggestions of “ Noblesse 
Oblige.” But again in vain; and to 
the street once more. The wind was 
blowing almost a gale from the south, 
west. The first glance told me that 
the fire had extended slightly to the 
east. A little more than a mile to 
the north and east of it, in the midst 
of the finest business buildings of the 
city, lay Portland Block ; in which was 
L ’s office, with books and valued 
papers. I hesitated no longer; but 
rushed up stairs, awakened the sleep- 
er, and, after such vehement urgings 
and explanations of the direction of 
the wind and extent of the flames as 
were necessary to overcome his incre- 
dulity of danger to Portland Block, 
“from a fire a mile and a half from it, 
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and on the other side of the river,” was 
told that I might “call P to help 
harness Prince, and we would go and 
see it.” Hastily seizing shawls and 
wraps, and giving directions to the 
housemaid to keep doors well locked, 
gas burning in the parlors and halls, 
and to sit until our return within 
call of little M——, lest she might 
wake, and be frightened at our ab- 
sence, we were off at a quarter before 
eleven. Before us stretched Michi- 
gan Avenue, its long lines of noble 
and elegant homes lying peaceful and 
calm, under the brooding stillness of 
the night. Occasionally some sleeper, 
roused by the distant tumult or by 
the glare of the flames, would throw 
open a casement, a night-capped 
head would be thrust out to see that 
the fire was “only on the West 
Side,” and return to its warmth and 
repose. Not a vehicle was in the 
street. “Is no one going to the fire 
but ourselves?” I asked. “You for- 
get,” said P »“ that we have had so 
many large fires lately that people are 
less excited by them; probably all 
who arg in the habit of going tothem 
were out late last night, and are now 
disposed to leave this to the firemen.” 
Half a mile farther on, in the vicinity 
of _ Fourteenth Street, there was less 
quiet. Turning on to State Street, 
on our way to T welfth-street bridge, the 
confusion became still greater ;. and, 
once fairly across the river, we could 
look up three parallel streets, the 
frame cottages of which upon both 
sides were burning for several blocks. 
“T will take this street west,” said 
L “and drive to the northern limit 
of the fire ; we can then watch its prog- 
ress.” The streets were filled with 
refugees from the then burning homes. 
Half-clad women and children, loads 
of goods in carts, drays, and express- 
wagons, blocked our way. We took 














our stand at last facing the flames, 
not more than a full block from them, 
while beween us and the burning 
buildings the fireman with their en- 
gines were working like Titans. Are 
they conquering? Scarcely! No! 
see they are being driven back, and 
we too must change our position. 
Moving one block farther to the north 
we turned again to face the fire. 
“They will stop it on this street, at 
that corner,” said P. . “Thereis a 
brick building, with trees and a large 
yard around it. Look! three engines 
have already gotten a stream upon 
it!” He had scarcely finished speak- 
ing before one of them was driven from 
its position by the intense heat. 
“Now the trees upon the back of it are 
burning!” “What is that fireman 
doing in the upper front room?” 
“Back! back!” surged and yelled 
the crowd! and again we turned 
north. Two blocks brought us oppo- 
site the burnt district of the night be- 
fore. Over-looking its black wastes of 
twenty acres, the National Elevator, 
to save which the firemen had toiled 
so bravely, stood lonely and serene. 
What a pity, if they saved it then 
only to see it burn now! “It will not 
burn to-night; there is nothing com- 
bustible near it” said L “ Ah! 
but this gale! See! how even now 
the burning cinders are sailing in the 
air above it! One may fall upon it, 
and catch.” “No,” was the reply: 
“the firemen will take care of that.” 
Just at this moment a new cry of hor- 
ror arose directly on ourleft. One of 
a long row of little frames, two blocks 
ahead of the main fire, had caught in 
the rear. Outinto the street poured 
the dwellers of the whole row. Chil- 
dren in their night-clothes, with bare 
feet and naked limbs, went picking 
their way through the thick-falling 
cinders, following, with shrieks of ter- 
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ror, their half-crazed parents, who, 
with infants in arms or bundles of bed- 
ding and clothing, were seeking a 
place of safety. The hot air was filled 
with sand from the unpaved street, 
and with smoke and flame. We 
must ourselves leave. As we turned 
our horse’s head, a sight more sad than 
any thing we had yet seen met our eyes. 
From the door of a specially tasteful, 
well-kept cottage came a young man, 
bearing an infant of about a year, ev- 
idently in the armsofdeath. Behind 
him followed the mother, leading a 
child of three. They were certainly 
“gentle people,” and had been watch- 
ing by the death-bed of their darling 
through all that tumult! Slowly and 
silently they moved in the midst 
of that noisy, shrinking, clamoring 
throng, their pale faces and quiet de- 
meanor showing that their previous 
grief had dulled their hearts to all 
sense of loss or personal danger from 
the general calamity. An acquaint- 
ance met them, and appeared to be 
taking charge of them. God pity anf 
comfort them ! 

“Shall we not go home?” said 
L—. “It is past midnight; we 
are doing no good here, and we have 
seen all there isto be seen. The burn- 
ing of one of these little frames is just 
like the burning of every other. 
The fire will probably sweep every 
thing on these three streets, to the 
burnt district of last night, and then, 
with nothing more to feed it, it will 
stop.” So we turned homeward, dis- 
coursing as we drove along of what 
we had seen of the homeless families, 
and of their terror and discomfort ; but 
saying that most of them were insured; 
that they were not generally of a class 
to possess many “ household goods or 
gods ” which money could not at once 
replace ; that they would probably now 
sell their lots, and go with their fami- 
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lies to healthier and less crowded lo- 
calities ; and that in a year’s time the 
whole district would be well rebuilt 
with brick. With such placid reflec- 
tions we again approached Twelfth- 
street bridge. 

A group seemed eagerly looking 
north. . 

A man was climbing the “look- 
out.” Once upon the bridge, we, too, 
looked up the stream. 

Can it be? Yes, it is true! 

The fire has crossed the river, and 
oh, this gale! No more thought of 
going home, but north at once. 

Up Clark Street, silent and almost 
deserted, we drove, until near Harri- 
son we hailed the first person we had 
met for nearly half a mile, coming 
leisurely along. “Where did the 
fire cross the river?” we shouted. “I 
don’t know,” was the reply. 

I verily believe it was the first in- 
timation the man had that the fire 
had crossed at all. 

Still on, — and soon we passed the 
Michigan Southern Railroad Dépét; 
its magnificent proportions and mas- 
sive walls and towers looming up more 
grandly beautiful than ever against 
their background of flames upon the 
western sky. Long lines of cars lay 
on the tracks at its rear, but not a 
living soul was to be seen about it. 

Turning on to Van Buren Street, it 
was evident that the flames were rap- 
idly approaching the bridge at that 
point. 

North again on La Salle Street we 
came in sight of Adams-street bridge ; 
its western viaduct was smoking, — 
the bridge itself was being turned 
at that moment,—while south-west 
of the old Armory, there was the 
fire ! well under way on the east side 
of the south branch; all the engines 
on the other side of the river, and a 
gale from the south-west catching up 
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the burning brands, and hurling 
them in a thick shower over the no- 
blest and fairest business buildings 
of the city. 

Amazed, awe-struck, we looked in 
one .another’s faces. The streets 
through which we were passing were 
still quiet and comparatively empty. 
Approaching the Chamber of Com- 
merce the cinders fell thicker and 
thicker about our horse’s feet. “ These 
cinders will surely catch,” I cried, as 
I felt my fingers burned in removing 
one which had fallen upon my shawl 
in the carriage. Why are people not 
out upon the roofs protecting them? 
Why, indeed, except that for the 
most part. those interested were 
quietly sleeping miles away in the 
suburbs, utterly unconscious of the 
wild ruin with which the hour was 
teeming. Turning on to Washington 
Street by Court-house Square, we 
drove at a brisk pace to Portland 
Block. “Sit here in the carriage,” 
said L , throwing down the reins, 
“while I go and get the janitor out 
upon the roof with hose-pipe and 
water;” and he disappeared up the 
Dearborn-street entrance. 

The streets here were beginning to 
be alive with people, anxiously look- 
ing up and down, and inquiring, — 
“Where is the fire?” Teams and 
wagons were rushing by us and turn- 
ing on to Madison and Munroe 
Streets, by which we had passed a 
quarter of an hour before. L— 
returned. 5 

“The janitor is upon the roof with 
Babcock extinguishers and water,” 
said he, “ but the fire is spreading in 
several directions. I think I will 
pack up some papers, and be so far 
prepared for the worst;” and he dis- 
appeared again. “ Run back to Court- 
house Square,” said I to P —., 
“ and see if the fire is in sight at that 
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point ; and notice the time,” I called 
out as he left. He was back soon: 
it was five minutes of two, by the 
Court-house clock, as he stood on the 
corner of Clark and Washington. 
There was nothing to be seen of the 
fire, except that the air was fuller of 
smoke and cinders than ever, and 
people said it was coming up La 
Salle Street fast. What is that? A 
sound like the report of cannon 
filled the air. Oh! that is the South- 
side gas-works, gone. The court- 
house bell began to toll, solemn and 
clear, above the tumult below; notes 
of warning and alarm, and also of 
final farewell. L re-appeared 
bearing desk-drawers filled with 
papers. I stepped from the carriage, 
and he began to pack them under 
the seats. 

“ What are you doing?” said an 
acquaintance. “You don’t think 
Portland Block will burn: the fire is 
at least two squares off.” 

“Yes; but I have seen it come up 
hearly a mile in this direction, and I 
think no one can tell where it will 
end; soI propose to pack this car- 
riage full of what I value most of 
the books and papers in my office.” 
“Go up, and help bring down books,” 
said I to P “T will stand by 
Prince ;” and I answered an uneasy 
glance of the good creature with a 
re-assuring pat. 

Another explosion! “They are 
blowing up the Chamber of Com- 
merce; the mayor gave an order for 
it half an hour ago,” said a passer in 
the street. L and P came 
down with arms filled with books; 
while they were packing them into 
the vehicle Iran up to the office, and, 
returning with an armful, took my 
place again at the horse’s head. 
“Driver! Driver!” shouted a 
woman’s voice in an agony of fear, 






































“you are going right into the fire! 
Drive to Oakland!” It was from a 
passing carriage filled with half- 
dressed women, who had evidently 
just left their beds in some hotel; 
their pallid, horror-struck faces look- 
ing more ghastly from the white bed- 
blankets wrapped about them, which 
in their eager haste they had 
snatched for protection in their 
flight. 

“T know what I am about,” re- 
plied the driver. He had probably 
turned down Dearborn Street to 
avoid the crush and rush of vehicles 
on the direct lines to the avenues. 
L and P were again at 
the carriage, and again I left my 
post. When at the top of the stairs 
a voice shouted from the floor above, 
“The court-house has caught!” I 
rushed to the office-window. It was 
true! The clock-tower was in a 
blaze. I watched it a moment, and 
the hands fell from my sight at 
twelve minutes past two. 

“Tf I only had the keys to my 
safe, or if Y —— would only come 
with his,” said L ,as I turned 
my head. “Why, is it not a fire- 
proof safe? and will it not protect its 
contents ? ” — “No safe would stand 
such a fire as this will be, if Port- 
land Block burns, without water; 
and any way I should rather have 
my papers out. I was a fool that I 
did not take my safe-keys with me, 
but who could have thought of 
this?” And again we descended to 
the street with well-filled arms. These 
last books were all the light carriage 
would bear ; already the springs were 
touching. “ And now, where shall we 
take them ? ” — “ Over to De Koven 
Block,” saida friend. “ The fire passed 
that corner some time ago; they will 
be quite safe in my rooms there.” 
“No! ”said L ——, “ they must go 
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home. P——, you are light and 
small: are you brave enough to drive 
home carefully, leave the carriage in 
the stable, just as it is, without un- 
loading, get my safe-keys from the 
house, and return at once by any 
conveyance you can find? Portland 
Block is a little east of the main 
direction of the wind; it may not 
burn for an hour or more, and you 
may be back in time.” 

Of course P. was brave enough 
to try; so, leading the horse down 
Madison across State Street to the 
Avenue, he started him off on his 
perilous drive among the crowds of 
vehicles of every sort which had al- 
ready begun to pour southward. 

Returning to Portland Block, the 
first person we met on the landing 
was Y . Never was he more wel- 
come ! 

“ Have you your safe-keys ?” 

“ Yes, all right.” And sooner than 
I can tell it, the precious papers were 
out, part tied up in an old coat, and 
part packed in a basket; while the 
safe was refilled with books, locked, 
and left to its fate. 

“T will take charge of this basket,” 
said Y. , “and will take away this 
chair if I can, asa memento. Good- 














by. I have some friends who may 
need my assistance;” and he was 
gone. 


“ Now I will go out upon the roof 
again, and see how it looks from 
there,” said L ——. 

“ And I too?” 

“Well, follow me. It is a grand 
sight when you get there; but you 
know there is no light in the build- 
ing since the gas is out.” Up the 
dark staircases, and through the dim 
corridors and halls, we toiled. Port- 
land Block had never half so many 
before. At last, “ Take care,” said 
L——. We were climbing the rough 
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steps under the roof to the scuttle. 
Out under the open sky, the gale 
nearly took me from my feet; hastily 
clinging to the nearest structure for 
support, I turned my face to the 
north-west. No pen can describe, no 
pencil paint, or words suggest to the 
most vivid imagination, the grandeur 
of that scene. Of all the hundreds 
of noble buildings lying in that di- 
rection, not one was distinguishable ; 
broad and far before us stretched 
only that mighty ocean of fire. From 
its seething bosom huge billows, toss- 
ing, surging, swelling, went leaping 
on, on, as far as the eye could reach ; 
like uncaged troops of strange, un- 
earthly monsters they seemed, their 
dark red breasts of horrid beauty 
heaving, swelling, in insolent rage, 
as they tore madly on with wild roar 
and rumble, flaunting their pale yel- 
low crests in the very face of heaven 
itself; while ever and anon from 
their midst, with fierce crash and 
hiss, huge brands went rushing 
through the sky, to fall on some dry 
roof or cornice, far in advance, and 
prepare new food for the greed of the 
horrid throng. What hand could 
stay their work? Not human power 
or skill! No, nor yet human prayer. 

But our position was by no means 
a comfortable one. The air was 
dense with smoke and sand; the 
cinders, falling thick about our feet, 
were beaten out, swept off, or extin- 
guished the instant they fell, by the 
janitor and his companions, but 
were liable to catch at any moment, 
despite their efforts. The deafening 


roat of the gale, the hissing crack- 
ling of the flames, and the heavy 
thud of falling walls, made conversa- 
tion almost impossible; and when, 
from the roof of Dearborn Theatre 
adjoining, some one shouted that 
they were preparing to blow up build- 
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ings on the sou‘: of us, —“ Let us 
go,” I said; turning to do so, I no- 
ticed a fire far to the north-east, low 
down by the lake shore, on the other 
side of Rush-street bridge, north of 
the main river. Holding my hand 
to steady me, as I stepped through 
the scuttle, “Take your last look of 
the grandest sight your eyes will 
ever see,” said L But the pain 
and horror of the scene had already 
conquered my sense of its beauty, 
and I could not bear to look again. 
Slowly, with awe-struck hearts and 
hushed voices, we crept through the 
dark corridors and down the stairs, 
On the lower floor people were stand- 
ing in doorways, beside trunks and 
bundles, waiting for a vehicle, or per- 
haps even then uncertain whether 
Portland Block would burn. In the 
streets below, men were grumbling 
that the mayor was not more efficient- 
ly at work blowing up buildings, and 
stopping the fire thereby. To us, 
with the recollection of what we had 
just seen fresh upon us, such talk 
seemed the unreasoning fretfulness 
of children. How stop a fire by 
powder, when the wind was seizing 
great brands from burning cornices 
and rafters, and hurling them hot, 
and eager for their prey, full half a 
mile, not simply in one direction, but 
west, north, east, south, even! For, 
although the main direction of the gale 
was from the south-west, all through 
the night, there would spring up 
occasionally an eddying whirl, fierce 
and wild, in which it seemed in all 
directions at once. A cry rang out, 
“¢ The Times’ building has caught !” 
It was true: no hope now of Port- 
land Block. “How it grieves me 
that I must leave these books to 
burn !” said L ; “ perhaps we can 
carry off a few more ;” and we packed 
some in a desk-drawer; but at the 
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door of the outer room it would not 
pass through. In vain we tried to 
draw the bolt of the other half of 
the double door; it would not yield. 
Just then a rush down the stairs, and 
a shout, “The roof has caught ! ” came 
from behind me. Glancing towards 
the windows of the other room, flame 
and smoke seemed bursting through 
them. “Let us go. Cannot these be 
replaced by money? they are in- 
sured ; let us run no risk of danger, 
for what money will buy again.” 
And, snatching each something we 
could take in our hands, we descended 
by the Washington-street entrance 
to the street. There we remembered 
that we had told P to return to 
us in Portland Block; and a horrid 
fear seized us lest he should enter 
the burning building unaware of its 
condition, and be suffocated by the 
smoke. 

“Sit here,” said L , placing a 
chair for me on the south-east corner 
_of Washington and State, “and I 
will watch the entrance as long as I 
can.” With my lap filled with the 
bundle of papers I sat. Soon the 
first engine I had seen for three 
hours took a position diagonally oppo- 
site, and after some delay poured a 
feeble stream upon Field & Leiter’s 
building. A long line of the wagons 
of that firm, with their magnificent 
horses attached, stood in the rear, re- 
ceiving goods from the counters with- 
in. In the doorways of other stores 
about, men were standing with anx- 
ious, pallid faces, discoursing in low 
tones of the progress of the flames. 
Behind my chair two men were con- 
versing. “ Humph!” said one, “the 
poor folks had to take it Saturday 
night and last night on the West 
Side; now the rich folks have got it, 
and they don’t seem to like it any 
better than we did.” “The Opera 
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House has caught in the rear,” said 
another; “they ought to have blown 
up that whole block an hour ago.” 
As I turned to look for the Opera- 
house fire, my eye caught sight of a 
burning brand flying through the air, 
from the direction of ‘The Times’ 
building: it fell upon the roof of 
Sargent’s, on the corner of State 
and Randolph Streets, and lay for a 
moment as if dead; then a gentle 
puff seemed to revive it, but with a 
cup of water I could have extin- 
guished it; soon it began to smoke, 
and a burst of flame showed it had 
done its work. 

Meantime the private engines of 
Field & Leiter’s building had been 
started. Bravo! its roof and sides 
are dripping with water. How beau- 
tiful it looks! Every graceful column 
and balcony of pure white marble, 
glistening in the light of the flames, 
and showing in finer relief than ever 
before. Perhaps they will save it? 
that fire-proof building on the south- 
west corner, the First National Bank, 
will protect it greatly, and help 
to prevent the fire from spreading 
east at this point. What was going 
on at that moment on the other side 
of the river in the north and east, I 
did not dare to try to think. 

L returned to my side, “ I 
have seen nothing of P ; he is 
due by this time, even if he came 
back on foot, unless something went 
wrong with him. There is a car 
coming from the south; perhaps he 
is in it;” and he left to see. The 
roof of St. James Hotel began to 
smoke. To what a fearful heat that 
will subject Field & Leiter’s build- 
ing! The water was still pouring 
in torrents over it, but there seemed 
little hope. “Where do you think 
they will stop the fire?” asked some 
one at my right. “Stop it! they 














won’t stop it at all,” answered a 
voice nearer me ; “the whole city 
is going ; and they'll never build it up 
again; they'll go down to Calumet 
and make their city there, as they 
ought to ha’ done in the first place.” 
I turned to look at the speaker. He 
was a man past middle life ; probably 
one of those who had been ruined by 
a dogged belief that the mouth of 
the Calumet, twelve miles nearer the 
head of Lake Michigan, was a finer 
site for a city than the mouth of the 
Chicago River. 

L came back again. No news 
of P We tried to console our- 
selves by recalling his prudence and 
judgment, but our hearts were heavy 
with anxiety. L was weary with 
the night’s labors; we were doing 
nothing in aid of others; there 
seemed nothing to be done at that 
point; men stood about, gazing at 
the progress of the fire as if par- 
alyzed in helpless despair. We 
thought of home, and how we should 
reach it; it seemed impossible to 
procure any conveyance; and we 
started on our three-miles’ walk, just 
as the dawn began to break in the 
east. 

Coming down State Street the con- 
fusion was greater than any thing 
we had yet witnessed. Looking up 
Madison Street, McVicker’s was smok- 
ing; although the Tribune building, 
just beyond, stood as yet unharmed. 
In front of the Palmer House the 
street was blocked with teams, and the 
sidewalk with baggage and people. 
The fire had passed that point three 
hours before on its way north, but 
now seemed creeping back. Still 
there was no engitle in sight, and 
no organized effort to arrest its 
work. Every vehicle was sought for 
at unheard-of prices, for an hour’s aid 
in removing goods from stores and 
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dwellings. Women and children 
were rushing with arms full of cloth- 
ing and bedding across the avenues 
to the lake front. Wearily on we went 
among them, our eyes half blinded 
by smoke and heat, and by gaz- 
ing long hours at the flames. Cross- 
ing on to Wabash Avenue, every door- 
way and yard was filled with goods 
and people. 

Behind them in a gray dawn stood 
the darkened, empty houses, waiting 
their doom. 

Near Eighteenth Street a vehicle 
was standing with two wheels upon 
the copings, the others in the street. 
“ What is that?” said L “Did 
P—up-set going home? It cer- 
tainly is our carriage, but where is 
he?” and approaching he peered in- 
side the vehicle. ‘“ What are you do- 
ing there?” shouted a rough voice; 
and a heavy hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. With a growl L put 
himself in a posture of defence ; but in 
a moment, half comprehending the 
situation, with a sneer expressive of 
his ineffable disgust at the stupidity of 
his antagonist, he broke out, “Oh! 
you take me for a thief, do you? you 
fool!” “Why, yes; of course he 
does,” cried I; “for what else 
can he take you under the circum- 
stances?” and the man, who was 
packing valuables into the carriage, 
seemed satisfied, and allowed us to 
pass. Some moments later I forgot 
all my discomfort in recalling the 
scene, and L ’s growl of disgust 
at the lack of penetration which could 
not read our forty or more years of 
“conscious respectability” beneath 
the dirt, weariness, and general vaga- 
bondishness of air the last few hours 
had thrown around us, and burst into 
a hearty laugh. “Let us never say 
again that a gentleman carries his 
patent of nobility about him like an 







































atmosphere, so that the most casual 
observer unconsciously reads it at a 
glance, now that we have ourselves 
been taken for thieves.”— “ Pshaw !” 
said L impatiently, “don’t be 
foolish! The fellow found us in 
suspicious circumstances, and did not 
even stop to look at usatall.” I stole 
a side-long glance at my companion, 
marked his bleared eyes, soiled linen, 
battered hat, smooched face, and 
slouching, tired step, but prudently 
said no more. 

As we drew nearer home, groups 
of our neighbors began to meet us, 
coming to see what the fire was do- 
ing; some of them having only just 
learned that it had crossed the river. 
At last, just after daylight, we rang 
the bell at our own door, and heard 
little M ’s answering shouts of 
joy at our return. P had been 
home at three o’clock, but had unhar- 
nessed Prince and gone back with the 
keys; leaving them alone in the dark, 











she complained. “Give us hot coffee 





at once,” said L , “and I will 
bathe my face and go back with the 
carriage in search of him.”—“ Bathe, 
—there is no water!” It was too 
true! only a few minutes after we had 
left Field & Leiter’s building, as we 
afterwards learned, the water had 
given out from the burning of the 
water-works, and all hope of saving 
that or any building in that vicinity 
had been abandoned. 

Hastily swallowing his coffee, L—— 
drove off. Ina few minutes P —— 
came in. He had been warned from 
Portland Block by a policeman, and, 
after searching for us in the crowd, 
had returned home, bringing perhaps 
five minutes’ later news of the fire: 
for he had seen the roof of the St. 
James Hotel falling as he left. 

An hour after I noticed from my 
windows that the rush of carts and 
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wagons filled with goods to the south- 
ward was, if possible, increasing. The 
gale was as strong and hot as ever. 
A driver stopped to give information 
to a crowd at the corner. “ All the 
city on the north side of the river 
was burnt or burning; and the fire 
was steadily working south on the 
avenues, towards us. On Wabash 
Avenue it had reached Munroe; the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Drake’s 
Block, the Clifton House, Convent 
Building, all were gone. On State 
Street the Palmer House was burning 
when he left.” When would it end? 
L returned at about ten o’clock. 
“Pp is at home and safe. What 
news of the fire?” — “Nothing you 
will like to hear,” said he gravely. “It 
has crept south against the wind 
nearly half a mile since we left it at 
daybreak. They are organizing un- 
der Sheridan to blow up buildings, 
and fight it in that way. If the wind 
does not change, they may be suc- 
cessful. No one can tell, however, 
what the end will be; and you had 
best pack up clothing and valuables, 
and be prepared for the worst.” 

But it is useless to dwell upon the 
anxiety of the inhabitants of the 
southern part of the city, during the 
forenoon of Monday. Early in the 
afternoon word came that the “ Pow- 
der brigade” had been successful, 
and the fire was arrested in its south- 
ward course. We breathed more 
freely for an hour or two; then came 
new anxieties both for ourselves and 
those around us. How was this 
crowd of homeless, hungry wanderers 
to be fed and sheltered? For our- 
selves, we were expecting momentarily 
to hear from near and dear friends 
on the North Side; and our roof and 
its hospitalities must be kept sacred 
forthem. Immediately on my return, 
I had given orders that meat, 














bread, and coffee should be prepared 
and given to all needy passers. But, 
in endeavoring to fulfil them, it was 
found that the nearest meat-shops 
were almost empty, having failed of 
their usual Monday morning supply 
from the Kinzie-street markets. Our 
cooking arrangements could not well 
be used until a plumber had discon- 
nected the hot-water pipes, now that 
the public water-works were not serv- 
ing them; and it would require days 
for the plumbers to go the rounds. 
At the nearest bake-shop I was told 
that the last loaf had been given out, 
but that all the remaining South-side 
bakeries were at work, and would 
deliver in two hours. When, “ first 
come, first served.” ‘Towards evening 
we were reminded that we should 
need candles; and at our grocer’s 
three were doled out to us, all that 
“could be spared to any one family,” 
until supplies came in from abroad. 
Housekeepers who could bring out an 
old kerosene lamp, and get a pint 
of oil for it, were envied. The lack of 
gas in the street-lamps was scarcely 
noticed ; for the heavens in the north- 
west were bright during that and 
many succeeding nights, from the 
continued burning of huge piles of 
coal and grain. 

We had hoped that the wind would 
subside as night approached; but it 
did not. We could not pray for rain, 
when we remembered the tens of 
thousands making their beds upon 
the prairies, or lake shore, under the 
open sky; and yet, if a new fire 
should break out upon the south of 
us, our city was doomed. 

The proclamation of the mayor 
came to remind us, that, without 
water, with fire-companies exhausted 
by their long labors, our police force 
demoralized, and crowds of roughs 
pouring in upon us from abroad (not 
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to speak of that class of our own 
population which is ever ready to re- 
gard a public calamity as its harvest- 
time), it behooved each citizen to 
guard his own domicile, by~a strict 
watch at night. Wild rumors of in- 
cendiarism and riot were about. No 
one undressed, or thought of repose. 
Probably much of the insecurity felt 
was mere panic; yet it is undoubted- 
ly true, that the preservation of the 
remaining portion of the city is 
mainly due to the unusual watchful- 
ness of its citizens, during the two 
succeeding weeks; for fires broke out 
almost hourly, and would not other- 
wise have been extinguished at once. 
These fires were then supposed to be 
the work of incendiaries, but cooler 
reflection upon the condition of things 
at the time, and absolute lack of evi- 
dence, has almost entirely changed 
public opinion upon that point. 

Tuesday morning, therefore, found 
us still weary and anxious. Where are 
our North-side friends, the H——s? 
had been our constant thought during 
the night; and naturally our first 
words in the morning were of them. 
Shortly after daylight one of the 
young men arrived. Yes, they were 
all safe, but had passed the night 
upon the lake-beach with thousands 
of others, and had suffered fearfully. 

“Oh! why did you not come to us 
at once ? ” 

“ How could we get to you, through 
that three miles of fire? Every 
bridge across the main river was 
burned, and La Salle-street tunnel 
choked with débris. Before we left 


our house, the fire was raging for 
miles on the south and east of us. 
Three streets, we did not know but 
more, were burning on the west, 
leaving us no choice or desire but to 
fly north, and through Lincoln Park 
to the lake, which could not burn.” 

















Hastily taking wine and other 
such scant refreshment as was at 
hand, L—— started for the remain- 
der of the family; and before long 
they were all safe under our roof, and 
made welcome to such poor hospitali- 
ty as the disordered condition of the 
city, and our own wearied, excited 
state, permitted. 

In the afternoon their teams came, 
with the remnant of their household 
goods which had been saved from the 
burning. 

“ What is that ?” said I, as one of 
the young men brought in something 
with unusual care. 

“This? Oh! this is a clock which 
in the excitement of the fire yester- 
day morning Mr. Collyer gave to 
Mr. ——, who gave it to Mr. . 
who gave it to Mr. L , who gave 
it to us, with a request that we would 
save’it if we could. It is a wedding 
gift, sent by a friend to young Sam 
Collyer, who you know was to have 
been married in Unity Church to- 
night. His bride escaped from her 
aunt’s house, leaving her entire wed- 
ding outfit to be burned ; but the fire 
stopped three doors short of the house 
which had been prepared for their 
home after their marriage.” 

_ Carefully —almost reverently —I 
took the clock from his hands, resoly- 
ing that this, at least, should be saved 
unharmed to the young people whose 
bridal week had been heralded by 
such costly illuminations, ending in 
such ashes and ruin, as never sur- 
rounded youthful pair before. 

Every hour of that and succeeding 
days brought to our ears sad tales of 
the horror and sufferings of the North- 
side residents, in their flight from the 
fiend pursuing them. Now an ac- 
quaintance told of his perilous adven- 
tures, when with the crowd he rushed 
up Chicago Avenue to the river only 
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to find the bridge turned, and escape 
over it impossible. Many turning 
back in that wild panic were trampled 
by horses, or by each other, or, escap- 
ing that danger, were suffocated by 
smoke, and perished in the flames. 
He had himself counted twenty-three 
bodies as he passed. Other crowds, 
fleeing east to the lake, had stood in 
its friendly waters, protecting them- 
selves by wetting their clothing until 
taken off by tug-boats, which had 
been sent out earlier with endangered 
shipping and were then returning for 
other vessels. We heard of that scene 
at the jail; when the prisoners confined 
there were yelling, howling, in their 
mad despair, previous to their release 
from the then burning building, by a 
little band of citizens hastily organ- 
ized for the purpose. Of thousands 
of other well-authenticated tales of 
individual experience of misery and 
ruin no human record can be made. 
In the business part of the city, con- 
trary to the rumors which have gone 
abroad, there was no riot or disorder. 
The writer was out in the midst of 
the fire as it were, from eleven o’clock 
of Sunday night to seven a.m. of 
Monday, and heard but two oaths, 
and saw but one manifestation of 
selfish violence during all that time. 
Expressmen and teamsters often de- 
manded large sums prepaid in cash 
before attempting to save property, 
and too often, having received their 
money, in their haste to get back for 
a new job, dumped valuable goods, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the 
owner, where they were afterwards 
burned. But that was all, and the 
worst. On the other hand, instances 
of unselfish helpfulness and generosi- 
ty were abundant. 

Until noon of Tuesday, wé were 
ignorant of what was being done 
abroad in our behalf; and the ques- 








tion, “ How can we possibly feed the 
hungry in our streets ?” was pressing 
on our hearts. Then came its answer 
in the form of the unheard-of contri- 
butions of hundreds of car-loads of 
cooked food from our sister cities ; 
and eyes, that had been dry through 
all the suffering and despair of the 
previous hours, grew moist with 
gratitude. Still in they poured, 
those gifts of tenderest sympathy and 
wisest charity ; cooked food chiefly 
during the first few days, then provis- 
ions and clothing, followed by money 
and promises of money by which 
the crowds of homeless could be shel- 
tered. 

We gained courage to attempt to re- 
organize our daily life, and to look 
about us, and see what, if any thing, 
remained. It cannot be doubted that 
it is to this proof of the closeness of 
the tie which binds our city to all the 
civilized world besides, that much of 
the fortitude and composure with 
which our population has borne its 
sufferings is due. 

A drive through the burnt district 
on Wednesday, as soon as the streets 
were sufficiently cleared of débris to 
make such a drive possible, was a 
curious study. Men seemed still men- 
tally staggering from the blow. On 
a pine board stuck up over the yet 
smoking ruins of what was only three 
days before a fine business building, 
filled with valuable goods, but of 
which now not even the bricks were 
worth saving from the débris, one 
could read, “ Alive, but scorched; 
can be found at —, Wabash Ave.” 
On another, “ All gone but wife and 
babes and pluck,” touched a chord 
which then beat responsive in the 
heart of every passer. ° 

On “the side of a rough board 
shanty, stared in coarse black letters, 
‘‘Qpera-House Dining-rooms.” It 
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was only by keeping in view the 
jagged walls of some building we 
had called “ fire-proof” that we could 
determine our whereabouts at all. 
Of Field & Leiter’s building and all 
its graceful beauty, there was not 
enough left, as a passing photographer 
said, even to make a picture of. As 
we drew near it a group of gentlemen 
were gathered on the corner. Some 
one standing in a buggy was address- 
ing them. ‘And now,” said he, 
waving his hat, “ our message to the 
civilized world must be, ‘ Chicago sub- 
dued, but not conquered.’” Subdued 


‘indeed she is, the city of our love and 


pride! Never to be rebuilt as before, 
although, now that the first two weeks 
of grief and despair are over, we 
know that we shall some time see her 
as prosperous and strong as ever. 
Next to the material advantage of 
her geographical position, the best 
guarantee of that future prosperity 
is the love and faith of her citizens. 
That love is as strong now in the day 
of her humiliation, when she has 
nothing to offer them of personal 
opportunity in any direction except 
that of faithful toil, as it was six 
weeks ago. Then she was preparing 
for them a winter of opera from Nils- 
son and Parepa, of social gayeties, of 
art receptions, of drama and lecture, 
and of a whole world of cultivated 
life and refined enjoyment, which is 
now impossible. Sitting in the ashes 
of the past, with only a hope in the 
future to cheer, the winter is before 
them ; with nothing but the necessity 
of incessant toil, and struggle with 
inconvenience and disorder, it will 
certainly be a very dreary and mo- 
notonous one; yet all who can will 
remain with her, and, of those who 
leave, most do so unwillingly. Thanks 
to the world’s charities, whose distri- 
bution we are glad to feel is in com- 
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petent hands, the burden of the help- future poets will sing of them; and 
less will be partially lifted from a future philosophers will point to them 
community so crippled that such a as proof, that, in the year of our Lord 
burden would have been almost be- 1871, the grandest lesson of Christian 
yond its strength. Of those charities philosophy, the lesson of “human 
no one to-day can adequately speak. brotherhood,” had been learned at 
Future historians will tell their story ; last. . 


THE GATE CALLED BEAUTIFUL. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK, 


“ And they brought a man, lame from his birth, and laid him daily at the gate of the temple which is 
called Beautiful.” 


Lame from his birth: and who is not as much, 
Though in his body he be stout and strong ; 
And in his mind an athlete for the truth ; 
In conscience, too, a giant against wrong ? 


For who that guesses what a man may be, 
In all his powers and graces how divine, 
And then bethinks him of the thing he is, — 
So far below that glory, God, of thine, — 


Though he were greatest of the sons of men, 

“ Why callest thou me good ?” he still would say ; 
And all the heights already won would point 

To higher peaks along the heavenly way. 


Lame from our birth ; and daily we are brought, eS 
And at the gate called Beautiful are laid : 

Sometimes its wonder makes us free and glad; 
Sometimes its grandeur makes us half afraid. 


The gate called Beautiful; and yet methinks 
No word can name it that begins to tell 

How soar its pillars to the highest heavens, 
And how their roots take hold on lowest hell. 


With what designs its panels are inwrought ! 
O’ertraced with flowers and hills and shining seas, 

And glorified by rise and set of suns, 

And Junes of blossom and October trees. 
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So beautiful, yet never quite the same ! 
The pictures change with every changing hour; 
Or sweeter things come stealing into view, 
Which stronger things had hidden by their power. 



























There all the stars and systems go their way ; 
There shines the moon, so tender in her grace ; 

And there, than moon or star or sun more fair, 
The blessed wonder of the human face. 


Faces and faces! some of children sweet ; 

And some of maidens, fresh and pure and true; 
And some that lovelier are at evening-time 

Than any can be while the years are few. 


“ 
~ 


This is the gate called§Beautiful ; it swings 

To music sweeter tljn was heard that day 
When Saint Cecilia, ript in ecstasy, 

Heard through her france the angelic roundelay. 


Music of little children at their play ; 

Of mothers, hushing them to sleep and dreams ; 
Of all the birds that sing in all the trees ; 

Of all the murmuring of all the streams. 


And at this gate, not at wide intervals, 

Are we, lame from our birth, laid tenderly, 
But daily ; and not one day passes by 

And we look not upon this mystery. 





Gate of the Temple! surely it is that! 
It opens not into vacuity ; 
For all its beauty, it is not so fair 
But that a greater beauty there can be. 


Thy beauty, O my Father! All is thine ; 

But there is beauty in thyself, from whence 
The beauty thou hast made doth ever flow 

In streams of never-failing affluence. 


Thou art the Temple! and though I am lame, — 
Lame from my birth, and shall be till I die, — 
I enter through the gate called Beautiful, 
And am alone with the, O thou Most High ! 


BROOKLYN, Oct. 19. 
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THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER; 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A STUPID CHAPTER. 


Berore proceeding with my own 
story, I must mention that my father 
took every means in his power to find 
out something about the woman and 
the gang of gypsies to which she ap- 
peared to belong. I believe he had 
no definite end in view further than 
the desire to be able at some future 
time to enter into such relations with 
her, for her own and her daughter’s 
sake, — if, indeed, Theodora were 
her daughter, —as might be possible. 
But, the very next day, he found that 
they had already vanished from the 
place ; and all the inquiries he set on 
foot, by means of friends and through 

the country constabulary, were of no 
avail. I believe he was dissatisfied 
with himself in what had occurred, 
thinking he ought to have laid him- 
self out at the time to discover 
whether she was indeed the mother, 
and, in that case, to do for her what 
he could. Probably, had he done so, 
he would only have heaped difficulty 
upon difficulty; but, as it was, if he 
was saved from trouble, he was not de- 
livered from uneasiness. Clearly, how- 
ever, the child must not be exposed to 
the danger of the repetition of the at- 
tempt ; and the whole household was 
now so fully alive to the necessity of 
not losing sight of her for a moment, 
that her danger was far less than it 
had been at any time before. 

I continued at the Hall for six 
weeks, during which my husband 
came several times to see me; and, at 
the close of that period, took me back 


with him to my dear little home. The 
rooms, all but the study, looked very 
small after those I had left ; but I felt, 
notwithstanding, that the place was 
my home. I was at first a little 
ashamed of the feeling; for why 
should I be anywhere more at home 
than in the house of such parents as 
mine? But I presume there is a cer- 
tain amount of the queenly element in 
every woman, so that she cannot feel 
perfectly at ease without something 
to govern, however small and how- 
ever troublesome her queendom may 
be. At my father’s, I had every min- 
istration possible, and all comforts in 
profusion ; but I had no responsibili- 
ties, and no rule; so that sometimes 
I could not help feeling as if I was 
idle, although I knew I was not to 
blame. Besides, I could not be at all 
sure that my big bear was properly 
attended to; and the knowledge that 
he was the most independent of com- 
forts of all the men I had ever come 
into any relation with, made me only 
feel the more anxious that he should 
not be left to his own neglect. For 
although my father, for instance, was 
ready to part with any thing, even to 
a favorite volume, if the good reason 
of another’s need showed itself, he 
was not at all indifferent in his own 
person to being comfortable. One 
with his intense power of enjoying 
the gentleness of the universe could 
not be so. Hence it was always easy 
to make him a little present ; whereas 
I have still to rack my brains for 
weeks before my bear’s birthday comes 
round, to think of something that will 
in itself have a chance of giving him 
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pleasure. Of course, it would be com- 
paratively easy if I had plenty of 
money to spare, and hadn’t “to mud- 
dle it all away” in paying butchers 
and bakers, and such like people. 

So home I went, to be queen again. 
Friends came to see me, but I re- 
turned few of their calls. I liked 
best to sit in. my bedroom. I would 
have preferred sitting in my wonder- 
ful little room off the study, and I 
tried that first; but, the same morn- 
ing, somebody called on Percivale, 
and straightway I felt myself a pris- 
oner. The moment I heard the 
strange voice through the door, I 
wanted to get out, and could not, of 
course. Such a risk I would not run 
again. And when Percivale asked 
me, the next day, if I would not go 
down with him, I told him I could not 
bear the feeling of confinement it 
gave me. 

“T did mean,” he ‘said, “to have 
had a door made into the garden for 
you, and I consulted an architect 
friend on the subject; but he soon 
satisfied me it would make the room 
much too cold for you, and so I was 
compelled to give up the thought.” 

“You dear!” I said. That was 
all; but it was enough for Percivale, 
who never bothered me, as I have 
heard of husbands doing, for demon- 
strations either of gratitude or affec- 
tion. Such must be of the mole-eyed 
sort, who can only read large print. 
So I betook myself to my chamber, 
and there sat and worked; for I did 
a good deal of needle-work now, al- 
though I had never been fond of it as 
a girl. The constant recurrence of 


similar motions of the fingers, one 
stitch just the same as another in 
countless repetition, varied only by 
the bother when the thread grew 
short and would slip out of the eye of 
the needle, and yet not short enough 
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to be exchanged with still more bother 
for one too long, had been so weari- 
some to me in former days, that I 
spent half my pocket-money in get- 
ting the needle-work done for me 
which my mother and sister did for 
themselves. For this my father 
praised me, and my mother tried to 
scold me, and couldn’t. But now it 
was all so different! Instead of toil- 
ing at plain stitching and hemming 
and sewing, I seemed to be working a 
bit of lovely tapestry all the time, — 
so many thoughts and so many pic- 
tures went weaving themselves into 
the work; while every little bit fin- 
ished appeared so much of the labor 
of the universe actually done, — ac- 
complished, ended: for the first time 
in my life, I began to feel myself of 
consequence enough to be taken care 
of. I remember once laying down 
the little — what I was working at — 
but I am growing too communicative 
and important. 

My father used often to say that 
the commonest things in the world 
were the loveliest,—sky and water 
and grass and such; now I found 
that the commonest feelings of hu- 
manity —for what feelings could be 
commoner than those which now 
made me blessed amongst women ? — 
are those that are fullest of the di- 
vine. Surely this looks as if there 
were a God of the whole earth, —as 
if the world existed in the very foun- 
dations of its history and continuance 
by the immediate thought of a caus- 
ing thought. For simply because 
the life of the world was moving on 
towards its unseen goal, and I knew 
it and had a helpless share in it, I 
felt as if God was with me. I do not 
say I always felt like this, — far from 
it: there were times when life itself 
seemed vanishing in an abyss of noth- 
ingness, when all my consciousness 

















consisted in this, that I knew I was 
not, and when I could not believe 
that I should ever be restored to the 
well-being of existence. The worst 
of it was, that, in such moods, it 
seemed as if I had hitherto been de- 
luding myself with rainbow fancies 
as often as I had been aware of bless- 
edness, as there was, in fact, no wine 
of life apart from its effervescence. 
But when one day I told Percivale 
—not while I was thus oppressed, 
for then I could not speak; but in a 
happier moment whose happiness I 
mistrusted —something of what I 
felt, he said one thing which has 
comforted me ever since in such cir- 
cumstances : — . 

“Don’t grumble at the poverty, 
darling, by which another is made 
rich.” 

I confess I did not see all at once 
what he meant; but I did after think- 
ing over it for a while. And if I 
have learned any valuable lesson in 
_my life, it is this, that no one’s feel- 
ings are a measure of eternal facts. 

The winter passed slowly away, — 
fog, rain, frost, snow, thaw, succeeding 
one another in all the seeming disor- 
der of the season. A-good many 
things happened, I. believe; but I 
don’t remember any of them. My 
mother wrote, offering me Dora for 
a companion ; but somehow I preferred 
being without her. One great com- 
fort was good news about Connie, who 
was getting on famously. But even 
this moved me so little that I began 
to think I was turning into a crab, 
utterly incased in the shell of my 
own selfishness. The thought made 
me cry. The fact that I could cry 
consoled me, for how could I be heart- 
less solongasIcouldecry? But then 
came the thought it was for myself, 
my own hard-heartedness I was cry- 
ing, — not certainly for joy that Con- 
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nie was getting better. “ At least, 
however,” I said to myself, “I am not 
content to be selfish. I am a little 
troubled that I am not good.” And 
then I tried to look up, and get my 
needlework, which always did me 
good, by helping me to reflect. It. 
is, I can’t help thinking, a great pity 
that needlework is going so much out 
of fashion; for it tends more to make 
a woman — one who thinks, that is — 
acquainted with herself than all the 


sermons she is ever likely to hear. 


My father came to see me several 
times, and was all himself to me; 
but I could not feel quite comfortable 
with him,—I don’t in the least know 
why. Iam afraid, much afraid, it 
indicates something very wrong in 
me somewhere. But he seemed to 
understand me; and always, the mo- 
ment he left me, the tide of confidence 
began to flow afresh in the ocean 
that lay about the little island of my 
troubles. Then I knew he was my 
own father,—something that even 
my husband could not be, and would 
not wish to be to me. 

In the month of March, my mother 
came to see me; and that was all 
pleasure. My father did not always 
see when I was not able to listen to 
him, though he was most considerate 
when he did; but my mother — why, 
to be with her was like being with 
one’s own — mother, I was actually 
going to write. There is nothing bet- 
ter than that when a woman is jn 
such trouble, except it be — what my 
father knows more about than I do: 
I wish I did know al about it. 

She brought with her a young wo- 
man to take the place of cook, or 
rather general servant, in our little 
household. She had been kitchen- 
maid in a small family of my mother’s 
acquaintance, and had a good char- 
acter for honesty and plain cooking. 
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Percivale’s more experienced ear 
soon discovered that she was Irish. 
This fact had not been represented 
to my mother; for the girl had been 
in England from childhood, and her 
mistress seemed either not to have 
known it, or not to have thought of 
mentioning it. Certainly, my mother 
was far too just to have allowed it to 
influence her choice, notwithstanding 
the prejudices against Irish women in 
English families,— prejudices not 
without a general foundation in 
reason. For my part, I should have 
been perfectly satisfied with my 
mother’s choice, even if I had not 
been so indifferent at the time to all 
that was going on in the lower re- 
gions of the house. But while my 
mother was there, I knew well enough 
that nothing could go wrong; and my 
housekeeping mind had never been 
so much at ease since we were mar- 
ried. It was very delightful not to 
be accountable; and, for the present, 
I felt exonerated from all responsi- 
bilities. 
CHAPTER XII. — 
AN INTRODUCTION. 


I WOKE one morning, after a sound 
sleep, — not so sound, however, but 
that I had been dreaming, and that, 
when I awoke, I could recall my 
dream. It was a very odd one. I 
thought I was a hen, strutting about 
amongst ricks of corn, picking here 
and scratching there, followed by a 
whole brood of chickens, toward 
which I felt exceedingly benevolent 
and attentive. Suddenly I heard the 
scream of a hawk in the air above 
me, and instantly gave the proper cry 
to fetch the little creatures under my 
wings. They came scurrying to me 
as fast as their legs could carry them, — 
all but one, which wouldn’t mind my 
cry, although I kept repeating it 


again and again. Meantime the 
hawk kept screaming; and I felt as 
if I didn’t care for any of those that 
were safe under my wings, but only 
for the solitary creature that kept 
pecking away as if nothing was the 
matter. About it I grew so. terribly 
anxious, that at length I woke with a 
ery of misery and terror. 

The moment I opened my eyes, 
there was my mother, standing beside 
me. The room was so dark that I 
thought for a moment what a fog 
there must be ; but the next, I forgot 
every thing at hearing a little cry, 
which I verily believe, in my stupid 
dream, I had taken for the voice of 
the hawk ; whereas it was the cry of 
my first and only chicken, which I 
had not yet seen, but which my 
mother now held in her grand-mother- 
ly arms, ready to hand her tome. I 
dared not speak ; for I felt very weak, 
and was afraid of crying from delight. 
I looked in my mother’s face ; and she 
folded back the clothes, and laid the 
baby down beside me, with its little 
head resting on my arm. 

“Draw back the curtain a little 
bit, mother dear,” I whispered, “ and 
let me see what it is like.” 

I believe I said it, for I was not 
quite a mother yet. My mother did 
as I requested; a ray of clear spring 
light fell upon the face of the little 
white thing by my side, — for white 
she was, though most babies are red, — 
and if I dared not speak before, I 
could not now. My mother went 
away again, and sat down by the fire- 
side, leaving me with my baby. Never 
shall I forget the unutterable content 
of that hour. It was not gladness, 
nor was it thankfulness, that filled my 
heart, but a certain absolute content- 
ment, —just on the point, but for my 
want of strength, of blossoming into 
unspeakable gladness and thankful- 
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ness. Somehow, too, there was min- 
gled with it a sense of dignity, as if 
I had vindicated for myself a right to 
_ a part in the creation; for was I not 
proved at least a link in the marvel- 
lous chain of existence, in carrying 
on the designs of the great Maker? 
Not that the thought was there, — 
only the feeling, which afterwards 
found the thought, in order to account 
for its own being. Besides, the state 
of perfect repose after what had 
passed was in itself bliss; the very 
sense of weakness was delightful, for 
I had earned the right to be weak, to 
rest as much as I pleased, to be im- 
portant, and to be congratulated. 

Somehow I had got through. The 
trouble lay behind me; and here, for 
the sake of any one who will read my 
poor words, I record the conviction, 
that, in one way or other, special in- 
dividual help is given to every crea- 
ture toendure to the end. I think I 
have heard my father say, and hith- 
-erto it has been my own experience, 
that always when suffering, whether 
mental or bodily, approached the 
point where further endurance ap- 
peared impossible, the pulse of it be- 
gan to ebb, and a lull ensued. I do 
not venture to found any general 
assertion upon this; I only state it 
as a fact of my own experience. He 
who does not allow any man to be 
tempted above that he is able to bear, 
doubtless acts in the same way in all 
kinds of trials. 

I was listening to the gentle talk 
about me in the darkened room — 
not listening, indeed, only aware that 
loving words were spoken. Whether 
I was dozing, Ido not know; but 
something touched my lips. I did 
not start. I had been dreadfully 
given to starting for a long time, — 
so much so that I was quite ashamed 
sometimes, for I would even cry 
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out,—I who had always been so 
sharp on feminine affectations before ; 
but now it seemed as if nothing could 
startle me. I only opened my eyes; 
and there was my great big huge 
bear looking down on me, with some- 
thing in his eyes I had never seen 
there before. But even his presence 
could not ripple the waters of my 
deep rest. I gave him half a smile, — 
I knew it was but half a smile, but I 
thought it would do, —closed my eyes, 
and sunk again, not into sleep, but 
into that same blessed repose. I re- 
member wondering if I should feel 
any thing like that for the first hour 
or two after 1 was dead. May there 
not one day be such a repose for all, — 
only the heavenly counterpart, coming 
of perfect activity instead of weary 
success ? 

This was all but the beginning of 
endlessly varied pleasures. I dare 
say the mothers would let me go on 
for a good while in this direction, — 
perhaps even some of the fathers 
could stand a little more of it; but I 
must remember, that, if anybody reads 
this at all, it will have multitudes of 
readers in whom the chord which 
could alone respond to such experi- 
ences hangs loose over the sounding- 
board of their being. 

By slow degrees the daylight, the 
light of work, that is, began to pene- 
trate me, or rather to rise in my being 
from its own hidden sun. First I 
began to wash and dress my baby 
myself. One who has not tried that 
kind of amusement cannot know what 
endless pleasure it affords. I do not 
doubt that to the paternal spectator 
it appears monotonous, unproductive, 
unprogressive ; but then he, looking 
upon it from the outside, and regard- 
ing the process with a speculative 
compassion, and not with sympathy, 
so cannot know the communion into 
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which it brings you with the baby. 
I remember well enough what my 
father has written about it in “The 
Seaboard Parish;” but he is all 
wrong —I mean him to confess that 
before this is printed. If things were 
done as he proposes, the tenderness of 
mothers would be far less developed, 
and the moral training of children 
would be postponed to an indefinite 
period. There, papa! that’s some- 
thing in your own style! 

Next I began to order the dinners ; 
and the very day on which I first 
ordered the dinner, I took my place 
at the head of the table. A happier 
little party — well, of course, I saw 
it all through the rose-mists of my 
motherhood, but I am nevertheless 
bold to assert that my husband was 
happy, and that my mother was hap- 
py; and if there was one more guest 
at the table concerning whom I am 
not prepared to assert that he was 
happy, I can confidently affirm that 
he was merry and gracious and talk- 
ative, originating three parts of the 
laughter of the evening. To watch 
him with the baby was a pleasure 
even to the heart of a mother, anxious 
as she must be when any one, espe- 
cially a gentleman, more especially a 
bachelor, and most especially a young 
bachelor, takes her precious little 
wax-doll in his arms, and pretends to 
know all about the management of 
such. It was he indeed who intro- 
duced her to the dining-room; for, 
’ leaving the table during dessert, he 
returned bearing her in his arms, to 
my astonishment, and even mild ma- 
ternal indignation at the liberty. 
Resuming his seat, and pouring out 
for his charge, as he pretended, a 
glass of old port, he said in the sober- 
est voice : — 

“Charles Percivale, with all the 
solemnity suitable to the occasion, I, 
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the old moon, with the new moon in 
my arms, propose the health of Miss 
Percivale on her first visit to this 
boring bullet of a world. By the 
way, what a mercy it is that she car- 
ries her atmosphere with her!” - 

Here I, stupidly thinking he re- 
flected on the atmosphere of baby, 
rose to take her from him with sup- 
pressed indignation; for why should 
aman, who assumes a baby unbidden, 
be so very much nicer than a woman 
who accepts her as given, and makes 
the best of it? But he declined giv- 
ing her up. 

“ T’m not pinching her,” he said. 

“No; but I am afraid you find her 
disagreeable.” 

“ On the contrary, she is the nicest 
of little ladies; for she lets you talk 
all the nonsense you like, and never 
takes the least offence.” 

I sat down again directly. 

“T propose her health,” he repeated, 
“coupled with that of her mother, to 
whom I, for one, am more obliged 
than I can explain, for at length 
convincing me that I belong no more 
to the youth of my country, but am an 
uncle with a homuncle in his arms.” 

“ Wifie, your health! Baby, yours 
too!” said my husband; and the 
ladies drank the toast in silence. 

It is time I explained who this 
fourth — or should I say fifth? — 
person in our family party was. He 
was the younger brother of my Per- 
civale, by name Roger, —still more 
unsuccessful than he ; of similar trust- 
worthiness, but less equanimity ; for he 
was subject to sudden elevations and 
depressions of the inner barometer. 
I shall have more to tell about him 
by and by. Meantime it is enough 
to mention that my daughter — how 
grand I thought it when I first said 
my daughter /—now began her ac- 
quaintance with him. Before long 
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he was her chief favorite next to her 
mother and—I am sorry I cannot 
conscientiously add father ; for, at a 
certain early period of her history, 
the child showed a decided preference 
for her uncle over her father. 

But it is time I put a stop to this 
ooze of maternal memories. Having 


thus introduced my baby and her Un- 
cle Roger, I close the chapter. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MY FIRST DINNER-PARTY. A NEG- 


ATIVED PROPOSAL. 


Ir may well be believed that we 
had not yet seen much company in 
our little house. To parties my hus- 
band had a great dislike; evening 
parties he eschewed utterly, and 
never accepted an invitation to din- 
ner, except it were to the house of a 
friend, or to that of one of my few 
relatives in London, whom, for my 
sake, he would not displease. There 
. Were not many, even among his artist- 
acquaintances, whom he cared to 
visit ; and, altogether, I fear he passed 
for an unsociable man. I am certain 
he would have sold more pictures if 
he had accepted what invitations 
came in his way. But to hint at 
such a thing would, I knew, crystal- 
lize his dislike into a resolve. 

One day, after I had got quite 
strong again, as I was sitting by him 
in the study, with my baby on my 
knee, I proposed that we should ask 
some friends to dinner. Instead of 
objecting to the procedure upon gen- 
eral principles, which I confess I had 
half anticipated, he only asked me 
whom I thought of inviting. When 
I mentioned the Morleys, he made no 
reply, but went on with his painting 
as if he had not heard me; whence I 
knew, of course, that the proposal was 
disagreeable to him. 
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“You see, we have been twice to 
dine with them,” I said. 

“Well, don’t you think that 
enough for a while ? ” 

“T’m talking of asking them here 
now.” 

“Couldn’t you go and see your 
cousin some morning instead ? ” 

“Tt’s not that I want to see my 
cousin particularly. I want to ask 
them to dinner.” 

“Oh!” he said, as if he couldn’t 
in the least make out what I was 
after, “I thought people asked people 
because they desired their company.” 

“But, you see, we owe them a 
dinner.” 

“Owe them a dinner! 
borrow one, then ? ” 

“Percivale, why will you pretend 
to be so stupid ?” 

“Perhaps I’m only pretending to 
be the other thing.” 

“Do you consider yourself under 
no obligation to people who ask you 
to dinner ?” 

“None in the least —if I accept 
the invitation. That is the natural 
acknowledgment of their kindness, 
Surely my company is worth my din- 
ner. It is far more trouble to me to 
put on black clothes and a white 
choker and go to their house, than it 
is for them to ask me, or, in a house 
like theirs, to have the necessary 
preparations made for receiving me 
in a manner befitting their dignity. 
I do violence to my own feelings in 
going: is not that enough? You 
know how much I prefer a chop with 
my wife alone to the grandest dinner 
the grandest of her grand relations 
could give me.” 

“Now, don’t you make game of 
my grand relations. I’m not sure 
that you haven’t far grander relations 
yourself, only you say so little about 
them, they might all have been 


Did you 
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transported for housebreaking. Tell 
me honestly, don’t you think it natu- 
ral, if a friend asks you to dinner, that 
you should ask him again?” 

“Yes, if it would give him any 
pleasure. But just imagine your 
Cousin Morley dining at our table. 
Do you think he would enjoy it?” 

“Of course we must have some- 
body in to help Jemima.” 

“And somebody to wait, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“ Yes; of course, Percivale.” 

“And what Thackeray calls cold 
balls handed about ? ” 

“ Well, I wouldr't have them cold.” 

“ But they would be.” 

I was by this time so nearly cry- 
ing, that I said nothing here. 

“ My love,” he resumed, “I object 
to the whole thing. It’s all false to- 
gether. I have not the least disin- 
clination to asking a few friends who 
would enjoy being received in the 
same style as your father or my 
brother; namely, to one of our better 
dinners, and perhaps something bet- 
ter to drink than I can afford every 
day ; but just think with what uneasy 
compassion Mr. Morley would regard 
our poor ambitions, even if you had 
an occasional cook and an under- 
taker’s man. And what would he do 
without his glass of dry sherry after 
his soup, and his hock and cham- 
pagne later, not to mention his fine 
claret or tawny port afterwards? I 
don’t know how to get these things 
’ good enough for him without laying 
in a stock ; and, that you know, would 
be as absurd as it is impossible.” 

“Oh, you gentlemen always think 
so much of the wine!” 

“Believe me, it is as necessary to 
Mr. Morley’s comfort as the dainties 
you would provide him with. Indeed, 
it would be a cruelty to ask him. 
He would not, could not, enjoy it.” 
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“Tf he didn’t like it, he needn’t 
come again,” I said, cross with the 
objections of which I could not but see 
the justice. 

“Well, I must say you have an 
odd notion of hospitality,” said my 
bear. “You may be certain,” he re- 
sumed, after a moment’s pause, “ that 
a man so well aware of his own im- 
portance will take it far more as a 
compliment that you do not presume 
to invite him to your house, but are 
content to enjoy his society when he 
asks you to his.” 

“T don’t choose to take such an in- 
ferior position,” I said. 

“You can’t help it, my dear,” he 
returned. “Socially considered, you 
are his inferior. You cannot give 
dinners he would regard with any 
thing better than a friendly contempt, 
combined with a certain mild indig- 
nation at your having presumed to 
ask him, used to such different 
ways. It is far more graceful to ac- 
cept the small fact, and let him have 
his whim, which is not a subversive 
one or at all dangerous to the com-. 
munity, being of a sort easy to cure. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ May I ask what you are laughing 
at ?” I said with severity. 

“T was only fancying how such a 
man must feel, — if what your blessed 
father believes be true, — when he is 
stripped all at once of every possible 
source of consequence, — stripped of 
position, funds, house, including cel- 
lar, clothes, body, including stom- 
ach ”— 

“There, there! don’t be vulgar. 
It is not like you, Percivale.” 

‘“‘ My love, there is far greater vul- 
garity in refusing to acknowledge the 
inevitable, either in society or in 
physiology. Just ask my brother 
his experience in regard of the word 
to which you object.” 
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“T will leave that to you.” 

* Don’t be vexed with me, my wife,” 
he said. 

“T don’t like not to be allowed to 
pay my debts.” 

“ Back to the starting-point, like a 
hunted hare! A woman’s way,” he 
said merrily, hoping to make me 
laugh ; for he could not doubt I should 
see the absurdity of my position with 
a moment’s reflection. But I was out 
of temper, and chose to pounce upon 
the liberty taken with my sex, and 
regard it as an insult. Without a 
word I rose, pressed my baby to my 
bosom as if her mother had been left 
a widow, and swept away. Percivale 
started to his feet. I did not see, but 
I knew he gazed after me for a mo- 
ment; then I heard him sit down to 
his painting as if nothing had hap- 
pened, but, I knew, with asharp pain 
inside his great chest. For me, I 
found the precipice, or Jacob’s ladder, 
I had to climb, very subversive of my 
dignity ; for when a woman has to 
hold a baby in one arm, and with the 
hand of the other lift the front of her 
skirt in order to walk up an almost 
perpendicular staircase, it is quite im- 
possible for her to sweep any more. 

When I reached the top, I don’t 
know how it was, but the picture he 
had made of me, with the sunset-shine 
coming through the window, flashed 
upon my memory. All dignity for- 
gotten, I bolted through the door at 
the top, flung my baby into the arms 
of her nurse, turned, almost tumbled 
headlong down the precipice, and al- 
together tumbled down at my hus- 
band’s chair. I couldn’t speak; I 
could only lay my head on his knees. 

“ Darling,” he said, “ you shall ask 
the great Pan Jan with his button 
atop, if you like. Ill do my best for 
him.” 

Between crying and laughing, I 
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nearly did what I have never really 
done yet, —I nearly-went off. There! 
I am sure that phrase is quite as ,ob- 
jectionable as the word I wrote a lit- 
tle while ago ; and there it shall stand, 
as a penance for having called any 
word my husband used vulgar. 

“T was very naughty, Percivale,” I 
said. “I will give a dinner-party, 
and it shall be such as you shall en- 
joy, and I won’t ask Mr. Morley.” 

“Thank you, my love,” he said; 
“and the next time Mr. Morley asks 
us I will go without a grumble, and 
make myself as agreeable as I can.” 


_ CHAPTER XIII 
MY FIRST DINNER-PARTY. 


Ir may have seemed, to some of 
my readers, occasion for surprise that 
the mistress of a household should 
have got so far in the construction 
of a book without saying a word 
about her own or other people’s ser- 
vants in general. Such occasion shall 
no longer be afforded them; for now 
I am going to say several things 
about one of mine, and thereby intro- 
duce a few results of much experience 
and some thought. I do not pretend 
to have made a single discovery, 
but only to have achieved what I 
count a certain measure of success; 
which, however, I owe largely to my 
own poverty, and the stupidity of my 
cook. 

I have had a good many servants 
since, but Jemima seems a fixture. 
How this has come about, it would be 
impossible to say in everso many words. 
Over and over I have felt, and may 
feel again before the day is ended, a 
profound sympathy with Sindbad the 
sailor, when the Old Man of the Sea 
was on his back, and the hope of ever 
getting him off it had not yet begun 
to dawn. She has by turns every 
fault under the sun,—I say fault 
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only; will struggle with one for a 
day, and succumb to it for a month; 
while the smallest amount of praise 
is sufficient to render her incapable 
of deserving a word of commendation 
fora week. She is intensely stupid, 
with a remarkable genius —yes, 
genius—for cooking. My father 
says that all stupidity is caused, or at 
least maintained, by conceit. I can- 
not quite accompany him to his con- 
clusions; but I have seen plainly 
enough that the stupidest people are 
the most conceited, which in some 
degree favors them. It was long an 
impossibility to make her see, or at 
least own, that she was to blame for 
any thing. If the dish she had last 
time cooked to perfection made its ap- 
pearance the next time uneatable, she 
would lay it all to the silly oven, 
which was too hot or too cold; or the 
silly pepper-pot, the top of which fell 
off as she was using it. She had no 
sense of the value of proportion, — 
would insist, for instance, that she had 
made the cake precisely as she had 
been told, but suddenly betray that 
she had not weighed the flour, which 
could be of no consequence, seeing 
she had weighed every thing else. 
“Please; ’m, could you eat your 
dinner now? for it’s all ready,” she 
came saying an hour before dinner- 
time, the very first day after my 
mother left. Even now her desire 
to be punctual is chiefly evidenced 
by absurd precipitancy, to the dan- 
ger of doing every thing either to a 
pulp or a cinder. .Yet here she is, 
and here she is likely to remain, so 
far as I see, till death, or some other 
catastrophe, us do part. The reason 
of it is, that, with all her faults — 
and they are innumerable — she has 
some heart; yes, after deducting all 
that can be laid to the account of a 
certain cunning perception that she 
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is well off, she has yet a good deal 
of genuine attachment left; and after 
setting down the half of her posses- 
sions to the blarney which is the 
natural weapon of the weak-witted 
Celt, there seems yet left in her of 
the vanishing clan instinct enough to 
render her a jealous partisan of her 
master and mistress. 

Thosé who care only for being 
well-served will of course feel con- 
temptuous towards any one who 
would put up with such a woman for 
a single moment after she could find 
another; but both I and my husband 
have a strong preference for living in 
a family, rather than in a hotel. I 
know many houses in which the 
master and mistress are far more like 
the lodgers, on sufferance of their own 
servants. I have seen a worthy lady 
go about wringing her hands because 
she could not get her orders attended 
to in the emergency of a slight acci- 
dent, not daring to go down to her 
own kitchen, as her love prompted, 
and expedite the ministration. I am 
at least mistress in my own house; 
my servants are, if not yet so much 
members of the family as I could 
wish, gradually becoming more so; 
there is a circulation of common life 
through the household, rendering us 
an organization, although as yet per- 
haps a low one; I am sure of being 
obeyed, and there are no underhand 
out-of-door connections. When I go 
to the houses of my rich relations, 
and hear what they say concerning 
their servants, I feel as if they were 
living over a mine, which might any 
day be sprung, and blow them into a 
state of utter helplessness; and I re- 
turn to my house blessed in the 
knowledge that my little kingdom is 
my own, and that, although it is not 
free from internal upheavings and 
stormy commotions, these are such as 
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to be within the control and restraint 
of the general family influences; 
while the blunders of the cook seem 
such trifles beside the evil customs 
established in most kitchens of which 
I know any thing, that they are 
turned even into sources of congratu- 
lation as securing her services for 
ourselves. More than once my hus- 
band has insisted on raising her 
wages, on the ground of the endless 
good he gets in his painting from the 
merriment her oddities afford him, — 
namely, the clear insight, which, he 
asserts, is the invariable consequence. 
I must in honesty say, however, that 
I have seen him something else than 
merry with her behavior, many a 
time. 

But I find the things I have to say 
so Crowd upon me, that I must either 
proceed to arrange them under heads, 
—which would immediately deprive 
them of any right to a place in my 
story,—or keep them till they are 


naturally swept from the bank of my 


material by the slow wearing of the 
current of my narrative. I prefer the 
latter, because I think my readers will. 

What with one thing and another, 
this thing to be done and that thing 
to be avoided, there was nothing 
more said about the dinner-party, 
until my father came to see us in the 
month of July. I was to have paid 
them a visit before then; but things 
had come in the way of that also, 
and now my father was commissioned 
by my mother to arrange for my go- 
ing the next month. 

As soon as I had shown my father 
to his little room, I ran down to Per- 
civale. 

“ Papa is come,” I said. 

“T am delighted to hear it,” he 
answered, laying down his palette 
and brushes. “ Where is he?” 

“Gone up stairs,” I answered. “I 
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wouldn’t disturb you till he came 
down again.” 

He answered with that world-wide 
English phrase, so suggestive of a 
hopeful disposition, “All right!” 
And with all its grumbling, and the 
tristesse which the French consider 
its chief characteristic, I think my 
father is right, who says, that, more 
than any other nation, England has 
been, is, and will be, saved by hope. 
Resuming his implements, my hus- 
band added, — 

“T haven’t quite finished my pipe, 
—I will go on till he comes down.” 

Although he laid it on his pipe, I 
knew well enough it was just that 
little bit of paint he wanted to finish, 
and not the residue of tobacco in the 
black and red bowl. 

“ And now we'll have our dinner- 
party,”’ I said. 

I do believe, that, for all the non- 
sense I had talked about returning 
invitations, the real thing at my 
heart even then was an impulse 
towards hospitable entertainment, 
and the desire to see my husband 
merry with his friends, under — shall 
I say it? — the protecting wing of 
his wife. For, as mother of the 
family, the wife has to mother her 
husband also; to consider him as her 
first-born, and look out for what will 
not only give him pleasure but be 
good forhim. And I may just add 
here, that for a long time my bear 
has fully given in to this. 

“ And who are you going to ask? ” 
he said. “Mr. and Mrs. Morley to 
begin with, and” — 

“No, no,” I answered. “We 
are going to have a jolly evening of 
it, with nobody present who will 
make you either anxious or annoyed. 
Mr. Blackstone,” — he wasn’t mar- 
ried then, — “ Miss Clare, I think, — 
and ” atts 
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* What do you ask her for?” 

“I won’t if you don’t like her, 
but” — 

“T haven’t had a chance of liking 
or disliking her yet.” 

“That is partly why I want to ask 
her, —I am so sure you would like 
her if you knew her.” 

“ Where did you tell me you had 
met her?” 

“ At Cousin Judy’s. I must have 
one lady to keep me in countenance 
with so many gentlemen, you know. 
I have another reason for asking her, 
which I would rather you should find 
out than I tell you. Do you mind?” 

“Not in the least, if you don’t 
think she will spoil the fun.” 

“IT am sure she won’t. 
there’s your brother Roger.” 

“Of course. Who more?” 

“T think that will do. There will 
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be six of us then, — quite a large 
enough party for our little dining- 


room.” 

“Why shouldn’t we dine here? 
It wouldn’t be so hot, and we should 
have more room.” 

I liked the idea. The night be- 
fore, Percivale arranged every thing, 
so that not only his paintings, of 
which he had far too many, and 
which were huddled about the room, 
but all his properties as well, should 
be accessory to a picturesque effect. 
And when the table was covered with 
the glass and plate, — of which latter 
my mother had taken care I should 
not be destitute, — and adorned with 
the flowers which Roger brought me 
from Covent Garden, assisted by a 
few of our own, I thought the bird’s- 
eye view from the top of Jacob’s lad- 
der a very pretty one indeed. 

Resolved that Percivale should have 
no cause of complaint as regarded 
the simplicity of my arrangements, 
I gave orders that our little Ethel, 


who at that time of the evening was 
always asleep, should be laid on the 
couch in my room off the study, with 
the door ajar, so that Sarah, who was 
now her nurse, might wait with an 
easy mind. The dinner was brought 
in by the outer door of the study, to 
avoid the awkwardness and possible 
disaster of the private precipice. 

The principal dish, a small sir- 
loin of beef, was at the foot of the 
table, and a couple of boiled fowls, 
as I thought, before me. But when 
the covers were removed, to my sur- 
prise I found they were roasted. 

“ What have you got there, Perci- 
vale?” Lasked. “Isn’t it sirloin? ” 

“T’m not an adept in such mat- 
ters,” he replied. “I should say it 
was.” 

My father gave a glance at the 
joint. Something seemed to be 
wrong. I rose and went to my hus- 
band’s side. Powers of cuisine! 
Jemima had roasted the fowls, and 
boiled the sirloin. My exclamation 
was the signal for an outbreak of 
laughter, led by my father. I was 
trembling in the balance between 
mortification on my own account and 
sympathy with the evident amuse- 
ment of my father and Mr. Black- 
stone. But the thought that Mr. 
Morley might have been and was 
not of the party came with such a 
pang and such a relief, that it set- 
tled the point, and I burst out laugh- 
ing. 

“T dare say it’s all right,” said 
Roger. “ Why shouldn’t a sirloin be 
boiled as well as roasted? I venture 
to assert that it is all a whim, and we 
are on the verge of a new discovery 
to swell the number of those which 
already owe their being to blunders.” 

“Let us all try a slice, then,” said 
Mr. Blackstone, “and compare re- 
sults.” 
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This was agreed to; and a solemn 
silence followed, during which each 
sought acquaintance with the new 
dish. 

“T am sorry tosay,” remarked my 
father, speaking first, “ that Roger is 
all wrong, and we have only made the 
discovery that custom is right. It is 
plain enough why sirloin is always 
roasted.” 

“TY yield myself convinced,” said 
Roger. 

“ And I amcertain,” said Mr. Black- 
stone, “that if the loin set before the 
king, whoever he was, had been boiled, 
he would never have knighted it.” 

Thanks to the loin, the last possi- 
ble touch of constraint had vanished, 
and the party grew a very merry one. 
The apple-pudding which followed 
was declared perfect, and eaten up. 
Percivale produced some good wine 
from somewhere, which evidently 
added to the enjoyment of the gen- 


tlemen, my father included, who likes 
a good glass of wine as well as any- 


body. But a tiny little whimper 
called me away, and Miss Clare ac- 
companied me; the gentlemen insist- 
ing that we should return as soon as 
possible, and bring the homuncle, as 
Roger called the baby, with us. 
When we returned, the two clergy- 
men were in close conversation, and 
the other two gentlemen were chiefly 
listening. My father was saying, — 
“ My dear sir, I don’t see how any 
man can do his duty as a clergyman 
who doesn’t visit his parishioners.” 
“In London it is simply impossi- 
ble,” returned Mr. Blackstone. “In 
the country you are welcome where- 
ever you go; any visit I might pay 
would most likely be regarded either 
as an intrusion, or as giving the right 
to pecuniary aid, of which evils the 
latter is the worse. There are por- 
tions of every London parish which 
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clergymen and their coadjutors have 
so degraded by the practical teaching 
of beggary, that they have blocked 
up every door to a healthy spiritual 
relation between them and pastor pos- 
sible.” 

“ Would you not give alms at all, 
then?” 

“ One thing, at least, I have made 
up my mind upon, — that alms from 
any but the hand of personal friend- 
ship tend to evil, and will, in the long 
run, increase misery.” 

“ What, then, do you suppose the 
proper relation between a London 
clergyman and his parishioners ? ” 

“One, I am afraid, which does not 
at present exist, — one which it is his- 
first business perhaps to bring about. 
I confess I regard with a repulsion 
amounting to horror the idea of walk- 
ing into a poor man’s house, except 
either I have business with him, or 
desire his personal acquaintance.” 

“ But if our office ” — 

“ Makes it my business to serve — 
not to assume authority over them 
especially to the degree of forcing 
service upon them. I will not say 
how far intimacy may not justify you 
in immediate assault upon a man’s 
conscience; but I shrink from any 
plan that seems to take it for granted 
that the poor are more wicked than 
the rich. Why don’t we send mis- 
sionaries to Belgravia? The outside 
of the cup and platter may sometimes 
be dirtier than the inside.” 

“Your missionary could hardly 
force his way through the servants to 
the boudoir or drawing-room.” 

“ And the poor have no servants to 
defend them.” 

I have recorded this much of the 
conversation chiefly for the sake of in- 
troducing Miss Clare, who now spoke. 

“ Don’t you think, sir,” she asked, 
addressing my father, “ that the help 
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one can give to another must always 
depend on the measure in which one 
is free one’s self?” 

My father was silent — thinking. 
We were all silent. I said to myself, 
“ There, papa! that is something after 
your own heart.” With marked def- 
erence and solemnity he answered at 
length, — 

“T have little doubt you are right, 
Miss Clare. That puts the question 
upon its own eternal foundation. The 
mode used must be of infinitely less im- 
portance than the person who uses it.” 

As he spoke, he looked at her with a 
far more attentive regard than hith- 
erto. Indeed, the eyes of all the com- 
pany seemed to be scanning the small 
woman; but she bore the scrutiny 
well, if indeed she was not uncon- 
scious of it; and my husband began 
to find out one of my reasons for ask- 
ing her, which was simply that he 
might see her face. At this moment 
it was in one of its higher phases. It 
was, at its best, a grand face, — at its 
worst, a suffering face; a little too 
large, perhaps, for the small body 
which it crowned with a flame of soul ; 
but while you saw her face you mever 
thought of the rest of her; and her 
attire seemed to court an escape from 
all observation. 

“But,” my father went on, looking 
at Mr. Blackstone, “I am anxious, 
from the clergyman’s point of view, 
to know what my friend here thinks 
he must try to do in his very difficult 
position.” 

“T think the best thing I could do,” 
returned Mr. Blackstone, laughing, 
“would be to go to school to Miss 
Clare.” : 

“Tshouldn’t wonder,” my father 
responded. 

“But, in the mean time, I should 
prefer the chaplaincy of a suburban 
cemetery.” 
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“ Certainly your charge would be a 
less troublesome one. Your congre- 
gation would be quiet enough, at 
least,” said Roger. 

“< Then are they glad because they 
be quiet,’” said my father, as if un- 
consciously uttering his own reflec- 
tions. But he was a little cunning, 
and would say things like that when, 
fearful of irreverence, he wanted to 
turn the current of the conversation. 

“ But, surely,” said Miss Clare, “a 
more active congregation would be 
quite as desirable.” 

She had one fault —no, defect: 
she was slow to enter into the humor 
of a thing. It seemed almost as if 
the first aspect of any bit of fun pre- 
sented to her was that of something 
wrong. A moment’s reflection, how- 
ever, almost always ended in a sunny 
laugh, partly at her own stupidity, as 
she called it. 

“You mistake my meaning,” said 
Mr. Blackstone. “ My chief, almost 
sole, attraction to the regions of the 
grave is the sexton, and not the pla- 
cidity of the inhabitants; though 
perhaps Miss Clare might value that 
more highly if she had more experi- 
ence of how noisy human nature can 
be.” 

Miss Clare gave a little smile, which 
after-knowledge enabled me to inter- 
pret as meaning, “Perhaps I do 
know a trifle about it;” but she said 
nothing. 

“My first inquiry,” he went on, 
“before accepting such an appoint- 
ment, would be as to the character 
and mental habits of the sexton. If 
I found him a man capable of regard- 
ing human nature from a stand-point 
of his own, I should close with the 
offer at once. If, on the contrary, he 
was a common-place man, who made 
faultless responses, and cherished the 
friendship of the undertaker, I should 
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decline. In fact, I should regard the 
sexton as my proposed master; and 
whether I should accept the place or 
not would depend altogether on wheth- 
er I liked him or not. Think what 
revelations of human nature a real 
man in such a position could give me : 
‘Hand me the shovel. You stop a 
bit, — you’re out of breath. Sit down 
on that stone there, and light your 
pipe; here’s some tobacco. Now tell 
me the rest of the story. How did 
the old fellow get on after he bad 
buried his termagant wife?’ That’s 
how I should treat him; and I should 
get, in return, such a succession of 
peeps into human life and intent and 
aspirations, as, in the course of a few 
years, would send me to the next vic- 
arage that turned up a sadder and 
wiser man, Mr. Walton.” 

. “I don’t doubt it,” said my father ; 
but whether in sympathy with Mr. 
Blackstone, or in latent disapproval 
of a tone judged unbecoming to a 
elergyman, I cannot tell. Sometimes, 
I confess, I could not help suspecting 
the source of the deficiency in humor 
which he often complained of in me; 
but I always came to the conclusion 
that what seemed such a deficiency in 
him was only occasioned by the pres- 
ence of a deeper feeling. 

Miss Clare was the first to leave. 

“ What a lovely countenance that 
is!” said my husband, the moment 
she was out of hearing. 

“ She is a very remarkable woman,” 
said my father. 

“T suspect she knows a good deal 
more than most of us,” said Mr. 
Blackstone. “ Did you see how her 
face lighted up always before she said 
any thing? You can never come 
nearer to seeing a thought than in 
her face just before she speaks.” 
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“ What is she ?” asked Roger. 
“ Can’t you see what she is?” re- 
“She’s a saint, 


turned his brother. 
— Saint Clare.” 

“If you had been a Scotchman, 
now,” said Roger, “that fine name 
would have sunk to Sinkler in your 
mouth.” 

“Not a more vulgar corruption, 
however, than is common in the 
mouths of English lords and ladies, 
when they turn St. John into Singen, 
reminding one of nothing but the 
French for an ape,” said my fa- 
ther. 

“ But what does she do?” persisted 
Roger. 

“Why should you think she does 
any thing?” I asked. 

“She looks as if she had to earn 
her own living.” ‘ 

“She does. She teaches music.” 

“Why didn’t you ask her to 
play?” 

“ Because this is the first time she 
has been to the house.” 

“Does she go to church, do you 
suppose ? ” 

“T have no doubt of it; but why 
do you ask ?” 

* Because she looks as if she didn’t 
want it. I never saw such an angelic 
expression upon a countenance.” 

“You must take me to call upon 
her,” said my father. 

“T will with pleasure,” I answered. 

I found, however, that this was 
easier promised than performed ; for I 
had asked her by word of mouth at 
Cousin Judy’s, and had not the slight- 
est idea where she lived. Of course 
I applied to Judy; but she had mis- 
laid her address, and, promising to ask 
her for it, forgot more than once. My 
father had to return home without 
seeing her again. 
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BY HENRY W. BELLOWS. 
NO. IL 
MRS. WHITNEY’S NOVELS. 


Ir is a dozen years or more since 
we recollect to have heard incidentally 
that a certain MS., called “ Mother 
Goose for Grown Folks,” was discour- 
agingly seeking acceptance from the 
hands of hesitating, and, doubtless, 
much puzzled and wisely wary pub- 
lishers. It at length found a house 
bold enough to become sponsor for 
the oddly: named bantling ; for its lit- 
erary maternity at that time gave it 
no claims to baptism with the public 
favor. We do not know that the book 
ever became a favorite ; but the author 
certainly did, and that in spite of 
merits which long hindered and still 
limit her popularity. These appeared 
very characteristically in her first 
venture, and were the causes of its 
rejection by many discerning judges 
of the public tastes. Mrs. Whitney, 
who showed in her first work that 
verse was her natural element, because 
poetry was her life and soul, has since 
shown how exquisite and inbred her 
feeling is for the rhythmical form of 
expression, by sundry very precious 
short poems, whose acceptance has 
been measured only by the capacity 
of the people to appreciate the best 
things. But, in “Mother Goose for 
Grown Folks,” she gave a finer clew to 
her genius, and exhibited the grounds 
for changing the form of it from verse 
to prose ; for she there showed plainly, 
that fact and fiction, history and fable, 
have a common basis of reality in the 
spiritual realm to which they all 
stand related; that childhood and 
manhood are both infancies in rela- 
tion to the full stature of immortals; 


that the sober and business-like con- 
cerns of life, when contemplated from 
the divine centre or goal of being, are 
just as truly plays and apprenticeships 
as the games and sports of children. 
Life’s trade and commerce, politics and 
social ambitions, are all only “ Mother 
Goose for Grown Folks; ” and children 
are not engaged in things less real, 
less divine, less significant, when they 
“play” at “trade” with marbles or 
bits of broken chinayor at commerce 
with floating straws in the puddle, than 
India merchants with their clipper- 
ships full of teas and silks, or Mr. 
Stewart with his marble palaces of 
dry-goods. Toa mind that sees the 
little in the great, and the great in 
the small, because it sees all things in 
their inner significance, and values 
nothing except as showing forth or 
furthering the meaning and purposes 
of God, it is plain that the prosaic 
character of much that is called poetry, 
and the poetical character of much that 
is called prose, would soon produce a 
considerable indifference to the vehi- 
cle adopted for communication with 
the public. If verse proved unac- 
ceptable to the audience she sought, 
prose would answer her ends; be- 
cause prose was never, and is never, 
mere prose to her. “If twenty won't, 
forty shall,” Mother Goose must have 
told her; and, if prose were twice as 
popular as verse, it should be made 
just as good a vehicle of the poetry 
in her soul. Mother Goose must 
honor the larger children’s capacity 
and tastes ! ; 
Mrs. Whitney showed, from the 
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start, that she was not of the class 
who speak “in numbers, for the num- 
bers came.” With her, clearly, the 
thoughts and feelings have always 
come before the numbers. To get 
her convictions and insights before 
her generation has been the prime 
necessity of a soul feeling the wealthy 
import and the grave responsibilities 
of existence, and the tenderest sym- 
pathy with the common humanity ; 
and her inborn call to be a public 
teacher has compelled her to use such 
a vehicle as the public would best re- 
spond to. Her constituency, she her- 
self knows, must always be confined to 
those who have what the Scripture 
calls “vision.” It is just as neeessary, 
for reading human scriptures of heart- 
secrets and soul-experiences, that 
“the eyes” should not be “ holden,” 
as for the apprehension of revelations 
of divine grace. ‘“ Having ears, they 
hear not; having eyes, they see not,” 
is just as true of human actions and 
human speech, as of divine, when 
either are within the solemn and ten- 
der realm of sentiment or symbolism. 
“ Spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned ;” and nobody knows better, or 
feels more acutely, than Mrs. Whitney, 
that spiritual things are whatever ap- 
pertains to the inner life of the soul, 
however coarse and rude, material and 
practical, the exterior manifestation of 
the inward spirit may be. 

The feeling that prompted “ Mother 
Goose for Grown Folks ” is the real 
key to this author’s genius. She ad- 
dresses the woman in the child, the 
child in the woman ; and her audience 
seems to be indifferently the little 
men and women, called children, or 
the grown-up children, called men 
and women. She puts the wisest and 
most adult things into the mouths of 
babes and sucklings, and the most 
child-like things into the mouths of 
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old men and women. Hope Devine 
talks the profoundest metaphysics 
with Mrs. Drake, the captain’s wife, 
at nine years old, and with perfect 
truth to nature; for ontological ques- 
tions make the. brains of sensitive 
boys and girls ache and swim long 
before that time. When the child 
asks, “Who made God ?” he asks it 
because the metaphysical conception 
of “cause” has taken such neces- 
sary possession of his understanding, 
that an unbeginning or uncaused uni- 
verse leaves him hanging over a fright- 
ful, fascinating abyss, his feet in the 
air, and his hands just ready to let go, 
as he feels the aching bliss of falling, 
falling, into a bottomless nothingness, 
soft and soothing, with the Nirvana’s 
temptation in its dizzy dying into 
unconsciousness. And old men come 
round to children’s experiences, and 
prattle hand in hand with them, with 
no feeling of disparity of years, no 
sense of wasted time, but with a 
restful reverence for their trusting 
wisdom and unconscious nearness to 
heaven and God. Gabriel Harts- 
horn’s father, whom insanity touches 
with a sort of sanctity, becomes his 
son’s child in his own feeling, though 
always continuing to be his father in 
the noble son’s respect and venera- 
tion. The feeling that childhood is 
a state, and not merely a period, per- 
vades all Mrs. Whitney’s books. And 
so she writes indifferently, and equally 
well, books like the “ Boys of Chequas- 
set” and “ We Girls” and “ Leslie 
Goldthwaite,” for the blossoming gen- 
eration, or “ Faith Gartney ” for maid- 
ens just coming to flower, and “ The 
Gayworthys,” “ Hitherto,” “ Patience 
Strong’s Outings,” and “Real Folks,” 
— books for all ages and seasons, for 
summer and winter, seed-time and 
harvest, and worthy of the most adult 
and exacting minds and hearts. 
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It is plain, too, that Mrs. Whitney 
studies human nature, and God’s spirit 
in human nature, nearest its sources, 
in childhood, with a special reverence 
and care. She has a tender respect 
for the impulses, rights, and claims 
of children; peculiarly for the rights 
of their consciences, affections, and 
imaginations. She isa consistent foe 
of the repressive, suspicious, and ob- 
jecting system, in which childhood is 
considered not as a garden-plot full 
of precious germs of life and beauty, 
but as a bed of weeds, in which even 
the few flowers are of doubtful allow- 
ance, and only rue and marjory and 
thyme and spinach are painfully 
to be made to grow. She hates 
the utilitarian philosophy, which 
reckons nothing useful that is not 
salable, and which counts out as no 
part of the real inheritance any of 
the great universal gifts freely given 
in infinite abundance and richness, like 
air and sky and water, — faith, hope, 
and charity, — too precious ever to be 
in any exclusive ownership. How well 
she understands the wealth of the 
child’s life, who is never merely seeing 
what he sees nor doing what he does, 
but always has meanings and vis- 
ions to himself over and above all 
he shares with his playmates, or could 
share if he would! While Anstiss Dol- 
beare, to enliven the reality, imagines 
herself a visitor only at her own dull 
home, or Hope Devine voyages to 
France or the mountains in every 
schooner that comes to the wharf, or 
scents the plantations of far countries 
in the hogsheads at the grocer’s, and 
spice-islands in the cinnamon and 
cloves that are in the kitchen-closet, 
we see how full and travelled, and in- 
dependent of narrow circumstances, 
or even repressive guardians, imagi- 
native children are. It is the soul 
that thus endows childhood. All 
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children, the stolidest, live in a world 
their parents seldom visit. Their 
little hearts rehearse life’s passions in 
miniature. They love and marry, 
and are mothers and fathers and 
widows and grandmothers; they are 
presidents and lawyers and doctors 
and. ministers and tradesmen and 
artists, before they are out of pina- 
fores or their jackets are separated 
from their trousers. And, as to real- 
ity and seriousness, it would be well 
if the manhood and womanhood of 
half the world had the earnestness 
and reality of the “ make-believe ” 
of ordinary childhood. How many a 
boy of ten years has worshipped with 
a hoarded passion that agitated his 
dreams, and would not let him pro- 
fane with a touch, or confess with a 
look that could be observed, the 
beauty, to him truly divine, of some 
woman of twice or thrice his years; 
has kissed her shadow, and almost 
reeled in the intoxication of her 
notice! How intense to childhood 
the mystery of life and death, — the 
baby’s coming, the grandmother’s 
going ; and how near the presence of 
realities which familiarity hides from 
older eyes! The bed-clothes often 
cover in thoughts and fears for the 
child, which the man might repur- 
chase cheaply with millions ; but, alas! 
he cannot recall the sensibility to 
them he has lost in the world-tough- 
ening of his spiritual fibres. What 
forests ever equal those the city-child 
imagines, as he hears his uncle from 
the country describe the woods he 
drove through in coming “down” in 
the stage-coach? What mountains 
are as picturesque as those in the 
moon of the child’s fancy ? 


“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


But the radical peculiarity of our 
author is, that in what other people 











recognize only as fancies and illusions, 
the dreams and visions of childhood, 
she perceives the real world, the un- 
derlying substance of things. Life in 
earnest is only of such stuff as these 
day-dreams are made of ! When Hope 
“shuts her eyes ” to see far-off coun- 
tries, she is made to insist that “ you 
can’t see what isn’t,” and that her 
vision is not the less real for being 
“all in her eye.” - The Great Source 
of life, the soul of our souls, does not 
make his pictures in our minds out of 
less real and permanent substance 
than he employs when, through the 
vast mysterious forces of crystalliza- 
tion, the delicate and ghostly frost-work 
on the windows is wrought out. There 
is nothing accidental in the shapes 
those exquisite crystdllotypes take, 
and the forests or architecture they 
present is as substantial in the high- 
est sense, as the pines in Norwegian 
woods, or the Duomo at Milan. Not 
less real is the feeling or fancy that 
anchors the child, lost in an ecstatic 
attraction, opposite that silvered fairy- 
work in his nursery window ; and com- 
pels him to wander through the elfin 
land he has discovered, and dwell in 
its palaces, and people it with the love- 
ly or heroic beings of his imagination ! 
Surely, the great spiritual laws which 
create, inspire, and regulate the imagi- 
nation are not less real, nor the stuff 
in which they work less substautial, 
than things that perish in the using. 
The air is stronger than the iron it oxi- 
dizes and rusts to yellow dust. The 
spirit is stronger than the air, that 
exists mainly as its symbol. Exter- 
nals and solids, in spite of their sub- 
stantial show, gain all their reality 
from the shadowy and unsubstantial 
soul behind the hand that feels, the 
eye that sees them. “The things 
that are seen are temporal ; the things 
that are unseen are eternal.” 
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It is the realization of this, not as 
a theological doctrine, or a philosoph- 
ical refinement, but as a practical, 
every-day fact, that gives the special 
originality and furnishes the key-note 
to Mrs. Whitney’s genius. Behind 
all that is common, dreary, drudging, 
unimportant, insignificant, inconse- 
quential, she feels the mystery and 
beauty and power of life itself. And 
life in humanity is God, ever pres- 
ent and active in his spiritual offspring. 
Nothing is, but doth undergo a change 
into something rich and strange in 
this spiritual alembic. Thus, life is 
either religion or irreligion! What 
people are, and are doing, it matters 
not how obscure and humble their cir- 
cumstances, is always of one sort, — 
a divine thing, —living in the use 
or abuse of celestial powers, reckoning 
for or against themselves, with heav- 
enly counters. Their waking and 
sleeping, their play and work, their 
fancies and their facts, their eating 
and fasting, their loving and hating, 
their sorrows and their joys, their 
sheep and oxen, their nets and fish, 
their ships and rafts, their every 
thing or any thing, or nothing, as 
many would deem it,—all are but 
varied symbols, tools, lessons, uses, - 
and disciplines of a common soul, 
from a common Father and Inspirer 
of souls. There is not much choice 
of circumstances in such a universe, 
where there are many books but one - 
alphabet, many teachers but one les- 
son ! 

It would be an injustice to this sol- 
emn truth itself to call this a new or 
original view of things, in any other 
sense than that in which the deepest 
truth, when freshly felt, is always 
original and new in the heart that 
feels it, and in all other hearts that 
are freshened by it; like the old peb- 
bles repolished by every new tide. 
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For from long before Plato to Carlyle, 
all the deeper souls that have lived 
in this world have felt that life was 
turned wrong side out; the real face 
or right side being ever in, and only 
the wrong side out and visible. “The 
shows of things ” have been bent by 
all the finer natures to “the desires 
of the mind;” and what Plato in his 
“ Republic,” and Mr. Carlyle in his 
“Sartor Resartus,” have hinted in 
more unfamiliar forms, Mrs. Whitney 
has made the underlying sentiment 
of all her books. This is a world of 
“shadows,” or of “clothes.” Kings 
on their thrones are as much puppets 


as kings in a pack of cards. The 


real monarchs are often on dung-hills, 
like Richard Hathaway and Gabriel 
Hartshorn. The princely qualities in 
poor children are more truly royal 
than Prince Arthur’s pension of 
seventy-five thousand dollars a year, 
with the dukedom of Connaught 
thrown in. And in the real world, 
where, after all, we are always living, 
— in the world God sees and occupies 
and makes, — things look as they are ; 
and worth and nobleness and truth 
wear their proper aspects, and are not 
grimy and coarse and obscure and 
neglected. Nobody’s life or station 
or real importance is to be measured 
by any thing conventional or artifi- 
cial. “The best Christian in town,” 
like Gabriel, may pass for none at all 
in the conventional church; and the 
least in the Master’s eyes be first and 
greatest in public esteem. 

The lively realization of this prin- 
ciple induces Mrs. Whitney to choose 
her characters not only from all ages, 
but from all stations. It is man and 


woman that concern her, not their 
circumstances; and therefore she is 
just as ready to grapple with the un- 
taught and coarsely-bred and rude, as 
with educated, refined, and polished 


humanity. But she does not (for her 
spiritual insight will not allow it) 
commit the blunder of confining her 
respect for the spirit in man to its 
appearance under humble, laborious, 
and unlovely conditions only. Some 
writers show the bitter dominion un- 
der which external circumstances hold 
their imagination, long after their 
judgment is emancipated, by never 
being able to see a noble soul clothed 
in purple and fine linen. 

But God’s Spirit is not thus hem- 
med in. The ocean washes the Medi- 
terranean shore, clad in olive-groves 
and orange-orchards, quite as freely as 
the sands of desolate Madagascar ; 
but, wherever it comes in, it brings a 
beauty that exceeds all-it finds, and 
supplements all the beauty it misses, 
Nobility of soul in the rich and the 
loftily-placed is at least as laudable 
and as significant as in the poor and 
humble; for who can tell whether 
prosperity or adversity be the harder 
school? Those writers who worship 
only poverty, and lack of culture, and 
absence of refinement (seldom those 
who are much straitened in either 
themselves), are almost as shallow as 
those who. adore only wealth and ret- 
inue and fashion. The great masters 
can find you a man in a prince, anda 
prince in a peasant, with equal readi- 
ness and genuineness of insight. They 
do not make too much of externals, 
either of the showy and dazzling 
kind, or of the repulsive and humiliat- 
ing sort. “A man’s a man for a’ 
that ;” and the king on his throne 
has as good a right to have that re- 
membered as the groom in his stable. 
Mrs. Whitney gives us, therefore, no- 
ble and heart-winning gentlemen, as 
well as high-toned and soul-moving 
sailors from the forecastle, and plough- 
men from the fields. Indeed, castle 
and forecastle may both have their 























lords; and, if true men, they would 
both learn very soon to hold each 
other in much the same esteem. 
Grandon Cope and his mother are 
like Richard Hathaway and his moth- 
er; oply the one group is done in 
porcelain, and the other in stone-ware. 

Next in importance to the sense of 
the spiritual basis of all life and char- 
acter is the author’s keen and never- 
failing sense of the nexus or correspon- 
dences of things, — matter and mind, 
soul and body, things near and things 


* remote, things seemingly related and 


things most oppugnant or indifferent 
to each other; all, in her feeling 
interpretation, have subtle echoes, 
filamentary bonds, an interplaying 
oneness which leaves nothing in the 
universe solitary or unattended or dis- 
connected. The trees whisper indeed, 
where lovers talk low; and stars truly 
listen ; and all nature becomes in full 
and glorious sympathy with gentle 
hearts in noble interchange of soul. 
It-is not the prosaic system of Swe- 
denborg, but something much more 
fluent and full and all-comprehending, 
that animates Mrs. Whitney’s evident 
feeling touching the unity of things 
and their correspondences. Nature 
is not a capricious device ; nay it was 
neither made for man, nor man for it ; 
but they were both made together, 
and have relations so radical and 
essential, that bone does not answer 
to socket more truly than spirit mates 
with matter, or the laws of the mind 
with those of the stars and the flowers. 
Seldom has any one realized as prac- 
tically as this writer, the centrality of 
every fact and every person and 
every incident; of every atom of 
matter and every fibre of every heart. 
If the individual belongs to the uni- 
verse, the universe also belongs to 
him. When the child wishes the sun 
to rise fair on its holiday, it has no 
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need to think that the sun rises for 
millions who may need rain and 
clouds more than sunshine and splen- 
dor of light. For the Infinite Wisdom 
and Might, by some subtile power, 
has woven every individual soul in 
with his universe in such a way, that 
it all belongs to and exists for each, 
as much as if no other soul lived. 
The vulgar notion that human inter- 
ests and wants and wishes conflict, 
even in the divine heart, so that God 
canaot be as generous or watchful or 
bounteous as he would, because he 
must needs divide up and parcel out 
his providence, and consider the gen- 
eral good at the individual expense, 
is simply making God no more than 
a greater finite Ruler. The glory of 
God, and his blessedness to us, is that 
he is not bound and limited by our 
human deficiencies. What is the in- 
finity in Infinite Power, Wisdom, and 
Love, if it cannot reconcile, absolutely 
and wholly, the greatest general with 
the greatest individual good? Sure- 
ly, it is not a misfortune to any one 
child of God that God has other and 
many children! Surely, no one child’s 
estate is less because there are so 
many heirs! For the fortune is in- 
finite. The brotherhood, indeed, is part 
of the estate. The public sacrifices we 
make are in the eternal interest of 
our private fortunes. If there are 
general laws, they are not mere ne- 
cessities of God’s providence, but ex- 
cellencies and glories of his nature, 
and privileges of our lot. This isthe 
divine way. Who shall dare to pick 
and choose the threads in the great 
seamless fabric of God’s garment? 
this thread as not matching; this 
other as superfluous; that as faded 
and frayed; this as clearly taken up 
in haste, or to meet an unavoidable 
necessity? It all hangs together. 
It is perfect. Every thread, like the 
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spider’s web, trembles with the weav- 
er’s foot and at the least touch of any 
lightest wing upon it. It is all cen- 
tre and all circumference. What can 
we make out of the omnipresence of 
God less than that he is always pres- 
ent in all his attributes at each point 
of his universe, and as completely 
present in one as in any other part? 
“Lo! God is here!” is always to be 
assumed. How do all difficulties 
touching special and general provi- 
dences dissolve in the warmth of the 
divine Omnipresence ? If God be on 
a journey, no wonder we must sit and 
wait for him, as we wait with a bro- 
ken limb for the doctor. But if he 
is here, now and always, here in all 
his attributes, then there is no rea- 
son why what is allowed, or what is 
not prevented, should not in every 
instance and for every person, be re- 
garded as not only the best under the 
circumstances, but as absolutely best ; 
not as happening under any scrimp- 
ing exigency, but as holding hid with- 
in it all the wealth, wisdom, and 
love of the Infinite Maker, the Ruler 
and Father of the universe. 

So exquisitely into detail is this di- 
vine care carried, that it is no fancy 
(if fancy itself be not also a part of 
the reality) that the whole universe 
quivers at the soft touch of the in- 
fant’s finger-tips ; echoes the laugh of 
the child as he sings on his way to 
school; nor that Nature is found ar- 
ranging her external ways in a curious 
harmony of chromatic chords around 
spiritual themes, or with a delicate 
obligato accompanying the silent song 
of every heart. The providential 
stone that sheered the wheel from the 
precipice; the providential pause that 
saved by one step the traveller from 
the lightning’s path; the providential 
cry that bent the head just as thie 
bullet passed through the space it 
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occupied a second before, — these do 
not imply a Providence sitting and 
watching as a switch-holder watches 
the track and trains, but only a pre- 
siding Spirit of Love and Wisdom and 
Truth and Goodness, so interfused and 
so interacting, so present in infinite 
fulness and with one never-changing 
purpose, in what is conscious and 
what is unconscious, —in matter and 
mind, in nature and man, — that not 
only is the universe harmonized in 
masses, suns, stars, and planets, tides 
and winds, but each atom is tied to 
every other; and every act is knit in 
with all history; and no event is 
isolated or cut off from the bosom 
plan of the all-animating Spirit of 
nature, life, and history. 

It is the profound and ever-present 
sense of this unity in things, that 
gives such a mystic flavor to Mrs. 
Whitney’s books. Take the wonder- 
ful spiritual meaning she finds in the 
stones that are described in the Book 
of Revelation, as forming the wall of 
the New Jerusalem. Those jewels 
are only the rainbow of promise 
in God’s sky, echoed from the wall of 
man’s predestined habitation. Or are 
rainbows and jewels themselves but 
man’s heart, —the echo of God’s, — 
with the great gamut of his spiritual 
affections struck in colors and pre- 
cious stones; so that it is his love 
that glows in the ruby, his beauty 
that blazes in the diamond, his mercy 
that sweats in the sardius? Is the 
rainbow only man’s soul, in all its 
chromatic chords, scored upon the 
sky ? What are musical notes, but 
colors for the ear? what rainbows, 
but music for the eye? And what 
cares the soul whether harmony enter 
at one or the other portal? Or is it 
that the God who made nature and 
man, jewels and rainbows, and human 
thoughts and feelings, made them all 




















from one spiritual impulse and in one 
mould, so that when he thought of 
purity, pearls among precious stones, 
violet among colors, and lilies among 
flowers, with charity in virgin hearts, 
were all in one moment made, and 
made in eternal harmony with each 
other ? 

We shall be excused for dwelling 
so long upon this point by those who 

remember how large a-place this seri- 
ous sense of the divine relationship 
of persons and things holds in Mrs. 
Whitney’s writings; and yet we are 
admonished that it is necessary to 
guard against the inference that she 
is a philosophical pantheist, or a 
mystic lost to practical sense by the 
haunting of her own dreams. That 
is just the finest part of her genius, 
that it is not one-sided. Intuitive as 
her. perceptions are, and deep down 
as are the springs of life which she 
habitually visits, she lives still on the 
ground among common things, —in 
the open air, and out in the streets 
and fields. She has quite as keen a 
sense of the concrete as of the ab- 
stract; and, indeed, is not satisfied 
until she has caged her abstractions 
within four walls, and given them a 
particular history. Nobody realizes 
better that we live in flesh and blood, 
on bread and butter, from sunrf&se 
to sunset, by minutes, months, and 
years; and that each has a limited 
sphere. She knows, too, how small 
a place heroics have in human life; 
what a plodding, monotonous, and 
repetitious thing ordinary existence 
is; how large a portion of our time 
we have to spend waiting for some- 
thing to happen. But the drudgery 
and delay and common-place aspect 
of things do not need to be concealed 
or excused on her theory. They have 
great reasons behind them, and are 
the best part of life. Who that lives 
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what is called an intellectual and as- 
piring life—dealing professionally 
perhaps with words, and familiar with 
sacred things in his daily speech — has 
not sometimes felt that the meaning 
of things was lost by a too artificial 
consciousness of them, and a too famil- 
iar habit of talking about them, or 
even thinking about them? When, 
without any power to speak of the 
secret in his soul, some plain day- 
laborer is observed for thirty, forty 
years, devoting himself to ten hours’ 
daily straining toil, to support his wife 
and children, and never once gives 
himself any credit for his constancy, 
nor recognizes the manly patience 
and fidelity in his heart, — who does 
not, as he thinks on the cake and 
praise he has meanwhile earned for 
his ministerial or philanthropic exer- 
tions, feel as if he could gladly make 
himself a cushion for thie unconscious 
hero’s feet, or as if God would cer- 
tainly reverse the public estimate, 
if these two souls should together 
appear at life’s end, at his all-knowing 
bar? There is nothing so sublime as 
patient labor, except patient waiting ! 
Thinking is more than talking ; and 
feeling is more than thinking; and 
doing is more than all, and includes all. 
It is, then, what we do, that proves 
and makes what we are: but the 
doing is not always acting ; it is quite 
as often suffering. Mrs. Whitney is 
a sworn foe to sentimentalism. She 
hates fine language, fine speeches, 
formal professions of virtue and piety 
and friendship. Words are the 
cheapest and least meaningful form 
of language with her. Looks, acts, 
symbolic motions of hand or foot or 
elbow, all are more eloquent and more 
loaded with life and feeling, than the 
most rounded periods. Her charac- 
ters, if her favorites, are seldom 
afflicted with long tongues. She 
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makes them show themselves in their 
actions ; and, when they converse, the 
least things they say, by their sim- 
plicity and hidden heartiness, speak 
volumes. 

In still another respect does Mrs. 
Whitney avoid the sentimental or 
rhapsodic religion of idealists. She is 
a firm believer in the objective reali- 
ties of which human faith and hope 
and love lay hold. God is no mere 
speculative necessity of the intellect 
or the imagination, but a living Per- 
son. Heaven is a place as well as a 
state. Humay souls are more indi- 
vidual, substantial, and lasting than 
the stars which God yet calls by their 
names. The hopes and longings of 
the heart, which seem so often memo- 
ries of some lost paradise which we are 
leaving farther and farther behind, 
are truly the secret shadows of glories 
hanging over us, and waiting our ap- 
proach! The coming events in man’s 
great history cast their shadows before. 
But the world is not phantasmagoric. 
There is nothing in the kaleidoscope 
of the mind that was not put there, 
and ‘is not real; nor can any chance- 
shake arrange its stones in any order 
which was not pre-ordained, does not 
follow mathematical laws, and tell 
truth and not falsehood. Nothing 
can well be finer than the bold way 
in which Anstiss Dolbeare, Hope 
Devine, and Aunt Chism encounter 
the New-England gnostics in Mrs. 
Holgate’s parlor at Boston. The neo- 
phytes of revived heathenism bring 
out all their full-blown and prismatic 
novelties of opinion, to find Aunt 
Chism pooh-poohing them aside like 
soap-bubbles, with the vigorous breath 
of her sturdy common-sense. Hope 
finds all that is true or good in Car- 
lyle and Mr. Emerson anticipated 
and better said in the New Testament, 
while she misses what is most vital 
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in her gospel faith in their imper- 
sonal theosophy. 

Indeed, everywhere Mrs. Whitney 
shows herself to be not only a strong 
theist, but an earnest Christian. 
She values not only the contents of 
Christianity, but the vessel in which 
they were brought. She has_ not 
been carried away, though Boston 
born and bred, and educated in the 
Unitarian denémination, like almost 
all the finer intelligences of her gen- 
eration and neighborhood, with the 
illusion that you may destroy the 
aqueduct, without any prejudice to 
the water-supply ; or make light of 
the spring, because you praise the 
stream that flows from it. 

She has not been able to flatter 
her conceit enough to think that only 
what is absolute in Christianity is 
good enough for man’s spiritual food. 
What is relative to human wants, 
and specifically adapted to its end in 
human salvation, seems to her even 
more valuable and significant.. Nor 
has she reached the position from 
which man makes himself “the meas- 
ure of God.” There is evident in all 
her writings, and specially in “ Hith- 
erto,” in which more dirett and 
intentional religious indoctrination is 
aimed at, a solid and experimental 
appreciation of the place Christ has 
in the divine plan for humanity. She 
does not interpret away, or dilute, 
or evade her Christology. It is posi- 
tive, firm, and deliberate. Perhaps it 
is not quite so certain what her dog- 
matic views of Christ are; nor is this 
important. Probably she has discov- 


ered (for she is a close and persistent 
thinker on these themes) that “no 
man knoweth the Son but the Fath- 
er ;” that there are insoluble mysteries 
in Christ’s nature, and that the early 
view of the Church, narrowed greatly 
since the days of the Athanasian 

















Creed, may be nearer true than either 
modern Humanitarianism, or the 
idolatrous deification of Jesus as 
the only true God. Saving the su- 
premacy of the Father, as God in 
himself, without supplement of Son or 
Spirit, we may give Christ any place 
below that supremest one, without 
violating either Scripture or reason ; 
and nobody can tell at this date what 
the Christology of Liberal Christians 
will be fifty years hence. All who 
continue to be Christians in any 
plain and proper sense, it is safe 
enough to say, will think more and 
not less of Christ, and will feel that 
they know less about his nature. So 
far as we can sound Mrs. Whitney’s 
Christology, she is in respect of Christ 
where Christians of all denominations, 
though some might feel a desire for 
more than she possesses, would unite 
in approving all that she formally 
professes to believe or teach. 

Next to the Christian character of 
her faith, we place, as perhaps of more 
obvious importance, the unerring 
soundness and elevation of her ethics. 

So far as we have observed, there 
is not a misstep or doubtful foot-fall 
in all her writings, considered from 
the moral side. She never excuses 
falseness, equivocation, nor any form 
of border neutrality in the moral 
issues of life. 

The most sympathetic of interpre- 
ters of the mixed and varied motives 
of our human hearts, and recog- 
nizing the infirmities and follies of 
the best, she never confounds right 
and wrong, nor conceals from herself 
the essential quality of human actions. 
It is not to be expected that all mortals 
should be perfect saints; but it is all- 
important that they should not call 
evil good, nor deceive themselves as 
to the moral complexion of their own 
unworthy actions. If a man lies 
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and owns to himself that he has lied, 
it is next to owning it to the victims 
of his falseness and to God ; and there 
is hope that he may recover his truth. 
But people who lie, and doit so adroitly 
that they deceive themselves as well 
as others, are like “the dyer’s hand 
which grows to what it works in.” 
Their very souls become so dark- 
skinned that moral stains will not 
show upon their consciences. The 
most hopeless of the immoral are 
those whose natures are so mixed that 
good and evil, right and wrong, form 
a tasteless, limpid, colorless compound, 
and, like some Western streams, run 
pure and clear as crystal to the eye, 
but are deadly to the stomach, and full 
of poisonous miasmas for the breath. 

There is a noble severity in the 
moral tone of this writer, which is 
rare and sanative. She never allows 
vice or folly or falsehood in her char- 
acters to escape chastisement ; and she 
is as patient as Providence in wait- 
ing for the seeds of retribution to 
ripen. With what a kind cruelty 
she follows up poor Jane Gair’s 
treachery to her father’s will, until 
we are half ready in our pity to pray 
that she will spare this feeble victim 
of her own cupidity and self-deluding 
inveracity! But, no! she makes her 
lie in the bed she has made for her- 
self, and die in an awfully tragic pa- 
ralysis on the very pillow where her 
worthy father’s white hairs had 
honored the innocency of his life 
and the purity of his gentle heart, 
when he died, with Jane’s ear at 
his mouth, as the trusted but false 
depository of his last wishes for his 
family. She had wickedly held her 
lips with a bad secret in them, until 
she could not and should not be 
allowed to tell it, though she would! 
The comfort of confession should not 


allay the death-bed of so hardened 
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and persistent a sinner, so cunning 
and .so ingrained an offender, who 
had deceived herself almost as com- 
pletely as everybody else. 

How severely, too, she makes 
Say, Mrs. Gair’s daughter, deal with 
- herself, when, after a struggle of 
years with her love for Gershom, 
she will not allow herself to receive 
it when it comes, because it seems 
purchased by the services it has cost 
her so dearly to render to his and 
his mother’s pecuniary rights! She 
doubts her own affections, though 
her life is rooted in her love, because 
the sentiment of justice has for the 
time extinguished the consciousness 
of every thing but itself in her heart, 
inflamed with a remorse which be- 
longs only to her mother, whose sins 
she feels bound to confess to her own 
shame, and bear to her own nearly 
mortal sorrow! How cruelly Anstiss 


punishes herself for her coquetry 


with Allard Cope, her insensibility 
to Grandon’s dignified worth, and 
her hardness to Richard Hathaway’s 
unobtrusive greatness of soul! Sure- 
ly such a fine sensibility as this 
must surprise the souls of most mod- 
ern girls, who feel as proud as an 
Indian of his scalps, of the hearts they 
have stuck upon their breastpins. 

Yet what punishment can be too 
severe for women, or men, trifling 
with the sanctities of love, and 
casting forth arrows and death, while 
they cry, “It is sport”? Mrs. Whit- 
ney has in nothing exhibited the 
fineness of her moral standard better 
than in the ethics of love. She never 
treats the subject, — which is yet the 
principal theme, as it should be, of 
her works, — without a profound 
seriousness and tender earnestness. 
She knows and feels that deep as Love 
is in God’s nature, and his chosen 
name, se central and profound is it in 


human nature; that the heart, its 
special organ, is more central than 
the brain; and that the issues of life 
and death are out of it. This, too, 
makes human love always take on 
in her books, what it so frequently 
takes on in real life, a religious as- 
pect. It is indeed the infinite qual- 
ity in love,— the ever and always and 
all; the above all, and in place of 
all, and in compensation for all; 
the feelings of losing self in another 
being, and of tasting something 
infinite and inexhaustible in the 
draught of requited affection; it is 
the body and soul union, the sun- 
dering of all other ties to make this 
complete, that has made love ever 
the other name for religion, and its 
experiences secret, holy, and mystic, 
like those of worship and faith. When 
God calls himself the husband of 
the widow, when the apostle calls 
the Church the bride of Christ, 
they only symbolize and interpret 
the intrinsic piety and sanctity of 
love in its familiar domestic charac- 
ter. Thank God! no abuses, no sen- 
suality, no illusions and disappoint- 
ments, can seriously profane a shrine 
so perennially reconsecrated in hu- 
man experience. Children play on 
the steps of cathedrals, who yet feel 
that a holy of holies ends the aisle at 
whose entrance they trifle. And all 
the frivolity and nonsense which in- 
vest the out-works of the tender god 
cannot remove the chrism that anoints 
his sacred head. 

The simplicity, naturalness, and 
exquisite delicacy of all the critical 
moments in the love-passages of 
our author’s characters do the great- 
est honor to the insight, purity, and 
nobility of her nature. How full 
she can fill the shallowest words! 
How racy she can render the tamest 
phrases! How piercing the gentlest 
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and least direct arrow becomes from 
her bow! She shapes the lips of her 
heroes and heroines so that what 
they say gets its only meaning as 
from them. Richard Hathaway never 
says an original or a strong or a hot 
word in all his history ; but the author 
manages to make it very plain how 
he stormed (as the sun stormed the 
traveller's cloak off his back) the deep- 
est heart out of that seven-walled 
city, Anstiss Dolbeare! ‘To us, how- 
ever, there is no love-passage in all 
her books more exquisitely perfect in 
its mingled humor and pathos, than 
the crisis of Huldah and Ebenezer’s 
mutual understanding in “ The Gay- 
worthys,” where the pulling of sheets 
for the ironing is inimitably made 
the opportunity, and the illustration 
of their jerky “backwardness about 
coming forward,” and of their final 
abrupt precipitation into each other’s 
honest arms. 


The admirable local coloring which 
Mrs. Whitney has given to her thor- 


oughly New-England tales is of 
priceless value at a time when the 
dialect and customs and manners of 
the most characteristic period of New- 
England life are so rapidly passing 
out of the knowledge and observation 
of the rising generation. Her sym- 
pathetic temper, and extraordinary 
memory of tones and motions, appear 
in the exact reproduction she fur- 
nishes us of that awkward, nasal, 
angular creature, of sterling honesty, 
profound feeling, and intense self-re- 
spect, the “ hired help” of New-Eng- 
land towns. The sly, unsmiling wit, 
the secret contempt for all demonstra- 
tive feeling, the all-enduring patience, 
the smothered passion, the self-reli- 
ance, and the inward reverence of those 
hollow-cheeked, thin-breasted, large- 
handed and broad-footed people, who 
made New England what she is, no- 
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body has better exhibited than Mrs. 
Whitney. She has understood the 
profound enthusiasm that smoulders 
under their ashen dulness of man- 
ner, the keen intellectuality of their 
ungrammatical brains, and _ the 
weighty meaning of their idiomatic 
and costive speech. All that intense 
individuality that so long filled the 
New-England towns with people as 
marked as the different creatures that 
entered the ark, but too dissimilar 
ever to be counted in pairs, she has 
reproduced in a score of her charac- 
ters; Jacob in “ The Boys of Chequas- 
set,” and Huldah and Eben Hatch, 
Mrs. Wealthy Hoogly and Jazeniah, 
the Pulsifer girls, and Mrs. Cryke 
with her memorable elbows, and Miss 
Chism,— perhaps, from her social 
position, the most eminent success of - 
all. That hard shell and soft heart; 
that vitriolic tongue, yet never point- 
ed by any thing less than a command- 
ing sentiment of duty; that tyranni- 
cal supervision, which was just as ex- 
acting of itself as of those it awed and 
quelled into obedience; that stern 
seuse of life as a school and discipline, 
in which pleasure had no rightful 
place, and young people had no busi- 
ness to be young, and must get wise 
and sober at once, — all this is admira- 
bly portrayed in many of our author’s 
favorite characters. She understands, 
too, the old New-Eungland minister ; 
perhaps not quite as well as Mrs, 
Stowe, — how should she ? — but suffi- 
ciently well to give us his awfully 
dogmatic sermonizing, his patient 
round of parish calls, his fearful self- 
exploring diary of God’s dealings with 
his heart and conscience, with his 
gossiping observations of all that be- 
fell his neighbors. The effect of the 
brimstone sermon, from the text, 
“ Flee to the mountains,” upon poor 
Mr. Hartshorn, is a wonderfully real 








and tragic portrayal of the way in 
which the letter used to kill the 
spirit of truth, after it had become 
petrified in a New-England ministe- 
rial association, under the command- 
ing influence of some stern and meta- 
physical dogmatist, for a few genera- 
tions. The Rev. Mr. King’s charac- 
ter and domestic history is another 
fine sketch of the way things went 
with less resolute clerical natures. 

In all that appertains to -the farm- 
life, — the festivals, the funerals and 
weddings, the winter ways and the 
summer pleasures, of New England, 
with berrying and husking and har- 
vesting, with butter and milk, with 
orchard-birds and garden-flowers and 
way-side bushes and forest-trees, 
with farm horses and cows, with beer- 

“brewing and cider-pressing, — Mrs. 
Whitney shows herself a rare and re- 
tentive observer of ways that she 
could have seen only in very early 
youth. Perhaps the present genera- 
tion cannot fully appreciate the exact- 
ness of her pictures. But they may 
judge, from her descriptions of New- 
England scenery, how accurate and 
graphic she is in dealing with exter- 
nal facts. Every thing connected 
with color in nature has a never- 
failing charm for hereye. The green 
earth, with all its exquisite grada- 
tions of greenness; the blue sky, 
with its infinite shades of azure; the 
clouds, in all their purples and slates 
and fleecy whites, and all their golden 
hues, and rare apple-greenish tints, 
she makes live again in her pages, 
just as they haunt the memory of the 
New-Englander, —let him go where 
he will, and to whatsoever more 

favored skies and lands, — as the per- 
fection of symbolic beauty to which 
it takes New-England hills and rocks 
and forests and ponds, and New-Eng- 
land elms, and villages beneath their 
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shade, and New-England white meet- 
ing-houses and red district school- 
houses, to give their whole charm 
and significance. Where do thunder- 
storms have such an awful beauty and 
terror as among her hills? Where 
do fogs and mists play so magic a 
part as in the river-scenery of New 
England valleys? Where are the 
woods so varied, and so highly colored 
with flowers in spring, and in autumn 
with leaves, the crops so irregularly 
chequered, and valley and wood, 
meadow and hill, pasture and 
ploughed field, so mingled, and in such 
a delicious general effect? Where 
run the roads up and down and round 
such stony hills, through such over- 
hanging woods, by the side of such 
vine-clad walls and fences? Ah! 
there is no spot on earth, where inde- 
pendence, thrift, and labor have left a 
clearer, a lovelier impress, than in this 
clime, where ruggedness has smiled 
into beauty, without losing its native 
vigor of outline or variety of feature. 
True, it is a solenfn and often melan- 
choly country, — like its people, stern 
and sad; but as its old graveyards, grim 
and neglected, sandy or bleak, often 
overhung verdant and comely mead- 
ows, so you can hardly ride five miles 
in any part of New England, however 
bleak and sad, without passing into 
rare beauty and verdure. Its stern- 
ness easily melts into gentleness, or 
shifts with sudden, unexpected turns 
to softness and fertility. 

All this is written over all the 
pages of these books with a true 
New-England pen and heart; and 
the authoress herself is a beautiful 
intellectual product and outcome of 
the scenery — physical and moral— 
she describes. She is herself logical 
and metaphysical, a stern fighter 
with the vast problems of life and 
religion; and this gives a certain 
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granitic base and quality to her mind 
and style and characters, a cropping 
out in unyielding edges of stone. 
Blasts of east wind, and weeks of 
rain, have found their way into her 
soul; long November storms gloom 
over, and March winds howl and 
sweep through the much-enduring, 
patient characters she produces. 
There is a keen winter air in her 
temper, a curl of frosted smoke, de- 
layed, but still mounting upward; 
and there are long seasons of snow- 
locked paths and mud-blocked spring 
roads, as if the mental going and 
spiritual progress in New England 
were always over that way described 
in the popular negro song, “ Jordan 
is a hard road to travel.” Nothing 
to be made out of this soil except by 
the most painstaking diligence: no 
favors expected here. Nature ac- 


cepted as a severe landlord, but just! 
And then, how deep the wells must 


be, if you would reach the permanent 
. springs; and how hard to sink them 
in that rocky soil! Ah! the New- 
Englander, if he does not inherit his 
faith, has a fearful hunt for it; for 
he does not mean to be taken in, or 
come off with a counterfeit article. 
His climate and soil have taught him 
that hard things must be treated 
with hard blows. He has ploughed 
too many rocky fields with six oxen, 
and made them yield at last the rich 
products of his patient plodding, not 
to expect to work for his spiritual 
harvest, and not to expect to have it 
in @ very tangible form when it 
comes in. “ His hay,” he will often 
tell you, “ain’t quite’as heavy as 
’twas last year; but what there is of 
it is awful solid.” Mrs. Whitney 
has the New-England reserve and 
slow-yielding. Her seasons are long, 
especially the springs and winters. 
She has no fancy farming; and no 
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luscious fruits. She raises hay and 
corn and apples and ice. There is a 
sturdy, earnest patience about all her 
work, and a faith in the waiting and 
dreary periods, which only a New- 
Englander could be expected fully to 
feel. 

We should not wonder if some 
people felt the stern moral logic and 
the metaphysics and the problem- 
grasping character of Mrs. Whitney, 
specially in “Hitherto” and “ Pa- 
tience Strong’s Outings,” as a little 
wearisome and unnatural. But they 
do not know New England, nor feel 
how truly she represents it in these 
sternly earnest and brain and heart 
tasking books. It is the New-England 
granite and March winds, and long 
winters and solemn snows, with the 
awful northern lights, and the fogs 
and mists from the ocean, that make 
such people and such a writer. 

But the stern and logical and hard 
mental qualities in the New-England 
mind are not unfrequently over-grown 
— as her stony hills are clothed with 
vines — with a moral verdure and an 
exquisite tracery of imaginative and 
mystic feeling; and it is the beauti- 
ful clothing of a luxuriant imagina- 
tion and all-clasping sympathies over 
the subsoil of intellectual and moral 
severity, — like the rich, pebbly loam 
of New England upon her granite 
foundations, yielding the richest and 
most lasting verdure,— that gives 
Mrs. Whitney’s genius such a New- 
England flavor and power. She is not 
tropical, passionate, self-abandoned, 
overflowing, either in style or charac- 
ter; rather temperate, controlled, 
modest, and checked with a tight 
rein. But how tender is the tender- 
ness of herrugged men! How loving 
the love of her self-contained and 
firm women! How mystic and poeti- 
cal her very metaphysics! How 
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" * streaked with fire her logic! “On 


the whole, a divine tenderness and 
delicacy of feeling, like that of flowers 
that grow near mountain-tops (none 
so beautiful in all the world as on 
Syrian mountains) distinguish her! 
Vines that grow in the chinks of 
rocky precipices, or on the walls of 
old churches, are the very loveliest in 
the world. The smile of warriors is 
sweeter than that of saints, and the 
gentleness of stern hands is gentler 
than woman’s. We feel as if her na- 
ture was that of a plant that had fought 
its way through a frosty cellar to the 
light; or had its roots tangled in with 
stones, but had overhung them with 
the most graceful foliage and the 
most delicate flowers. 

Her style partakes of this New- 
England pulverized granite. It is 


strong and crisp. She carries, like 
most New-Englanders, an axe; but 
there is neither poison on its edge, nor 
jag nor tear in its stroke: it is keen, 


incisive, brilliant, vigorous, full of 
short strokes, and ringing like one 
cutting his way through a New-Eng- 
land thicket or swamp with a sharp 
hatchet. There is less music and 
oily flow than many might crave. 
Indeed, we suspect that music is not 
a passion with the authoress, and she 
may even want a musical ear; it is 
often so with those who have other 
inlets for the divine harmony. But 
although wonderfully crowded and 
suggestive, and often really wearying 
in the multiplication of little inciden- 
tal truth-marks, there is not much 
flow in her genius. It has rather a 
glacier-like movement, slow, fateful, 
irresistible, crystallic, solemn, than a 
movement as of a stream, — bright, 
musical, copious, and unbroken. Butit. 
is full of glints and sparkles of wit, a 
wonderful felicity of epithets, and is a 


vast arsenal of telling phrases. She 
has read much and knows much; 
and shows incidentally and without 
pedantry her botany and geology 
and astronomy, and that she keeps 
up with the science and philosophy of 
the day, and is familiar with the best 
authors. 

But, after all, we return to the geni- 
us for religion, and for teaching reli- 
gion by fictitious characters, — char- 
acters working out their salvation 
under ordinary human and New-Eng- 
land circumstances, — as the cardinal 
glory and charm of these books. We 
do not. doubt that thousands have 
found, are finding, and will continue 
to find, a guidance such as they can- 
not obtain elsewhere into the spiritual 
and Christian life, by the light and 
love of Mrs. Whitney’s moral and 
religious genius. She is perhaps the 
best American example of the fact 
we have endeavored to set forth in a 
previous paper, on the function of the 
Modern Novel, of the tendency of our 
times to use fiction as a better vehicle 
than dissertation, sermon, or poetry, 
for conveying religious truth to the 
reading class, —so much larger now- 
a-days than the church-going class. 
We hope that Mrs. Whitney will be 
long spared to produce works like her 
past books in both her departments, 
juvenile stories, and novels for all ages. 
It would have been delightful to have 
illustrated every point in this notice 
by quotations, and to have analyzed 
each one of her books in turn; but 
we have thought it a more needed ser- 
vice to try to analyze her genius, and 
to characterize the main features in 
her mental, moral, and spiritual con- 
stitution. We feel already that we 
have said too much for ourselves and 
our readers, and not enough for the 
subject. 
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WALPURGIS NIGHT. 
BY MISS CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 


WE waited till the stroke of midnight, pealing 
From out the old church-tower, 

Came softly through the silent village fing, 
And told the mystic hour. 

We hastened through the dewy gardens, finding 
The shadows all awake, 

Following on, in long procession winding 
Down to the dusky lake. 


Up rose the mists, in ghostly ranks advancing, 
To meet us on the shore; 

And o’er the silver waters lightly dancing, 
Our boat away they bore, 

Far up the lake, where the soft moonlight lingers 
Upon the northern strand, 

And whispering larches, with their long green fingers, 
Beckon us towards the land. 


There on the strand we sat, and heard the singing 
* Of Peris in the air; 

The mermaid’s laughter o’er the water ringing; 
And Nixie in despair, 

Harping upon his harp in mournful wooing ; 
Faint through the rustling trees 

We caught the shouting of the Fauns, pursuing 
The timid Dryades. 


We heard the springs and rivers onward flowing, 
The rush of balmy showers ; 

The unknown sound of all the grasses growing, 
The budding of the flowers ; 

And soon the fragrant woods took up the story, — 
The whole wide earth began 

To welcome in with one grand hymn of glory 
The birthday of old Pan. 


A silence followed; then arose a heyday 
Of wild and lawless mirth ; 
The riotous luxuriance of May Day, 
The carnival of earth: 
All Nature frolicked, till the gray dawn, blending 
With the moon’s fading light, 
Proclaimed the morn ; all the mad revels ending 
Of weird Walpurgis Night. 
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THE HYMN OF CLEANTHES. 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


Tue hymns and psalms and sacred 
songs of the Hebrew Bible are a 
phenomenon in the history of litera- 
ture that nothing can account for 
but the inspiration of God. The 
earliest form of sacred literature, out- 
side of the Bible, is found in the 
hymns of the Veda. Next come the 
Homeric hymns. After this, the 
hymns and odes to the gods by more 
modern poets in Greece and Rome. 
In Horace can be found odes or 
hymns to almost all the gods of the 
pantheon. Catullus, Virgil, Ovid, 
Tibullus, and Propertius have ad- 
dressed hymns or prayers to various 
divinities ; and yet in this whole range 
of literature there is but one hymn 
that can be found presenting true 
and sublime views of the one God, 
the Creator of all things. Bishop 
Lowth truly says of the representa- 
tion of God in the fiftieth Psalm, as 
coming to judge the world, “That high 
degree of sublimity to which the 
Psalmist rises on such occasions is 
only to be attained by the Hebrew 
muse; for it is a truth universally 
acknowledged, that no religion what- 
ever, no poetic history, is provided 
with a store of imagery so striking, 
so magnificent, so capable of embel- 
lishing a scene the most sublime that 
the human imagination can compre- 
hend.” The same is true as to all 
other presentations of God. The 
reason is obvious. The mythology 
of the polytheistic nations represents 
the gods rather in the image of de- 
praved men, than as holy, self-exist- 
ent, all-wise, almighty. This is seen 
in every one of the Homeric hymns, 
in some of which are celebrated even 
the impure amours of gods and god- 


desses. Hence Lowth says correctly, 
“The Greek hymns were based 
chiefly on mythological narratives, 
and those concerning things which 
merited neither admiration nor praise.” 
The same is true of all the classic 
Latin hymns. The hymns of the 
Veda are addressed to Indra the 
god of day, the Maruts or storm 
gods, Agni the god of fire, and other 
gods. Some regard them as personi- 
fications of great natural agents. It 
is said by those who have studied 
the subject, that these gods were 
originally regarded as different mani- 
festations of one God; and that in the 
earlier ages he was not pantheistically 
viewed. Yet it is undeniable that 
the ultimate result,was pantheism ; 
and it is clear that to personify such 
natural agents, and to address hymns 
to them as divine, can lead to no true 
and worthy worship of the one su- 
preme personal God. Such, then, has 
been and is hymnology out of the 
Bible. After searching in vain 
through such a moral desert for true 
and sublime conceptions of God, as 
the basis of heart-felt communion 
with him, we are prepared, as never 
before, to apprehend the divine ful- 
ness and glory of the psalms and 
hymns of the word of God, and to feel 
that nothing can account for them 
but the inspiration of God. And this 
effect will be augmented by a careful 
study even of the one hymn which, 
rising above the marshes and mists 
of pagan mythology, at last comes 
into the sunshine of the true God. 

This one hymn is the hymn ad- 
dressed to Jove by the Stoic philoso- 
pher, Cleanthes. 

There are many reasons for a pe- 
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culiar interest in this hymn. It is 
regarded by all competent judges as 
the noblest hymn of all antiquity, 
excepting those of the Bible. It has, 
moreover, great intrinsic excellence, 
judged by an absolute standard. It 
presents the religious convictions and 
emotions of the more intelligent pa- 
gans in a very interesting and in- 
structive light. It excites additional 
interest in view of the fact that it 
was read by the Apostie Paul, and 
was deemed worthy of being quoted 
in his argument addressed to the 
Athenians on Mars’ Hill. In that 
argument he sets forth God, the 
Creator of all things, as a personal 
God, and thereby exposes the folly 
of idol worship. Addressing an audi- 
ence of Greeks, he appeals to certain 
of their own poets who had said, “ We 
are his offspring,” and reasons from 
the conscious personality of man the 
offspring, to the corresponding per- 
sonality of God, the Father of man; 
and thus condemns the representa- 
tion and worship of the divine Spirit 
by “images of gold or silver or stone, 
graven by art or man’s device.” 
What argument can be more pro- 
found and fundamental ? Does not 
a rational curiosity lead us to inquire 
who were these poets? Does their 
language, as they understood it, sus- 
tain the argument of Paul? What 
is the context from which these 
words are taken? What light, if 
any, does, this quotation throw on 
Paul’s acquaintance with the Greek 
poets, and with classical literature ? 

There is no field of thought more 
intensely interesting than is opened 
by an attempt to answer these ques- 
tions. 

In answer to the first question, the 
names of at least four Greek poets 
are given, as having advanced the 
sentiment quoted by Paul. Aratus, 


Cleanthes, Pindar, and Pythagoras, 
in the golden verses ascribed to him, 
but composed by one of his disciples. 
Aratus, referring to Jove, says, “ We 
are his offspring.” Cleanthes, in a 
hymn to Jove, says, “ We are thy off- 
spring.” Pindar says, “God and 
men are of the same race” (or fam- 
ily). The golden verses of Pythag- 
oras say, “The descent of man is 
divine.” Though the idea is the 
same in all these cases, yet as the 
language of Aratus and Cleanthes 
coincides most accurately with the 
quotation of Paul, and as he speaks 
of more than one poet, it is generally 
conceded that these two at least were 
certainly referred to by the apostle. 
On this ground it is that a great 
interest has been manifested in both 
of them by the Christian scholars of 
the Old World. In particular, the 
hymn of Cleanthes has been viewed 
as worthy of peculiar regard. Cud- 
worth reproduces it, with a Latin 
translation, in his “Intellectual Sys- , 
tem,” as deserving great attention. 
Dr. Bloomfield gives it in full, in his 
“ Recensio Synoptica,” and Dalzel in 
his “ Greca Majora,” vol. ii. p. 297. 
An English version is also given in 
West’s Pindar. Thus far, however, 
American scholars have paid very 
little attention to it, except to refer 
to it in general terms, in commenta- 
ries and church histories, and very 
few have seemed to take pains to 
form a clear conception of its nature, 
relations, and worth. Of it Dod- 
dridge says, “ It is beyond comparison 


the purest and finest piece of natural 


religion of its length, which I know 
in the whole world of pagan antiq- 
uity; and which, so far as I can 
recollect, contains nothing unworthy 
of a Christian, or, I had almost said, 
of an inspired pen. I am sorry I 
know not where to refer my reader 
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to a good English version of it.” 
The version of West is found only 
in his translation of Pindar, and has 
never been popularly known. It has 
poetic merit, but, being in rhyme, is 
not a close translation. Whilst it 
fairly represents the general scope of 
the hymn, it both adds and omits 
ideas. Of the hymn I propose to 
give an account and a version. 

Its author, Cleanthes, was the sec- 
ond of the three original philosophers 
by whom the Stoic philosophy was 
developed. He lived from 330 to 240 
before Christ, and flourished in the 
splendid period of the Ptolemys, the 
age of Alexandrian poetry, learning, 
philology, and criticism. It was after 
the age of Plato and Aristotle, and in 
an age verging to skepticism and 
epicureanism. The Stoics made a 
stand for virtue and the philosophy 
of common-sense. Rome was mis- 
tress of all Italy ; and the Romans be- 
gan to resort to Greece for literature 
and philosophy. Cleanthes came 
from Lydia, and taught in Athens. 
Zeno preceded, and Chrysippus fol- 
lowed him in the Porch, at the head 
of the Stoic schools. ‘The character- 
istics of a hymn are, that it develops 
in emotional and devotional form the 
leading ideas of a religious system, 
for purposes of worship. Some of our 
hymns are condensed systems of Chris- 
tian theology in devotional forms. 
Such is the sublime hymn of Watts, 
entitled “God glorious, and sinners 
saved,” beginning with a direct ad- 
dress to God : — 

“ Father, how wide thy glory shines! 
How high thy wonders rise !” 
and developing in nine stanzas of in- 
spired adoration his glory in creation 
and redemption. Others develop 
parts of the system. The hymn of 
Cleanthes has the same characteris- 
tics; itis a direct address to Jove, 
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and develops the religious system of 
Cleanthes in its devotional aspects. 
It presents his ideas of God, free 
agency, the law of God, sin and 
its consequences, and divine sover- 
eignty in salvation from it, by the 
grace of God. It is in hexameter 
measure, and contains thirty-seven 
verses. Its poetic merit is very great. 
But, before considering this, it is 
necessary to answer a fundamental 
question, ov which the whole char- 
acter of the hymn depends. Who 
is the Jupiter to whom the hymn is 
addressed? Is he the Jupiter of 
Greek mythology, the son of Saturn 
and Rhea, the brother of Neptune 
and Pluto, and the husband of Juno 
his sister? Is he the Jupiter whose 
shameless amours fill our classical 
dictionaries, and whose morals would 
be a disgrace to any civilized and 
Christian society? We may ask the 
same questions, whether we refer to 
Cleanthes or Aratus, for they both 
declare men to be the offspring of 
Jupiter. If this question is answered 
in the affirmative, how could Paul 
quote from a hymn to Jupiter, as 
though it could have any force in his 
argument? How could he apply to 
the supreme and true God words 
addressed to an earth-born deity, and 
withal a deity so infamous ? This ques- 
tion few commentators have seemed to 
think it necessary to meet. They 
treat the quotation as if it had a 
reference in the usual form to God 
most high, the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament. Such is not the fact. It 
refers directly to Jupiter. Who, then, 
is the Jupiter intended ? 

To this I reply, not the earth-born 
ruler of Olympus, and its immoral 
throng, as presented in the popular 
mythology, upheld by political policy 
and pious fraud, but the self-existent 
God, believed in by the more intelli- 
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gent pagan philosophers; the great 
First Cause; God over all subordinate 
gods; who stood in the relation to 
him that the angels of the Old Tes- 
tament do to Jehovah, ruling in sub- 
ordinate spheres. Though the phi- 
losophers improperly justified the 
worship of these inferior gods, as 
the Church of Rome also justifies the 
worship of the Virgin Mary and 
of saints, yet they did not ignore 
him who was truly God over all, but, 
as in the hymn of Cleanthes, gave 
him the highest honor and worship. 
This the hymn shows, and this Cud- 
worth has copiously and thoroughly 
proved. (“Intellectual System,” i. 
557-637.) 

This, too, Paul must have known, 
or he would never have based his 
argument on the assertion that men 
are his offspring. But to know this 
implies a more extensive knowledge 
of Greek poets and philosophers than 
is commonly ascribed to Paul. How 
otherwise could he have excluded 
worthless mythological quotations 
fromethe poets, and relied only on 
evidence which was sound and trust- 
worthy ? 

But it may be asked, Was not the 
Jove of Cleanthes the impersonal 
God of pantheism? If so, how could 
Paul regard and treat him as a per- 
sonal God, or rely on an appeal to 
him in argument? I reply, neither 
Cleanthes nor the Stoics believed in 
an impersonal God, nor were they 
pantheists in any proper sense. But 
as this assertion is contrary to the 
statements of Neander, Dr. Schaff, 
Conybeare and Howson, and others, 
it deserves particular attention. I 
affirm, then, that the charge of pan- 
theism is merely inferential, derived 
from the Stoical physics and cos- 
mogony. But the Stoics never 
avowed pantheism ; and it is in direct 
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contradiction to their fundamental 
doctrines of free agency and sin, 
and of the intellect, moral character, 
emotions, and will of God. We are 
not to charge them with holding 
whatever we deem logical inferences 
from any part of their system. Why 
should we deny to them the privilege 
of self-contradiction, so largely used 
by all other philosophers and divines ? 
Pantheism can be as logically inferred 
from portions of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
exposition of cause and effect, as from 
the physics of the Stoics, and in the 
same way. Is his philosophy there- 
fore pantheistic? Is he a pantheist? 

It is true that the Stoics held that 
all natural things were evolved from 
God, and are pervaded by him, and 
will return into him in the great eri- 
sis; but their view of his relation to the 
material universe no more excluded 
divine personality, than a similar rela- 
tion of the human spirit to the body 
which it animates, fills, and controls, 
excludes the personality of man. 

But, to end all dispute, in the 
hymn of Cleanthes is involved a 
direct negation of pantheism, in a 
statement which no pantheist can 
make, namely, in his aflirmation 
that the agency of God is exerted in 
all things BUT sin: of this, men alone 
are the responsible and guilty authors. 

His conception of God was that 
of an all pervading, fiery intelligence, 
originating all things from himself, 
and organizing and controlling them 
by a universal law. This law men can 
understand and obey ; and, if they do, 
they willlive. They can reject it and 
forsake it; and, if they do, they will 
perish. 

But though by this perversity of 
man moral discord is introduced, 
still God will overrule it for good, and 
out of it will bring a higher and ulti- 
mate harmony. The doctrine is as- 
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cribed to the Stoics with probable cor- 
rectness, that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good. If they 
held it, they were not more in error 
than some Christian divines, who yet 
stand high in the ranks of the Ortho- 


dox. 

Having thus prepared the way, let 
us consider the hymn itself. In the 
version that follows, I have sought 
neither to add nor subtract, but to pre- 
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and feelings of Cleanthes as expressed 
in his hymn. 

In two instances the text is said to 
be imperfect. In these I have fol- 
lowed the emendation that gives it a 
sense most coincident with the gene- 
ral scope of the hymn. In particular, 
in line fourteen I have substituted 
‘R¢ for ds, as suggested by Dalzell, 
thus completing the sense, and avert- 
ing the supposition of the loss of a 


line. 


sent truly and exactly the thoughts 


KAEANOOTS 
‘TMNOS EIS AIA. 


KYAIXT’ déavatwr, rodvevupe, mayxparéc ale, 
Zed, pooews dpxnye, vouov péta TavTa KuBepvav, 
Xaipe ot ydp navrec épiec Ivytoic: npocavdgy. 
Ex cov ‘yap yévoc éopiv, lpg pipnua Aaxovteg 
Mobvor, dca Gwe te wal Epes Svqr’ éxi yaiav. 

TO ce Kafvpvncw, Kal odv Kparoc alév deiow. 

Zoi dj mac bde Kdopyoc EAsccdpevoc mepl yaiav 
Tleiferat, y nev dyyc, kal éxdv bd oeio Kpareiras, 
Toiov Exe broepydv dvixnrow evi xepolv 

Apuonkn, wupéevta, deoovra Kepavver. 

Tod yap trd rAnyhe picewc mavr’ éppiyaow 

‘Q od Karevdivee Kowvdv Réoyov, b¢ dub TivTav 
dorrd, pryvipevog peyddou puxpoic te ddecow 

'Q’¢ técc0¢ yeyade brarocg Baodedc dua mavros. 
Oidé re yiyverat Epyov éxi xIovi cod dixa, daipov, 
Otte xar’ aidépior Seiov Todor, vbr’ evi TrévTy, 
Tj drréca pélover xaxot opetépyoww dvoiae. 

Kal xoopei¢ ta dxoopa, kal ob gida ool gida éoriv. 
‘Qde yap ei¢ &v mavra ovvapuoKac oda Kaxoiow, 
‘Qo tva yiyveodat mavtwr Abyov aiév éovta 
‘Ov gebyovres édowv, dco Ivntiv Kaxoi eict, 
Aiopopor, oir’ dyadav pév det xriow modéovrec, 
Oi?’ écopaicr Yeod Kowdv vouov, obte KAvovow, 

'Q kev revSipevor odv vO Biov éoSAdv Exouv. 
Aitot & aid dpucow dvev xarod “aoc én’ Gia, 
Ol pév inép doén¢ orxovdiw dvoépiotav ExovTec, 

Oi & ént xepdooivac tetpaupévos oddevt Kéapy, 
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Ovntov tovr’> émet obte Bporoi¢g yépac dAdo tt eilov, 
Oire Beoic, 7 Kowdv det vouov év ding dpveiv. 
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HYMN TO JUPITER. 


Great Jove, most glorious of the immortal gods, 
Wide known by many names, Almighty One, 
King of all nature, ruling all by law, 

We mortals thee adore, as duty calls; 

For thou our Father art, and we thy sons, 

On whom the gift of speech thou hast bestowed 
Alone of all that live and move on earth. 

Thee, therefore, will I praise ; and ceaseless show 
To all thy glory and thy mighty power. 

This beauteous system circling round the earth 
Obeys thy will, and, wheresoe’er thou leadest, 
Freely submits itself to thy control. 

Such is, in thine unconquerable hands, 

The two-edged, fiery, deathless thunderbolt ; 
Thy minister of power, before. whose stroke 

All nature quails, and, trembling, stands aghast; 
By which the common reason thou dost guide, 
Pervading all things, filling radiant worlds, 

The sun, the moon, and all the host of stars. 
So great art thou, the universal King. 

Without thee naught is done on earth, O God! 
Nor in the heavens above, nor in the sea; 
Naught save the deeds unwise of sinful men. 
Yet harmony from discord thou dost bring ; 
That which is hateful, thou dost render fair; 
Evil and good dost so co-ordinate, 

That everlasting reason shall bear sway ; 
Which sinful men, blinded, forsake and shun, 
Deceived and hapless, seeking fancied good. 
The law of God they will not see nor hear; 
Which if they would obey, would lead to life. 
But they unhappy rush, each in his way. 

For glory some in eager conflict strive ; 

Others are lost inglorious, seeking gain ; 

To pleasure others turn, and sensual joys, 
Hasting to ruin, whilst they seek for life. 

But thou, O Jove! the giver of all good, 
Darting the lightning from thy home of, clouds, 
Permit not man to perish darkling thus; 

From folly save tlfem; bring them to the light ; 
Give them to know the everlasting law 

By which in righteousness thou rulest all ; 
That we, thus honored, may return to thee 
Meet honor, and with hymns declare thy deeds, 
And, though we die, hand down thy deathless praise. 
Since nor to men nor gods is higher meed, 
Than ever to extol with righteous praise 

The glorious, universal King Divine. 


In the last line, law (vdyov) is used idiom, just as we call God love and 
as a name of God, by the Stoical light. But as this idiom among us 
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does not include law, the word King 
truly expresses the sense of the 
original. 

Such is the hymn of Cleanthes; 
and it fully justifies the eulogium of 
‘Doddridge. With Doddridge, F. W. 
Newman, in Kitto’s Bible Dictionary, 
coincides. He says, “It is by far 
-the noblest religious address in all 
antiquity. Cleanthes, whilst elevat- 
ing Jupiter to a position which may 
satisfy a strict monotheist, ascribes 
to him the purest moral character, as 
being the cause of every thing except 
sin, and concludes by fervent prayers 
for the divme teaching to scatter all 
darkness from the soul, and enable it 
to attain divine wisdom.” 

Lowth, in his “ Lectures on the Sa- 
ered Poetry of the Hebrews,” speaks 
in the same strain. “ It is,” he says, 
“a most noble monument of ancient 
wisdom, and replete with truths not 
less solid than magnificent. For the 
sentiments of the philosopher con- 
cerning the divine power; concerning 
the harmony of nature, and the su- 
preme laws; concerning the folly and 
unhappiness of wicked men, who are 
unceasingly subject to the pain and 
perturbation of a troubled spirit; and 
above all, the ardent supplication for 
the.divine assistance, in order to en- 
able him to celebrate the praises of 
the omnipotent Deity in a suitable 
manner, and in a perpetual strain 
of praise and adoration, —all these 
breathe so true and unaffected a 
spirit of piety, that they seem in 
some measure to approach the excel- 
lence of the sacred poetry.” 

There is, however, one part of this 
magnificent hymn which at first sight 
appears obscure. In v. 9-13 the poet 
represents God as regulating the com- 
mon reason, that pervades and fills all 
worlds by his thunderbolts. 

To understand this we must remem- 


ber that the Stoics regarded the sun, 
moon, and stars as animated, intelli- 
gent, and rational, and as divinities 
subordinated to the supreme God. 
Thus the common reason pervades 
and fills them all. The conception 
that such lofty spirits should be influ- 
enced and controlled by the thunder- 
bolts of God, though not familiar or 
natural to us with our scientific 
knowledge of the electric fluid, was 
not unnatural in the unscientific ages 
of antiquity, in which the thunder was 
regarded as the voice of God, and the 
lightning as his fire. And the very 
idea of controlling the hosts of heaven 
with reverential fear, by his thunder- - 
bolts, pervades the twenty-ninth 
Psalm, which is characterized by Ne- 
ander as a glorious psalm of praise, 
sung during a thunder-storm, the maj- 
esty of which shakes universal nature, 
so much so that the greatness of the 
power of the Lord is felt by all in 
heaven and on earth. This presen- 
tation is designed to teach us that this 
mighty God is, nevertheless, the God 
of his people, who blesses them with 
strength and peace. The regions 
above are the point of vision, the 
heavenly hosts are spectators, the 
thunder reverberates in seven-fold 
peals, the lightnings flash, the moun- 
tains are rent, the mighty cedars are 
shattered, the animal world is filled 
with terror, the earth shakes and 
trembles. 

Tholuck thus sets forth the spiritual 
influence of the scene. “Saints on 
earth adore and worship at the rising 
of the Lord’s tempests: how much 
more the holy ones in heaven! The 
celestial spectators gaze upon the 
scene, and the sound of ‘Glory, glory !’ 
reverberates through the heavenly 
temple.” 

The conclusion of the Psalmist is, 
“ Happy are they whose God is this 
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mighty God: happy are they, for he will 
give them strength and peace forever.” 

No one can have forgotten the 
sublime presentation of God in Rev. 
iv. 1-5, where thunders roll and 
lightnings flash from his throne, as 
the symbols of his omnipotence ; whilst 
the heavenly hosts adore him as the 
glorious and almighty Creator, Pro- 
prietor and Ruler of all things. 

The conception, therefore, that God 
influences the rational system of the 
universe, even the highest minds, by 
his thunder and lightning, is common 
to Cleanthes with the sacred writers. 
Nor does the fact that his conception 
of the sun, moon and stars, as animat- 
ed and rational beings, is an error in 
science, destroy the sublimity or truth 
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of the conception of God’s control of 
the highest minds, any more than 
the errors of astronomical conception, 
growing out of the geocentric notions 
of antiquity, vitiate the worship of 
God in Ps. civ., exlviii., and similar pas- 
sages, where the creative power of God 
is set forth according to the astronom- 
ical conceptions of the age. 

The truth that God influences and 
controls the universe, even the high- 
est orders of minds, by the thunders 
and lightnings of his power, is still 
a sublime and scriptural truth; and 
there is no doubt that God designed 
this divine analogy as one of the 
most powerful modes of affecting the 
mind of all created beings with a salu- 
tary fear of the Almighty. 





THE ORGAN-BLOWER. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Devoutest of my Sunday friends, 

The patient Organ-blower bends ; 

I see his figure sink and rise, 

(Forgive me, Heaven, my wandering eyes! ) 
A moment lost, the next half seen, 

His head above the scanty screen, 


Still measuring out his deep salaams 
Through quavering hymns and panting psalms. 


No priest that prays in gilded stole, 
To save arich man’s mortgaged soul ; 
No sister, fresh from holy vows, — 
So humbly stoops, so meekly bows ; 
His large obeisance puts to shame 
The proudest genuflecting dame, 
Whose Easter bonnet low descends - 
With all the grace devotion lends. 


O brother with the supple spine, 

How much we owe those bows of thine! 
Without thine arm to lend the breeze, 

How vain the finger on the keys! 

Though all unmatched the player’s skill, 
Those thousand throats were dumb and still : 
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Another’s art may shape the tone, 
The breath that fills it is thine own. 


Six days the silent Memnon waits 
Behind his temple’s folded gates ; 

But when the seventh day’s sunshine falls 
Through rainbowed windows on the walls, 
He breathes, he sings, he shouts, he fills 
The quivering air with rapturous thrills ; 
The roof resounds, the pillars shake, 

And all the slumbering echoes wake! | 


The Preacher from the Bible-text 

With weary words my soul has vexed ; 
(Some stranger, fumbling far astray 

To find the lesson for the day ; ) 

He tells us truths too plainly true, 

And reads the service all askew, — 

Why — why the — mischief — can’t he look 
Beforehand in the service-book ? 


But thou, with decent mien and face, 
Art always ready in thy place ; 

Thy strenuous blast, whate’er the tune, 
As steady as the strong monsoon ; 
Thy only dread a leathery creak, 

Or small residual extra squeak, 

To send along the shadowy aisles 

A sunlit wave of dimpled smiles. 


Not all the preaching, O my friend, 
Comes from the church’s pulpit end ! 
Not all that bend the knee and bow 
Yield service half so true as thou ! 
One simple task performed aright, 
With slender skill, but all thy might, 
Where honest labor does its best, 
And leaves the player all the rest. 


This many-diapasoned maze, 

Through which the breath of being strays, 
Whose music makes our earth divine, 
Has work for mortal hands like mine. 

My duty lies before me. Lo, 

The lever there! Take hold and blow! 
And He whose hand is on the keys 

Will play the tune as He shall please ! 
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THE PILGRIM’S TALE. 
HOW HE SAVED AN EMPEROR. 


BY WILD EDGERTON. 


A certain American pilgrim, who 
was abroad some few years since un- 
der peculiar circumstances, and who 
met with various curious adventures 
at Paris and elsewhere, contemplates 
a revival of the incidents thereof in 
a volume entitled “An Idler’s Pil- 
grimage.” Meanwhile, one interest- 
ing historical narrative from the work 
seems particalarly appropriate just 
now, when the Grand-duke Alexis is 
our guest, it being his august father 
who figures in the brief drama in 
question. Let it be observed that the 
wanderer, who unconsciously acted 
the part of “saviour” in a play which 
narrowly escaped a tragic termination, 
had been summoned to France, if not 
by the commands of the then Empress 
Eugénie, at least by her expressed 
wish, and had been most kindly re- 
ceived at court and elsewhere. The 
secret of his unusually gracious recep- 
tion was a poem he had addressed to 
her Majesty, some time previously, 
celebrating her courage and humanity 
at the cholera hospitals, which she 
afterwards publicly pronounced one 
of the only two gratifying compli- 
ments she had received since occupy- 
ing a throne. 

It was well along in May, of the 
great Exposition year 1867, when the 
young American found himself cosily 
and comfortably located in apartments 
at the Hotel Clermont, No. 66 Rue 
@ Aboukir, Paris. His reception, both 
at court and by courteous officials at 
tie legation, was all that could be 
desired, and more than could have 
been expected in the midst of a sea- 


son when so many Americans, distin- 
guished and otherwise, were pressing 
their claims at the Tuileries and in 
the Rue de Chaillot. At a formal 
“ reception ” the Empress had gently 
intimated her remembrance of our 
friend’s existence, and her knowledge 
of his presence. She had on another 
occasion leaned out of her carriage 
window to bow to him in the Rue de la 
Paix, and inclined her blonde head to- 
wards him at the opera,—“in a general 
way,” said envious spectators; comme il 
vous plaira ; but the pilgrim modestly 
took it all to himself. Again, when 
her Majesty swept through the Bois de 
Boulogne, bound for the Grand Prix 
Races at Longchamp, surrounded by 
ladies of honor, and drawn by gayly 
caparisoned, postilion-ridden steeds, 
— even here the humble poet had one 
more glance of friendly recognition 
from his “ beautiful Empress,” while 
he stood perched on a bench beneath 
some stately locust-trees, which shed 
their early blossoms like snow-flakes 
on his uncovered head. Every thing 
about this time was couleur de rose, 
and the pilgrim was exceedingly hap- 
py. At last the memorable sixth of 
June arrived. The Czar of Russia 
was in Paris. He had come from his 
distant empire, summoned by Napo- 
leon’s own hand, to a view of that 
Exposition Universelle which we can 
scarcely hope to see equalled in our 
day and generation. The Emperor 
did well to bring about him in a friendly 
way the royal guests who graced the 
great French show of nations. He ~ 
knew full well that nothing could so 
effectually serve to inspire a whole- 
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some respect for France, in foreign 
eyes, as a glimpse of her concentrated 
magnificence on an occasion like that 
afforded by the Fair. In its bright 
light, prejudice, that cobweb of the 
brain, would be sure to dissolve like one 
of Professor Pepper’s ghosts. And so 
the rulers of the earth came from their 
various quarters; and now, not only 
the Czar, but King William of Prussia 
and his Queen, supported by Count 
Bismarck, were also in Paris, together 
with continental princes innumerable. 
Still it was Alexander IL. whom Na- 
poleon III. sought just now specially 
to honor by his warlike display of the 
sixth of June; and whatever may 
have been his shrewd speculations con- 
cerning the effect of a great military 
review on other sovereigns, who had 
but recently escaped a fierce collision 
with the troops to be exhibited, the 
parade was certainly not announced 
as in their honor. 

The day was one of those clear, 


bright, breezy days which are rare, in 


such perfection, even in Paris. It 
was probably just such a day as the 
French Emperor would have chosen 
for his glorious féte, “if kings could 
read the future as the past; ” and from 
early morning the idle, pleasure-seek- 
ing world of the metropolis poured 
through the broad Champs Elysées 
in a brilliant stream, debouching in- 
side the gilded gates of the Bois de 
Boulogne, and concentrating again at 
Longchamp. Longchamp was to be 
the scerie of the great review of sev- 
enty-five thousand brilliantly uniform- 
ed French soldiers; and before the 
hour of noon a reasonable estimate 
declared the presence of five hundred 
thousand spectators, eager, anxious, 
impatient. Such was the demand for 
vehicles of every description that it 
was considerably past noon when our 
American pilgrim succeeded in se- 


curing the services of a voiture, at 
the Grand Hotel, for which sixty 
francs were mercilessly demanded. 
A gentleman from New Orleans be- 
came his compagnon de jour, and the 
turnout proved comme il faut in all 
respects; but, with as expeditious driv- 
ing as was possible, they reached the 
inner gate too late to procure any thing 
like tolerable positions from which to 
overlook the field. After various ex- 
periments, their experienced cocker 
bethought him of an elevation owt- 
side the charmed enclosure of Long- 
champ, and finally, with much diffi- 
culty, drove them thither through a 
labyrinth of thronged avenues of the 
Bois. Even this hopeful spot was 
not without its throng, grouped on 
the roofs of vans, the tops of car- 
riages, and the limbs of trees; but 
by adroit management and an em- 
ployment of that power of politeness 
which is so much more effective with 
a French crowd than any amount of 
blustering and dictation, the skilful 
driver located his stylish little voiture 
in a most excellent place. Then, as 
if only awaiting the arrival of an ac- 
tor whom destiny had marked to be 
an involuntary performer in a later 
scene, not yet announced, the review 
began. 

A military pageant such as this can- 
not well be described. I doubt if even 
Victor Hugo could do it justice in the 
eyes of one who has beheld the actual 
scene. It must be witnessed in all 
its thrilling grandeur and dazzling 
magnificence to be thoroughly under- 
stood and feelingly remembered for- 
ever. 

The driver’s strong, elevated seat, 
used as a standing-place, furnished 
our two friends with a fair lookout ; 
and from this high perch, by the aid 
of a lorgnette, they were enabled to 
enjoy the inspiring spectacle with 
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great comfort and convenience. But 
the imperial pavilion, where accumu- 
lated majesty was stationed to receive 
the salutes of seventy-five thousand 
warriors, chanced to be just so situ- 
ated that the two American spectators 
could not include this interesting fea- 
ture in their range of vision. Being 
curious to have a good look at Bis- 
marck (whom neither of them had 
yet met, either at court or at that fa- 
mous Vienna beer-shop in the Rue 
Chausscée d’ Antin which the great 
Minister was known to frequent), they 
determined to secure a new position, 
on foot, near the exit-gate of Long- 
champ, so as to have a fair view of the 
cavalcade of royalty homeward bound. 
In order to effect this they were 
obliged to lose the closing scenes of the 
parade, leave their carriage in a se- 
cluded avenue of the Bois, fora fu- 
ture rendezvous in case of separation, 
and make the best of their way to fa- 
vorable positions before the retreating 
crowd had taken possession. Of 
course the friends were speedily 
parted by the execution of this diffi- 
cult manceuvre; for others, intent on 
a similar object were seeking the 
same locality. One of the two, how- 
ever, secured a most excellent place on 
a border of the main avenue, quite 
near that beautiful cascade which is 
the pride of the Bois, and not far 
from the Longchamp gates, through 
which must come the imperial party. 
The pilgrim had not long to wait. 
A mounted herald, dashing through 
the crowd, proclaimed the coming of 
the Emperor; and, quickly follow- 
ing, rode that detachment of the 
magnificent Cent Gardes which al- 
ways preceded the imperial carriage. 
The crowd was pressed back by 
mounted police with difficulty ; but a 
space once clear, the gorgeous postil- 
ions of his Majesty were seen rapidly 
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advancing and urging their horses to 
a gentle: trot; for his Majesty’s 
equipages always moved faster than 
a walk, to avoid the danger of injuring 
the curious populace who would crowd 
about a slower vehicle. In that first 
carriage sat, side by side, the men 
then recognized as the two great em- 
perors of Europe. 

They had both been mounted dur- 
ing the review, but entered and left 
the field in Napoleon’s splendid open 
barouche, accompanied only by a son 
of the Emperor Alexander, the grand- 
duke, I believe, who is now our 
guest. Just as this party, cheered 
by the voices of half a million people, 
and happy, to all appearance, as mon- 
archs may ever hope to be, arrived at 
a point directly opposite where our 
pilgrim was standing, he felt himself 
severely jostled, and turned to resent a 
rudeness which he knew to be exceed- 
ingly rare in a crowd of Frenchmen, 
under any circumstances. The man 
who struggled to pass him might have 
been taken for one of the ordinary 
work-people of Paris. It was impos- 
sible, at the instant, to discover his 
real nativity. He was young; but 
the face was distorted with passion or 
pain, and a wild light gleamed in his 
blood-shot eyes. An hour earlier a 
bloused workman had fallen in a fit, 
almost beneath the wheels of the 
American’s voiture, and the terrible 
distortions of the victim’s features 
were not unlike those on the face 
which now confronted his own for a 
moment. Itappeared, indeed, another 
case of epilepsy ; and the man’s prog- 
ress was, for an instant, retarded 
through fear that the poor fellow would 
fall under the feet of his Majesty’s 
horses. But another intent at once 
appeared. He seemed disposed to dis- 
pute the pilgrim’s desirable position 
with him, to the extent even of force, 
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if necessary; and with this second 
misunderstanding of the matter, there 
was immediately begun a resistance 
which, though brief, was determined. 
Suddenly, however (for the scene was 
enacted in far less time than it takes 
to write these words), the workman 
wrenched himself loose from the 
American’s grasp, dashed past him 
into the open space, and, producing a 
pistol which had been hitherto con- 
cealed, fired, without time for aim. 
The pistol’s report was remarkably 
loud. For a second it deafened the 
pilgrim’s ears, and the smoke of the 
exploded powder blinded his eyes. 
Then came confusion indescribable. 
There was a babel of tongues, a terrible 
whirling and jostling of the crowd, a 
roll of wheels,a clatter of hoofs, a 
woman’s shriek heard over all, and, in 
less than a brace of minutes after the 
pistol-shot was fired, our pilgrim found 
himself carried bodily, with the sur- 
ging tide of terrified humanity, far 
away from the scene of conflict, un- 
dergoing en route a shelling process, 
as regards buttons, complete as a 
patent corn-sheller could accomplish. 
Very sad, sore, and dilapidated was 
the humble pilgrim, who extricated 
himself, a compressed atom, from the 
general mass. Bruised, breathless, 
buttonless,—this was enough to 
know. That assassination had been 
the desperate young man’s purpose; 
that the Emperor Alexander had been 
his intended victim ; that Berezowski, 
a Pole, had sought in this mad way to 
avenge his country’s wrongs; that 
immediate arrest had followed his 
attempt; that the American’s mo- 
mentary struggle with the Pole was 
thought to have saved the good Czar’s 
life; that the two emperors warmly 
embraced in full view of the excited 
thousands about them, and audibly 
thanked God for so miraculous an es- 
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cape, — these were facts to be learned 
long afterwards. For the present it 
only remained for the dilapidated pil- 
grim to drag his damaged body to the 
rendezvous, and urge an impatient 
cocher homewards with a speed accel- 
erated by the application of silver 
spurs. 

That night all Paris was wild over 
the event of the day. But the waves 
of excitement which rolled so impet- 
uously along the boulevards scarcely 
disturbed the tide of affairs in the Rue 
d’ Aboukir, where our pilgrim slept 
away the time in forgetfulness of his 
many bruises, and where hardly an 
echoof the city’s rejoicings penetrated. 

Next morning he was still too sore 
for much exertion, and therefore des- 
patched a messenger for his mail, which 
was due at an early hour in the Rue 
Scribe (Monroe’s). That messenger, 
an American friend, returned with 
something of an epistolary nature in 
his hands, but something more exten- 
sive and more extraordinary in his. 
head. He hastened to relieve himself 
of the latter burden by the following 
explosion : — 

“ What in the devil are you sitting 
here for whining over a few scratches ! 
D—n it; don’t you know you are the 
most famous man in Paris to-day, — 
that your name is in every one’s 
mouth ?” 

“ Nonsense ! ” was the pilgrim’s un- 
grateful reply. But it proved to be 
not all nonsense. Other friends soon 
arrived to corroborate something of 
the messenger’s extravagant tale, and 
to tell the sequel of yesterday’s drama, 
whose opening scene alone was known 
to one important actor. At a later 
hour, temporarily overcoming indispo- 
sition to gratify a considerable com- 
mittee of Americans, our pilgrim was 
conveyed to the Rue Seribe, and there 
added his humble name to an address 
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designed to congratulate “The Em- 
peror of all the Russias ” on his provi- 
dential preservation from death by 
the assassin’s hand. During the 
evening which followed, while gay 
Paris outshone herself in a blaze of il- 
lumination, in honor of the Czar’s es- 
cape, our pilgrim, still ailing, sat at 
home, surrounded by a party of 
merry fellow-countrymen, and, in 
their behalf and his own, wrote has- 
tily that poem of rejoicing which 
brought him ultimately in contact 
with Baron Budberg, and involved him 
in imperial diplomatic mysteries 
which remain to this day unex- 
plained. The poem, impromptu and 
imperfect as it is, may possibly be pe- 
rused with interest on account of the 
curious events to which it immedi- 
ately led. 


THE CZAR’S ESCAPE. 


e 
Fras, torches, flash! light the heavens with 
fire ! 
Wave, banners, wave! from dome, turret, and 
_ spire! 

Sound, trumpets, sound our rejoicings afar! 

Echo glad notes to the house of the Czar ; — 
Lives Alexander! 


Shout, people, shout your thanksgiving and 
praise! 
Clash, cymbals, clash 
thronged ways ! 
Blaze, faggots; blaze on the hill-side and plain ! 
Russia, thy sire and thy chief is not slain, — 
Lives Alexander! 


through the city’s 


Monarch of millions, America’s friend, 
Blessings above for thy rescue we send ; 
Gladly our voices thy safety proclaim ; 
Gladly our hearts echo back the refrain, — 
Lives Alexander ! 


Russia and we have clasped hands o’er the 
sea, 
Swearing as brothers henceforward to be: 
Prayed she for us where no other stood by ; 
Now we exult, and re-echo her cry, — 
Lives Alexander! 


Charmed is the armor of life that ye wear 
(Fashioned by Heaven with kindliest care) ; 
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Let base assassins assail, if they will,— 
God is thy shield, and the stroke cannot kill: 
Lives Alexander! 


Friend of humanity, ever in vain 
Be the blow aimed that would shatter thy 
reign ! 
Long be thy life in the land thou hast blest ! 
Long may we hear in our far distant West, — 
Lives Alexander! 


Emperor, live thou but true to thy past ; 
Rule but with justice and right to the last : 
Then even death cannot conquer thy fame, 
And o’er thy tomb shall the nations proclaim, 
Lives Alexander ! 


Baron Budberg was at this time 
Russian ambassador to the court 
of the Tuileries and lived at Gre- 
nelle-St. Germain, 79. The verses 
probably reached his hands through 
Gen. Dix, then American minister; 
and it was intended they should be 
forwarded to Alexander II. Instead 
of this designed and very natural dis- 
position, however, they were retained 
at the embassy, and the distinguished 
minister sent for their author. The 
difficulties and delays experienced in 
finally accomplishing an interview 
need not be dwelt upon. Our pilgrim 
stood at last in the august presence 
of the Czar’s representative; stood 
there for thanks, for honors, for gifts 
perhaps ! — you shall see. 

Baron Budberg. — We understand 
you were instrumental in saving our 
sovereign’s life on Thursday last. 

Pilgrim. — Such is the belief of 
disinterested spectators, Mons. le 
Baron ; but the service was quite ac- 
cidental and involuntary, — so much 
so, that I was not aware it had been 
performed until many hours after- 
ward. 

Baron Budberg (with satisfaction). 
—Indeed! Then you will scarcely 
demand any recognition of the act — 
scarcely claim any reward ? 


Pilgrim (proudly).—If I might 
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cherish the belief that I have been 
the means of averting a sudden and 
terrible death from his Imperial Maj- 
esty, whom I regard as my country’s 
faithful friend, the knowledge of the 
fact would be my best reward. Since 
there is a doubt if I may really hold 
even to this belief, in view of all the 
circumstances of the case, I assume 
no right toany compensation. You 
mistake me, Mons. le Baron. 

Baron Budberg.—It is well. 
There are important reasons why his 
Majesty should not at present be dis- 
turbed with importunities of any sort. 
I have your fine poetry dedicated to 
the Czar; but you must allow me to 
exercise my own discretion as to the 
proper time for transferring it to his 
Majesty. It will not be soon. Can 
you wait ? 

Pilgrim. —T have no choice but to 
await your pleasure, Mons. le Baron. 

Baron Budberg. — A presentation 
of the poem, just at present, would call 
for some recognition from his Maj- 
esty; and, as I have intimated, there 
are state reasons why any such dem- 
onstration on his part would be ex- 
tremely imprudent now and _ here. 
You are an American, and will hardly 
comprehend how this can be. 

‘Pilgrim. —I have no need to un- 
derstand. It is enough that I submit 
entirely to your superior wisdom and 
discretion. 

Baron Budberg.— Do you appear 
against the prisoner, Berezowski ? 

Pilgrim.—I have not yet been 
informed that I shall be wanted. I 
should prefer to escape the publicity 
of an examination, if possible. 

Baron Budberg.—I can manage 
that for you, and will do so on one 
condition. Promise that the results 
of this interview shall remain a secret. 
Promise also that you will not seek 
present recognition from the Emperor 


Alexander for any service you may 
have rendered, and will not allow 
others to make any claims in your 
behalf. Let this promise hold good 
for the space of three years, if you do 
not sooner hear from me; and, in re- 
turn, I will save you from the annoy- 
ance of a public examination in the 
Berezowski case. At the end of the 
period named I shall have left Paris ; 
but you may seek me in person at St. 
Petersburg, or remind me of this cir- 
cumstance by letter; meanwhile, you 
must agree to silence, unless I give 
an earlier signal to break it. 

Pilgrim. — You wrong me, Mons. 
le Baron, by persisting in the belief 
that I am mercenary and designing. 
I do not hold either yourself or his 
Majesty indebted to me in any de- 
gree. Let what is past be past. If 
the good emperor may some time think 
the better of my country for any littlé 
involuntary service of mine, I am con- 
tent. You have just the same, my 
unconditional promise to all that is 
required. 

Baron Budberg.—We do not 
wrong you, Monsieur, and we are not 
ungrateful ; but we are prudent. You 
might have indiscreet friends, and 
harm might be done without your 
knowledge or connivance. Prevent 
this, if possible; and, since I have 
your promise to the rest, we may part 
friends, eh? We are certain to meet 
again; but now, adieu. 

L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose. 
They were not destined to meet again. 
Only a few months after our pilgrim 
sailed from Europe for his native land, 
Mons. le Baron Budberg was killed 
in a duel, and the secret of his extra- 
ordinary conduct respecting “The 
Czar’s Escape” has probably .died 
with him. No. 79 Grenelle-St. Ger- 
main has another “ Ambassadeur ex- 
traordinaire et plénipotentiaire ” to- 
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day, who is most likely a stranger to the 
facts above related. They occurred 
in June, 67 ; and the promised three 
years of silence are long since accom- 
plished. But notwithstanding Mons. 
le Baron’s precautions, — always sup- 
posing precaution to have been his 
object, —relatives of the Emperor 
Alexander, near and far, became ac- 
quainted with the facts of that mem- 
orable scene in the Bois de Boulogne; 
and some of them, both by letter 
and in person, rejoiced the pilgrim’s 
heart with liberal thanks. And one 
night at the Tuileries, during the 
imperial visit to Paris, the Russian 
Emperor paused in a promenade with 
Eugénie, to rest his hand for a moment 
* on the young American’s shoulder, in 
a friendly way, which seemed to indi- 
cate an acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of the escape. It was so 
construed at the time by other Ameri- 
cans who witnessed the act, and the 


simple touch was speedily exagger- 


ated into anembrace. But this is 
hardly a fair supposition, in view of 
all that has transpired ; and it is more 
probable his Majesty’s kindly recog- 
nition was prompted by some word of 
the lovely Empress who hung upon 
his arm. A late report from the 
Russian capital, received through 
American journals, speaks of a scene 
at court during the reception of some 
ladies and gentlemen from the United 
States. One of the former, alluding 
feelingly to the Czar’s miraculous 
preservation through the instrumen- 
tality of one of her countrymen, and 
expressing gratification that it should 
have been so, was surprised and 
alarmed by his Majesty’s extreme 
emotion at what she said, —an emo- 
tion which is declared to have result- 
ed in a fainting-fit. Truly, little short 
of extraordinary! But what connec- 
tion there may have been between this 
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exhibition of imperial weakness and 
Baron Budberg’s deep anxiety in his 
sovereign’s behalf more than three 
years before, can only be conjectured. 

But the strangest circumstance in 
this odd series of events remains to 
be related. Not many hours after 
the recorded interview with Baron 
Budberg, considerable commotion was 
excited in the vicinity of 66 Rue 
D’Aboukir by the unusual appear- 
ance there of one of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s well-known carriages. 
Though one of the plainest of the 
imperial vehicles, it was quickly rec- 
ognized by the people, and its solitary 
occupant was followed by curious 
crowds to the portal of the Hotel Cler- 
mont. Had there been doubts about 
the carriage, however, there could be 
none concerning the character of a 
document in a large, square, tinted 
envelope, sealed with Napoleon’s 
private seal, and marked “ Cabinet de 
UEmpereur” in large red letters 
across its end, which the lonely, 
dignified occupant of the carriage was 
commissioned to deliver. 

It is questionable if ever in the 
past the glistening wheels of royal 
coaches have rolled along this quiet 
street, or dainty steps of lord and lady 
have sounded on its narrow pave- 
ments; but certainly not within the 
memory of any living occupant had 
the unpretending Hotel Clermont 
been so honored as on that day. The 
distinguished court official descended 
with his formidable epistle, amid a 
swarm of uncovered heads and whis- 
pered utterances of a noble name; . 
for it was the Duke de B. whom a 
liveried footman assisted to alight. 
If there was confusion without the 
hotel, there was consternation within. 
Nothing short of an arrest, it was 
ignorantly believed, could bring such 
a guest to the Clermont; and when 
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the Duke de B. made inquiry for our 
pilgrim, that unsuspecting individual 
was immediately marked, by his 
alarmed entertainers, for the fate of 
@ prisoner of state. Not so, however. 
The Duke brought a brief but pon- 
derous looking document with him, 
which, courteous and to the point, 
gave assurance that his Highness was 
acting by Napoleon’s direction. This 
understood, there was communicated 
an important state secret. ‘It was 
that Berezowski’s bullet, which had 
been so providentially turned aside 
from the Emperor of Russia, had act- 
ually hit, and slightly injured, his 
Majesty the Emperor of France. 
“Not even the Czar Alexander is 
aware of this fact,” continued the 
Duke de B.; “and the Emperor Na- 
poleon will not have the circumstance 
promulgated while his imperial guest 
remains in Paris, so deeply anxious 
is he to shield that august sovereign 
The pilgrim 


from all annoyance.” 
was, of course, duly and properly 
shocked and surprised at this an- 
nouncement; but the Duke, taking 


no heed thereof, proceeded. “ You, 
Monsieur, are believed to have been 
innocently instrumental in giving 
direction to the Pole’s pistol-ball; 
but the Emperor holds you blame- 
less, and desires to do you a service, 
—truly a service, though it may be 
an unwelcome one to you. Iam here 
to prove it. But you will permit me 
to say, en passant, that it is ex- 
tremely fortunate you have pressed 
no claim to consideration for the pres- 
ervation of one emperor, since possi- 
bly you might else be held responsible 
for the injury to the other.” “My 
lord Duke,” said the pilgrim, with 
becoming mevkness, yet with some- 
thing of a Yankee’s native pride stir- 
ing in his bosom, —“ My lord Duke, 
I am not conscious of having at- 
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tempted in any way to make myself 
conspicuous in this matter; and I am 
only pained by repeated intimations 
that I have been thought capable of 
an endeavor to make capital out of a 
mere accident. I desire it to be un- 
derstood, once for all, that I do not 
hold any party indebted to me, and 
have neither claimed credit for my 
chance service to the Czar, nor allowed 
others to do soin my name. This 
should be sufficient. The Emperor 
Napoleon owes me no service; and, 
while I am deeply grateful to his 
Majesty for holding me guiltless of 
any intent to injure his imperial per- 
son, I sincerely desire the subject 
may be dropped. I am heartily sick 
of it.” 

Paying but little more than politely 
impatient attention to this disclaimer, 
the Duke de B. resumed: — . 

“His Majesty orders that during 
the continuance of your residence in 
Paris, a strict and careful, but not 
officious or offensive, guard shall be 
placed over you at a distance.” 

“ Surveillance, my lord Duke-? ” 

“ No, Monsieur ; protection.” 

“ Protection? What for? against 
whom ?” 

“The Poles of Paris, who were in- 
terested in Berezowski’s murderous 
attack on Alexander II., naturally 
look upon you as the cause of his 
failure; and our imperial detectives 
have discovered that an extreme bit- 
terness of feeling towards you is the 
result. It does not yet appear that 
this unfriendliness takes any definite 
form; no threats have been made, 
and it is possible you may be in no 
danger of bodily harm. But the 
assassin’s mischance has been a des- 
perate blow to these miserable, mis- 
chief-plotting exiles, and it is con- 
sidered wisest and best to anticipate 
the worst. The Emperor therefore 
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has directed an able and experienced 
official to assume the character of 
guardian to your person. He is not 
to intrude himself into your presence, 
nor in any way allow the nature of 
his mission to become known to 
others. In the disguise of a simple 
citizen, he will follow you continually 
night and day, keeping such faithful 
watch that the slightest indication 
of danger will be at once apparent. 
Thus not only will your perfect safe- 
ty be insured, but the conspirators 
themselves may be secured through 
an early and properly managed 
alarm.”’ : 

It was in vain that the pilgrim 
‘ pleaded against this arrangement, 
declaring his indifference to the de- 
signs of the Poles, his contempt of 
danger from that source, and his per- 
fect ability to defend himself in case 
of need. The Duke de B. replied 
briefly to every argument, that it was 


the Emperor’s will, and must be car- 


ried out. “ Besides,’’ continued his 
Highness at last, “ you are not alone 
to be considered. Government has 
other objects in adopting this partic- 
ular course, of which I am not at 
liberty to speak.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the pilgrim 
a little bitterly: “then the ‘ protec- 
tion’ of his Majesty is not so entirely 
disinterested afterall, my lord duke ? ”’ 

His Highness smiled faintly, gave 
a little spasmodic shrug to his shoul- 
ders, twisted his long, pointed mus- 
tache, bowed gracefully, and disap- 
peared. 

When the pilgrim had sufficiently 
recovered from the effects of this in- 
terview to lean out of his window, 
which looked down into the little 
Rue d’Aboukir, the shining carriage 
of the Duke de B. was already roll- 
ing rapidly away amid the crowd of 
curious spectators. 
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From that hour the poor pilgrim 
had few hours of perfect privacy in 
France. Many pleasant, memorable 
days, many gloriously happy nights, 
were his, never to be forgotten; but 
never again the consciousness of 
being unwatched and alone. Some- 
times for days together the hateful 
official shadow would remain invisible, 
however vigilant; but at the opera, 
the theatre, or the café, on the race- 
course, in the parks, the cathedrals, 
the palaces, studios, museums, and 
gardens, and even at the foot of the 
throne, this unnecessary angel hov- 
ered about the person of our irritated - 
pilgrim. 

On one occasion, riding far out 
on the new Boulevard Neuilly, to 
visit some American friends, it was 
fondly believed the “ guardian ” had 
been temporarily “shaken;” but 
imagine the pilgrim’s surprise, on 
emerging from his call, to find the 
simple-faced driver he had left on 
entering replaced by the identical 
watchman of the Baron de B. He 
played coachman to perfection, driv- 
ing with promptness as directed, and 
maintaining dignity and _ reserve. 
But, on being dismissed at the end 
of the course, it was observed that 
he handed his horses and vehicle 
over to a gendarme, and, with some 
slight changes of costume, imme- 
diately became again the idle, un- 
conscious, but lynx-eyed detective. 
“ Bonne nuit, Monsieur,” said a mo- 
notonous voice, whenever the pilgrim, 
about to retire, stood before that 
great barred door of the Hotel Cler- 
ment, which a lazy concierge, lying 
in bed far away, opened by the aid 
of mysterious wires; and “ Bon jour, 
Monsieur!” said the same voice, 
when the next day’s pleasures were 
inaugurated by an appetizing stroll 
to the Palais Royal. But the two 
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seldom came nearer together than 
this. The Poles did not make any 
demonstration, and were not likely to. 
The pilgrim wearied finally of Paris, 
marred for him by this apparently 
useless surveillance, and determined 
ultimately on a few months’ wander- 
ing among the grand old cities and 
classic ruins of Germany. Only at 
the Strasburg railway station, when 
actually carrying this determination 
into effect, did he see and hear the 
last of his faithful guardian. Just 
as the train was moving rapidly away 
towards the east, that indefatigable 
servant of his Majesty presented him- 
self an instant at the car window, 
and, touching his hat, took a brief 
leave of his departing victim with, 
“ Adieu, Monsieur,” and vanished. 
In Germany, and later in Switzer- 
land, relatives of the Czar were occa- 
sionally encountered; but, whether 
met at court or on a mountain-side, 
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they seemed very quickly to become 
aware of the pilgrim’s identity with 
the party who had served their im- 
perial master in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and took various methods of express- 
ing great gratitude for the act. 
This proves the circumstance to have 
been no secret in that quarter at 
least. But the mystery of Baron 
Budberg’s restrictions was never re- 
vealed. 

In August the pilgrim returned to 
Paris, by invitation, to be present at 
the Emperor’s féte, and was delighted 
to find that surveillance was no 
longer considered necessary. The 
subject of “The Czar’s Escape ”’ 
was, however, not revived in official 
circles; and our American friend 
lived out the remainder of a short but 
happy and eventful visit, without ever 
again having his enjoyment darkened 
by the intervention of an obnoxious 
“ protecting” shadow. 


UPS AND DOWNS. 


A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Bertua Scuwarz had just entered 
what was called the schoolroom, at 
Mrs. Rosenstein’s house in Milwaukee. 

“Q Bertha, I am so glad you 
have come! Mayn’t I string beads 
while I say my verb ?” 

“You must not say Bertha to Miss 
Schwarz.” , 

“Who are you? I will say Bertha, 
if I choose. Mayn’t I say Bertha?” 

“You sha’n’t say Bertha. If you 
do, I’ll tell ma. Ma said we must 
say Miss Schwarz. Did not she, 
Miss Schwarz? Ma! ma!” this last 
an octave higher, and ten fortissimos 


louder, “Ma! ma! Shall Charlotte 
say Bertha ? ” 

Such was the hopeful and agreeable 
beginning of one morning’s skirmish 
or running fight, in the discharge of 
Bertha Schwarz’s daily duties. It is 
a good enough representation of every 
day, as she began it, with these spoiled 
wildcats. There was nothing in their 
mother that they respected, and they 
had no habit of obedience. But they 
referred to her ten times as often as 
children do who have the habits of 
obedience and of respect. Bertha 
began with amazement, soon passed 
through the stages of terror and 
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- home-sickness, and finally succeeded, 
in a certain fashion, in obtaining much 
more influence than father or mother 
ever had. Whether this did much 
good, either to herself or to the chil- 
dren, she was not wholly sure. 

On this particular morning, for in- 
stance, she had shamed some and en- 
couraged others into something like 
ardor, and had really succeeded in 
interesting Adelaide in the geography, 
which Adelaide had been carefully 
trained “ to hate,” in the methods of 
Bertha’s predecessors. 

“Your big map the same as my 
little one? Why, Miss Schwarz, I 
am sure the little one is big enough 
for me. I never shall read all the 
names on it. I hate map-questions.” 

“Tam quite sure, Addie, that one 
day you will be asking your father to 
buy you a bigger map than mine.” 

“T never shall ask him to buy me 
any book but a story-book as long as 
I live and breathe. I mean to tease 
him for a story-book to-day. Clem 
Saunders told me of a beautiful book 
her brother brought her from Buffalo.” 

“But now, Addie, we must study 
the geography. If you never know 
your geography, you will never know 
how to go to Buffalo.” 

“Ho! sha’n’t 1? I shall just tell 
William to take my trunks down to 
the lake, and then I shall make him 
drive me down to the boat; and I 
shall go on board, and I shall say to 
old Mr. Plumptre that I must have 
the very best state-room he has got; 
and he will let me have it, because 
pa got him his place in the line; 
and I shall have a beautiful time all 
the way ; and when we get there, old 
Mr. Plumptre will come and find up 
all my things, and will get a carriage 
for me, and I shall ride up to Gussie 
Flinders’s. You shall go, too, Miss 
Schwarz. You will like it ever so 
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much better than that horrid stage. 
I don’t see why pa wanted to come 
that way.” 

Bertha had not advanced matters 
much by her suggestion of Buffalo. 
It was clear enough that the little 
goose had already learned that there 
were other methods for achieving what 
she wanted than the imperial road of 
learning. Yet Bertha began again. 

“ Don’t you remember Trenton ?” 

“Of course Ido. Didn’t we have 
great fun there? Don’t you ever tell, 
Miss Schwarz, as long as you live 
and breathe; but while ma and pa 
and you were sitting on the piazza, 
after tea, with that old Dutchman and 
his wife, Ferd and Lotty and I went 
down to the stream again; and we 
began throwing rocks, and then we 
made boats; and then Ferd took 
off his boots, and Lotty and I pulled 
off our shoes, and we sat on the rocks 
and paddled in the water with our 
feet, and Lotty’s shoe got all wet; 
and we had such fun. Wouldn’t ma 
scold if she knew it. You won’t tell, 
Miss Schwarz, will you?” 

Bertha did not commit herself in 
reply to this amiable entreaty, but 
held on to Trenton, resolved to get 
her geography lesson started if she 
could. 

“ How do you suppose we ever got 
to Trenton?” 

“TIT suppose—I don’t know—I 
suppose pa bought a ticket to Trenton 
from Saratoga. 

“No.” 

“T suppose he told the railroad 
man that ma wanted to go there. I 
know Mrs. Flinders told ma she must 
go there,—that was the way ma 
knew about it. O Miss Schwarz! 
you never saw anybody like Mrs. 
Flinders.” 

“No matter about Mrs. Flinders. 
That was not the way we got to Tren- 
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ton. The way was this: After Mrs. 
Flinders had been talking to your 
mother at the United States, your 
father took out this very map that I 
have got here, and he looked for 
Saratoga, and for Utica, and for Tren- 
ton, and Trenton Falls; and he found 
them all four, and he showed them to 
me. He knew we could go to Utica 
by the railroad. He did not know, 
and none of us knew, whether we were 
to go to Trenton when we went to 
Trenton Falls. He found out by this 
map; and he showed me and your 
mother. I suppose he did not show 
you because you hate map-questions, 
and those were map-questions.” 

“TI do not see any of them on my 
map,” said Adelaide. There is no 
greater minor comfort to a snubbed 
child at school, than the power to say, 
“Tt is not in my book.” 

“No; Utica ison your map, but 
neither of the Trentons are. Sara- 
toga is,—there is Saratoga. Now 
see if you can find Utica.” 

“ Rome — Attica— Painted Post, 
what a funny name — Utica, here’s 
Utica. That’s where Ferd upset the 
custard; oh, how mad he was!” 

“Well, no matter about Ferd. 
What we want is Trenton and Tren- 
ton Falls.” 

“ They are not in my book, that’s 
certain. What’s the use of having 
such a book ? ” 

“Not much,” said Bertha. “It is 
only meant for little children. Sup- 
pose you look on your father’s map. 
Bring that cushion here and sit down 
by me. There is Saratoga, here is 
the railroad ” — 

“ Railroad on a map?” 

“ Yes, on a real map, —on a large 
map.” 

“Why! Look here, Ferd; here is 
Ballston, and here is the lake, — don’t 
you know, where we got the pond- 
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lilies. Ferd, come here; here is 
Glenn’s Falls, where we saw the 
cave where Natty Bumpo hid and 
the two girls, — don’t you know, Miss 
Schwarz? we read it that night. 
Ferd, see here; here is every single 
place we went to from Saratoga.” 

“ Don’t call Ferd, he is learning his 
verbs.” 

“ And here is the canal; oh, dear! 
do you remember those children with 
the geese ? Here is the railroad, — it 
says ‘ Saratoga and Schenectady Rail- 
road,’ just as it did on the great card * 
in the hall of the United States. 
Then we got out at Schenectady, you 
know. That’s where we _ bought 
oranges of the blind man. Then we 


got into the other railroad, and went — 
and went to— Albany? No, we 

We had been 
The map 


did not go to Albany. 
to Albany before. 
wrong.” 

“ Try the other way.” 

“Other way ?” said the girl, really 
bright enough, and interested now. 
“Oh, yes! here is Little Falls, where 
I bought the diamonds. Here is 
Utica — Herkimer — Russia. I did 
not know Russia was near Utica, — 
somehow I thought Russia was in 
France. Russia, Trenton — Tren- 
ton—here is Trenton,— and here 
is Trenton Falls, and here is the 
road. Yes; there is one road, and 
there is one. How nice it is to have 
the roads down! Why are they not 
on my map?” 

“Your map is too small, you 
goose,” said Ferd, relaxing from his 
industry. 

“Well, I don’t care; I mean to 
make pa buy me just such a map as 
this, and I mean to write down the 
towns we stopped at as we came on.” 

So she unfolded the whole map of 
New York on the floor; and before 
Miss Addie knew it she had learned 


is 
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all the “ map-questions” of the day, 
and many more than even the bold 
book-maker had ventured to suggest. 
Bertha was not displeased with her 
own success in allying to the side 
of order the scholar who had most in- 
fluence on the rest of the crew; and 
she was able to give some personal 
attention to Master Ferd’s verb, 
while the schoolroom assumed an air 
of quiet which was as unusual as it 
was unexpected. But, in a minute 
more, the door was flung open, and 
Mrs. Rosenstein dashed in, arrayed 
for conquest. 

“No more stupid books to-day,” 
cried she. “ Come, my pet; come, Ad- 
die; come, Miss Schwarz; the day is 
so fine that I am going to take you 
all to ride! Put away that horrid 
old map, Adelaide, and never let me 
see you on the floor again!” 

“May I go, ma?” screamed Ferd. 

“Qh, no! I can’t take you; boys 
are such a plague.” 

“T want to go!” persisted Ferd. 

“Of course you want to. Aren’t 
you satisfied with your holiday, that 
you must be teasing to go to ride? 
Go and play with the other boys.” 

Ferd persisted that the other boys 
were all at school, all but Ted Morris, 
and it was only yesterday he had 
been told never to play with Ted 
Morris again as long as he lived. 

“Then go to that dirty, vulgar 
Ted Morris’s, for this once. But 
don’t come home with your clothes 
all covered with clay again, and don’t 
ever repeat one word you hear Ted 
Morris say.” 

So Ferd won his victory, which he 
followed up by teasing for money to 
buy powder with, and went on his 
triumphant way. 

Bertha asked Mrs. Rosenstein to 
let Ferd have her seat in the car- 
riage. She would really have been 
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glad to have the time at home, and 
she said so. But madam said no, 
and took all pleasure from the ride 
at the same time by giving a rea- 
son. 

“ The ride would be nothing with- 
out you,” she said; “and you must 
not wear that dowdy old travelling- 
bonnet, you must have your new hat, 
and must look your prettiest, for I 
am going to call at Mrs. Rounds’s, 
and there is no saying who we shall 
see there, my pretty Bertha.” 

There was a certain Carl Rounds, 
a fine, manly fellow, who liked Bertha, 
and whom Bertha liked; and Mrs. 
Rosenstein had a way of making her 
life miserable by showing her off in 
such fashion as this to him. So they 
took the ride. We have no need to 
follow it. It all turned out much as 
you might have expected. Mrs. 
Rosenstein had expected to meet 
some people whom she did not meet. 
Mrs. Rounds was not at home, really; 
but Mrs. Rosenstein chose to pretend 
that she was refused to her. The 
two girls quarrelled when they sat on 
opposite seats, and they quarrelled 
when they were on the same seat. 
“Ma” steadily scolded, and they 
were as steadily impudent. Poor 
Bertha got it on all hands; and the 
last words Mrs. Rosenstein said to 
her, as they all ran up stairs to get 
ready for a late and cold dinner, were 
these : — 

“Tf you knew your place, Miss 
Schwarz, you would not speak till you 
were spoken to, nor give your advice 
till it was asked for;” because poor 
Bertha, having been bidden point- 
blank to decide whether Charlotte or 
Adelaide was to blame in the ninety- 
ninth battle-royal of the hour, had 
pronounced a decision which hap- 
pened to traverse the mood their 
mother was in at the moment she 
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heard it uttered. Such was a fair 
enough specimen of Bertha’s life 
with the pupils intrusted to her 
care. 

If she could only have been left 
alone,she used to say to herself, — 
for she never intrusted her griefs to 
her father or mother, — if she could 
only have been left alone with the 
children, to make the best of them 
that she knew how, she would not 
complain. But this pestering inter- 
ference, this blowing hot and cold, 
just when she saw her crystal form- 
ing so that there ought to be no 
blowing from the outside at all, —that 
was a grievance indeed! Ah! my 
dear Bertha, you will find before you 
have got through, that what you are 
complaining of is not Mrs. Rosen- 
stein’s schoolroom, it is human life. 
To do one’s duty would be easy in the 
comparison, if, as one does it, he were 
not always pestered on the right and 
on the left by the fools who want to 
help, the fools who want to advise, 
the fools who want to ask why, and 
the fools who want to hinder. In- 
deed, that is a wise remark of Henry 
Kingsley, that when the Devil 
wishes to arrest any good work, and 
has failed to do so by the agency of 
people of intelligence, his next step 
is always to enlist the unconscious 
service of a fool. 

But Bertha had plenty of pluck. 
She had gone into this matter with 
her eyes open, and she was not going 
to ery “Enough,” or to go out of it, 
till she had fairly wrought through 
what she had started on. She had 
made her bed, and she was willing to 
lie in it; though there were more 
burrs between the sheets than she 
liked, and also more rose-leaves on 
the pillows. Whether she liked Mrs. 
Rosenstein’s flatteries or her scold- 
ing least, Bertha hardly knew. On 
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the whole, she thought she would 
rather take her chance with the 
burrs than the rose-leaves. 

Mr. Rosenstein, who was even lav- 
ish in all his family expenses, had 
made the most generous arrange- 
ments for Bertha’s quarterly wages, 
and they were most promptly paid to 
her. Whether he were as lavish or 
generous in his business, Bertha did 
not know. What his business was 
she really did not know. ‘There was 
an office on the main street, and they 
sometimes stopped there in driving. 
Sometimes a Jewish-looking traveller 
appeared at dinner or at tea; some- 
times one spent the night at the 
house. On such occasions Mr. 
Rosenstein’s meals were even shorter 
than usual; and there would be close 
conclave in a little end room, which 
was honored by the name of the li- 
brary, because there was a bookcase 
with a few bound volumes of 
“Graham’s Magazine” there. At 
times, with very little previous an- 
nouncement, Mr. Rosenstein would 
be away on business. No one ever 
knew for how long he would be gone, 
so he always returned as unexpected- 
ly as he went. Bertha was always 
sorry to have him go; for though he 
had but little to say or do, when he 
was at home,—tired indeed, and 
rather thoughtful, perhaps anxious,— 
still he was fond of the children, and 
they were fond of him; he knew 
how to keep his wife in order, and 
she was afraid of him, so that the in- 
terior regimen of the house went on 
much better and more happily than 
it did in his absence. Occasionally, 
on what Bertha called his bright 
days, he would ask her to play to 
him. He was almost what might be 
called a connoisseur in music, very 
fond of it, —had his own tastes, and 
knew what they were, and really en- 
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tered with spirit and interest into 
what Bertha was so glad to play. 

Quite independent of the regular 
allowance which came to her from 
Mr. Rosenstein, with which indeed at 
no moment had his wife any thing to 
do, were the presents of dress and 
jewelry which that lady took the 
whim sometimes to give to her. 
This made a business which was to 
the last degree annoying to Bertha, 
on every account, and in a thousand 
ways. In the first place she noticed 
that once, when she took care to 
thank Mr. Rosenstein as well as his 
wife for a showy dress that had been 
- sent home to her, he was evidently 
surprised, and, as Bertha felt sure, 
annoyed. In the second place, she 
found very soon, that on any turn of 
ill humor, — and such turns came in 
quite as often as other tides do, — 
the last shawl-pin or the last bon-bon 
which Mrs. Rosenstein. had given 
Bertha was sure to be called up in 
-impertinent retrospect of bounties 
rendered. Bertha kept all these 
things by themselves; for she really 
thought that there might come such 
a tempest some day that she might 
want to return them all in one heap 
of obligation discharged, even upon 
the head of the giver. 

It has seemed best to resume in 
this way the method of Bertha’s 
Milwaukee life, that we may throw 
a little light on the spirit with which 
the several parties concerned went 
into the business of Mrs. Rosen- 
stein’s great triennial party, which 
came off late in the spring after Ber- 
tha found herself entangled in this 
web-work of falsehood, petty intrigue, 
ignorance, and folly. 

Milwaukee was even then, as it is 
now, a centre of accomplished and 
agreeable society. People of rare 
culture came there early in its exist- 
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ence. Something in the mere beauty 
of its situation, attracted, by a law of 
natural selection, some noble families 
among the throng of those who in 
passing westward happened to land 
in its harbor; the enterprise and suc- 
cess of its founders gave life and 
cheerfulness to the whole, — the fresh- 
ness of all Western life had an 
opportunity to show itself,—and a 
mixture singularly happy, of different 
races of men, gave to mutual inter- 
course a charm which old and estab- 
lished communities cannot know. 
Into the midst of such society, which 
was not in the least pretentious or 
reserved in its ways, Mrs. Rosenstein 
flung herself; and either thought, or 
pretended she thought, that swagger 
and presumption, diamonds and paste, 
showy dress and more showy dancing, 
were going either to astonish or to 
charm. She acted as if, in the 
unselfish, unpretending, high-toned 
social order of the little town, a fool- 
ish, false, petulant woman like her- 
self would be received as an article 
of elegance, and in some sort feared 
and courted, as she had been taught 
by very foolish novels that ladies of 
fashion were feared and courted in 
London and in Paris. The assump- 
tion and the ambition were to the last 
degree absurd in a wide-awake, honest 
Western town, which did not count 
twelve years from its log-cabins, 
nor number in all fifteen thousand 
people. But absurdity never put 
any limit to any of Mrs. Rosenstein’s 
schemes. 

All through the winter, therefore, 
to Bertha’s dismay, to the amusement 
of people of sense, to the amazement 
of everybody, Mrs. Rosenstein was 
talking about the party she was going 
to give. In the midst of sociables 
and hops and cotillon parties and old- 
fashioned tea-fights, she would be 
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heard talking about her ball. The 
young men made a joke of it, the 
girls tore to pieces the programme of 
it in their private talks, the judicious 
grieved to see anybody, no matter 
who, make herself such a fool. None 
the less did Mrs. Rosenstein blow her 
own trumpet. And, because time is 
pitiless, at last the party came. 

No, I am not to describe the vari- 
ous pretensions or the various pieces 
of solid sense which went to its com- 
position. Not even as accomplished 
a fool as the hostess could make of 
such a party a failure. For, of a 
town of the size Milwaukee was then, 
the glory is, that it .has better oppor- 
tunities for social intercourse than it 
will ever have again. It is large 
enough, and not too large. Whoever 
is bright or agreeable or well-informed, 
whoever pleases in society, for what- 
ever reason, comes forward and is 
known, — especially if you have that 
perfectinstitution for mutual acquaint- 


ance and introduction, the public 
school. If Mrs. Rosenstein had meant 
to be exclusive she could not have 


been. She could not have drawn her 
line, like Miss Austen’s hero, so as 
to include as gentle-folks only those 
who rode in gigs. She could not 
have drawn it, like Mrs. Sherman’s 
servant, so as to include only those 
who drank wine and swore. She 
could not draw it anywhere in the 
fresh freedom of the new-born city. 
To give her her due, she did not want 
to draw it anywhere. Her house 
was large, her garden was pretty, al- 
most the only garden in the town in- 
deed, and the more people she could 
get together the better. She was by 
no means particular. 

Our only business with the party 
is with Bertha’s ups and downs in it ; 
nor can we give all of these. If the 
full fortunes of a young girl at her 
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first party were fairly written out 
from the beginning to the end, as 
she might relate them to her dearest 
bosom friend, they would fill the three- 
volume novel of antiquity to the last 
page. 

As to dress, hardly a paragraph. 
Yet dress cost Bertha terrible anxiety. 
Should she wear the frock Mrs. 
Rosenstein had given her only three 
months before, which had never made 
but one appearance ? Of course, she 
would have worn it, had she not been 
absolutely sure from something Mr. 
Rosenstein had looked and not said, 
that the dress had been the cause of 
a regular quarrel between himself and 
madam. Should she wear some pearl 
ornaments which Mrs. Rosenstein 
had pressed on her on her birthday ? 
She hated the ornaments for them- 
selves, for they were by no means in 
herstyle. Yet not to wear them was 
of course marked ; and, if she did not 
wear the frock, ought she not wear 
the jewels? Lastly, were the jewels 
jewels? or were they of that hocus 
make which, or the suspicion of 
which, vitiated nearly every thing in 
the Rosenstein establishment ? 

“It is so hard,” said poor Bertha 
to herself. “If I only knew what 
was right, I would do it, pinch as 
it might.” She had never read 
“The New Timon,” but she had read 
her Bible; and though she did not 
believe that 
“ He can’t be wrong who but denies himself,” 
she did know, that, if she set her- 
self quite in the background, her 
chance of deciding right would be 
better. “First, then,” she said, “I 
will not wear the silk dress; for I 
know Mrs. Rosenstein ought not have 
given it. I will wear the ornaments, 
because I am not quite sure whether 
I hate them because they look like 
fury, or because she gave them to me. 
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No matter how I look; but it is mat- 
ter that I shall not bring one more 
bone of contention into the party.” 
So she laid every thing out, sure to be 
ready to dress, and then went to help 
Charlotte and Adelaide in their prep- 
arations. 

She did not come to either of them 
before she was needed. Charlotte 
was in tears on the floor. Adelaide 
was raging up and down her room in 
hopeless déshabillé. It needed all 
Bertha’s tact to soothe the one and 
to comprehend the other. Charlotte, 
child-like, was brought to terms soon- 
est. Adelaide was fairly enraged at 
@ palpable injustice of her mother, 
who, having given her a beautiful set 
of pearls when they were last in New 
York, on which Adelaide had relied 
for her toilette, had coolly come in just 
before to say she believed she would 
wear them herself, and had carried 
them away. Adelaide declared she 
would not stand it, and that she would 
not go to the party at all. With her 
Bertha had to labor indeed. Nor 
would she have succeeded, but that a 
divine inspiration sent her across to 
her own room from which she re- 
turned with the pearls—were they 
from Serendib, were they from Rome, 
Bertha asked not — which Mrs. Rosen- 
stein had given to her. She begged 
Adelaide to wear them, argued to 
her that they were more becoming 
to her, scolded her, coaxed her, 
proved to her at last, that, if she 
wore them, everybody would be satis- 
fied, and all would be well. And 
then she dressed Adelaide’s hair with 
them herself. And whether they 
were pearls or were Roman imitations, 
no one would suspect them in Miss 
Rosenstein’s costume. With the 
governess it might have been another 
thing. 

Then Bertha dressed Charlotte. 
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The first carriage was already at the 
door; but she flew back, Cinderellathat 
she was, and had so many fairies at her 
command that she was soon ready to 
run down herself. Really only a few 
of those desperate people who always 
come so early that it is impossible for 
them to enjoy any thing had come. 
Still, Mrs. Rosenstein had a chance 
to look disapproval upon Bertha, and 
to say, “ Always a little behind time, 
my dear,” which was an out-and-out 
lie. But Mr. Rosenstein was cordial, 
and looked pleased, as anybody might 
who saw such a fresh, cheerful, un- 
conscious girl, all ready to be happy. 

For Bertha had been used, when 
there was a hop or a dance, to be 
chained to the music-stool, and to 
hammer out waltzes and polkas and 
quadrilles for the others. Or, if some 
saint came to relieve her, it always 
happened that this saint was better 
trained in the music of the spheres 
than in that of human harmony and 
melody, so that Bertha went alinost 
crazy as she danced to hear such 
ruin of time and tune. But to-night 
there was a clever little band, suchas 
Milwaukee could produce more easily 
than most cities thrice its size, and 
Bertha was to be foot-free if anybody 
chose to dance with her.. 

If! to be sure. What an unneces- 
sary affectation was that, Bertha! 
Here were young Gilmore and Fiske, 
Harry Burton and William Wallace, 
Carl Rounds of course, and I know 
not how many other nice boys, and 
young men who would not like to 
hear me call them boys, only too eager 
to get promise of the first dance, or 
the second, or the third. Yes ; and 
for a brilliant hour our pretty Bertha 
forgot the burden she had carried all 
day, and forgot there would be any 
burden to-morrow, in the simple and 
pure joy of dancing to music well- 
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partners who were started into some 
life, though they were all Americans, 
by the genuine enjoyment and enthu- 
siasm of this unspoiled German-girl. 
Once she ran out of the room to catch 
Ferdinand and to fix his neck-tie. 
Once she caught Theresa, who was 
retiring in a sulk because something 
had gone amiss, and restored sun- 
shine there. But these were only 
ripples on the stream. For the hour 
the stream flowed with pure and 
complete enjoyment, which she was 
too true and too young even to wonder 
at or to analyze. 

At last there came a waltz. There 
had been no waltzing before. And 
for this waltz Bertha had engaged 
herself to Carl Rounds. She con- 
fessed to herself that she did it with 
terror, as well she might. She liked 
Carl Rounds; she liked to talk with 
him, and was always glad to meet 
him. But it did not follow that he 
could waltz, far less that he could 
waltzwell. And Bertha, with her old- 
country memories, dreaded the idea 
of a battle-royal on the floor, till he 
should be gradually persuaded that 
they had waltzed enough so that she 
might stop with decency. And this 
had been her experience thus far in 
life, in American waltzing. If only 
it could have been a quadrille with 
Carl Rounds, and a waltz with 
William Wallace, for whom she did 
not care a straw! But one cannot 
have every thing, Bertha! No! The 
moment came. The band struck up 
aravishing Strauss. Mrs. Rosenstein 
sailed in with a mustached man. 
Remember that in those days a mus- 
tache was a rarity. Then came 
Carl Rounds. “This is my dance, 
I think, Miss Schwarz.” 

Yes, it was; and Bertha looked up 
and smiled, nor let him know how 
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she dreaded the experiment. Nor 
need she. An instant more, and 
she knew she was a fool. Carl 
Rounds waltzed as well as she did, — 
as well as he rowed or as he skated or 
as he talked. How did it happen ? 
I’m sure I don’t know how it happened. 
Only it did happen. And the music 
was more ravishing and more — and 
Bertha even forgot she was a fool, 
and was able completely to enter into 
the spirit of the whole. I do not say 
that she forgot where she was. But 
she did not remember — Bertha did 
not often remember — that other 
people were looking on. 

I have done a good deal of looking 
on while waltzing was in progress. 
I have noted three varieties of waltz- 
ers. 1. Those to whom the business 
is a hard and painful necessity, to 
which they were pre-ordained and 
commanded, and which must be 
fulfilled. About nineteen out of 
twenty of the waltzing couples I 
have seen, served their generation in 
this variety of service, sad, serious 
and sorry, but brave. 2. There are 
those to whom the dance is a fine art, 
who enter upon it as artists, glad 
to carry out perfectly a system or in- 
vention, which, because it is existing 
in society, it is well for them to sus- 
tain absolutely well. These people 
do not have the agonized look of the 
first class; they are pleased with 
themselves, which is something, and 
they are worth study, as illustrating 
oue more form of harmony cast in 
action. The third variety — mostly 
Germans by nationality — are people 
who are thoroughly happy, uncon- 
scious, and at ease as they dance. 
They dance as the thistle-down floats, 
which we boys used to call a zephyr. 
When you see their unconsciousness 
and really childish simplicity in the 
matter, it is hard to frown at waltzing, 
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and to say it is all wrong. Such a 
couple were Bertha and Carl Rounds. 
You may go to a hundred balls to 
grand-dukes and not see such another. 

Bertha stopped at last, not be- 
cause such dancing tired her, but 
because Carl Rounds himself told 
her that everybody else had stopped, 
and she was ashamed to goon. She 
stopped and rested on his arm, and 
took him to task for letting her go 
on so long; and he said, of course, 
that he had no reason for arresting 
her, when a smart tap from Mrs. 
Rosenstein called her to turn round. 

“ That will do for one night, Miss 
Schwarz; you have danced quite as 
much as is at all proper!” 

And poor Bertha was left to think 
she had disgraced herself. While 
the truth was, that Mrs. Rosenstein, 
who valued herself greatly on her 
own waltzing, was mad with jealousy 
at a pretty girl’s success, and did 
not care how she put her down. 
Something in her eye was worse than 
any thing in her voice. Bertha 
thought she had made an enemy 
forever. And she was not far 
wrong. 

Carl Rounds was mad enough to 
have struck the old woman, as he 
called her, the next morning. But 
the usages of society forbade. Bertha 
had to refuse herself to Harry Burton 
when his dance came, — that made 
him mad also. Carl had to dance 
with the Crehore, as the boys called 
her; that made him more mad, and 
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Bertha ran up to her room to have a 
cry. 
But she did not have it. I believe 
it was as simple a thing as a pair of 
scissors that had been her mother’s, 
that saved her. She saw them on 
her dressing-table, and remembered 
why she was in that house at all, 
and asked a Power stronger than 
herself to carry her through, and ran 
down again, almost happy. They 
were going in to supper. Bertha 
was about to follow the train without 
escort, when Carl Rounds came up. 

“May I hand you to supper ?” he said. 
And on the stairs, “I took the liber- 
ty to make your peace with Burton. 
Would you be kind enough to speak 
to him when you can?” And then, 
“Shall I give you water—ice, or 
vanilla?” And when he returned 
from the table, he was leading a 
young gentleman to her. 

“ May I introduce to you a friend 
of mine, Miss Schwarz, who is quite 
a stranger here ? this is Mr. Jasper 
Rising.” 

Bertha did not need to be told that. 
But Jasper did not catch her name, 
and for an instant could not fix her, 
could not remember where he had 
seen her. She enjoyed his uneasy 
self-questioning for a moment, and 
then laughed and said, in German, 
“T am sorry you forget me, Mr. Ris- 
ing, — could you bring me another 
glass of water?” 

“Oh! it is you,” said Jasper. And 
they laughed heartily. 
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“THE HILLS OF THE LORD.” 
BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Gop ploughed one day with an earthquake, 
And drove his furrows deep! 

The huddling plains upstarted, 
The hills were all aleap ! 


But that is the mountains’ secret, 
Age hidden in their breast ; 

“ God’s peace is everlasting,” 
Are the dream-words of their rest. 


He hath made them the haunt of beauty, 
The home elect of his grace ; 

He spreadeth his mornings on them, 
His sunsets light their face. 


His thunders tread in music 
Of footfalls echoing long, 
And carry majestic greeting 
Around the silent throng. 


His winds bring message’ to them, — 
Wild storm-news from the main; 
They sing it down to the valleys 
In the love-song of the rain. 


Green tribes from far come trooping, 
And over the uplands flock ; 

He hath woven the zones together 
As a robe for his risen rock. 


They are nurseries for young rivers, 
Nests for his flying cloud, 

Homesteads for new-born races, 
Masterful, free, and proud. 


The people of tried cities 

Come up to their shrines and pray ; 
God freshens again within them, 

As he passes by all day. 


And lo, I have caught their secret ! 
The beauty deeper than all! 

This faith, — that Life’s hard moments, 
When the jarring sorrows befall, 


Are but God ploughing his mountains; 
And those mountains yet shall be 
The source of his grace and freshness, 
And his peace everlasting to me. 
WHITEFIELD, N.H., 1870. 
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WE should be glad to open our fifth volume of monthly criticism 
by some careful review of the methods and purposes of the periodical 
journals of criticism, on which the world most relies, and to which it 
is most indebted. That task, however, is quite too wide to be under- 
taken now. Nor can we even attempt, what would fairly come into a 
New-Year’s number, an examination of the new journals of the last 
year, which have come into existence since our own was born. 

We observe with satisfaction, — as another indication that we rightly 
judged the duty of the monthly journals, — that the American maga- 
zines, whether recent or of older date, give more and more attention 
to the criticism of books. We have not observed that any journal 
gives so much space to it as our own; but we have no doubt we 
shall find followers in a determination which we are syre is well- 
founded. Wecannot but be gratified, also, to see that something 
equivalent to our “ Record of Progress ”’ — an attempt to show in brief 
the real advance of the world in science, society, law, and politics —is 
now considered necessary in every American journal of reputation. 

Of foreign reviews, the history of the chief, par excellence, the 
untiring and fearless “ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ has been in this year 
truly critical. Its end was ordered by the Commune. But the fated 
“* quinzaine”’ passed, and lo, it was the “Revue” that lived, and the 
Commune that died. We render our best New-Year’s wishes for the 
prosperity of the chief of the republic of journalism. 

In England, among the new ventures, “* The Dark Blue,” the repre- 
sentative of Oxford, on a plan not dissimilar to our own, has perhaps 
excited most attention. We are at too great a distance to judge of 
it. Perhaps its first ambition is to interest Oxford men. 

We may surprise some readers now ; but five years hence our 
words will, we trust, be confirmed, when we say that in America the 
new journal of the year for which and from which we have most 
hope, is one not destined for what please to call themselves the liter- 


ary classes. In truth, there are no special literary classes in America. 
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“ The Southern Workman,” just now established at Hampton, Va., 
expects to be read, not by the cloyed and satiated white man, 
who does not know what to do with his newspapers or magazines, but 
by the black men and women and children, to whom reading is still 
a luxury, and who know as little of literature as Cadmus knew. The 
editor is Gen. Armstrong. He was born in the midst of a race who 
had just been called from barbarism, by such distinguished leaders 
as his father, one of the earlier missionaries in the Sandwich Islands. 
In the command of negro troops, who never failed to follow where 
he never failed to lead, Gen. Armstrong showed that he had learned 
how to deal with the colored race in a fit school. Since the war, at 
the head of the Hampton Institute, he has been training their picked 
men and women to be teachers. And now, as a part of his enter- 
prise, he undertakes the monthly journal, which with picture, song, 
story, and lesson is to address specifically the men and women on 
whom the prosperity of half America for the next generation de- 
pends. 

No one of the year’s enterprises in journalism can challenge com- 
parison for importance with one which has a purpose so profound as 
this. 

For the magazines of the United States, the past year has been on 
the whole somewhat monotonous. Periodicals increase in number 
and in influence, and are likely to continue to do so; and among them 
the monthly literary magazines have a very distinct position and office. 
The progress of publication in point of frequency of utterance has 
been a long one. It began with the single manuscript, the work of 
years, unique, multiplied only by repetitions of equally painful toil. 
Next came the professional work of hired scribes, or of: slaves, or of 
monks ; then the editions of two hundred and fifty, then thought enor- 
mous, and, in fact, often excessive, of the first century of printing ; 
and so on, through folios, quartos, octavos, duodecimos, pamphlets, 
annuals, quarterlies, monthlies, weeklies, dailies, until the “* editions ” 
of our great newspapers have actually brought us into the era of 
the hourly press. It need surprise nobody to see the next great 
typical “ enterprising journalist ” establishing a periodical whose suc- 
cessive issue shall appear punctually every hour, twenty-four times a 
day, without any intermission for nights, Sundays, or holidays. The 
first will fail, as the first penny paper did; but the second or third 
will make a great fortune and a great reputation. 

Midway in this line stands the “monthly magazine,” equidistant 
from the massive untimeliness of a book, and the crude and random 
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haste with which the daily editor, a potentate as swift and stern as 
the Black Douglas in “ The Fair Maid of Perth,” must pass judg- 
ment on the news, and find out whether it was deserved, after execu- 
tion is done. ‘There is time enough in a monthly publication to ascer- 
tain the course of events, and not enough to lose interest in it; to 
select realities for a ‘“* Record of Progress,” and to condense and state 
them ; to do approximate justice to sound and careful thought, in de- 


liberate fair expression. 


We have left ourselves ho space to discuss the book literature of 


the year. 


But we trust that the omission will not be a deadly one to 


those who have read * Tue Examiner.” 


_ Nore. — Our notice of Rev. James Freeman Clarke’s ‘Ten Great Religions ” is again unavoidably 


postponed, though in type. 


We append in this place Dr, Clarke’s translation of “The Hymn of Cle- 


anthes,” which our readers will be glad to compare with Dr. Beecher’s versidn in his article in this 


number, and with the original Greek. 


HYMN OF CLEANTHES. 
TRANSLATED BY REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


GREATEST of the gods, God with many names, 
God ever ruling, and ruling all things! 

Zeus, origin of nature, governing the universe by 
law, 

Althail! For it is right for mortals to address thee; 

Since we are thy offspring, and we alone of all 

That live and creep on earth have the power of 
imitative speech. 

Therefore will I praise thee, and hymn forever thy 
power. 

Thee the wide heaven, which surrounds the earth, 


obeys; 

Following where thou wilt, willingly obeying thy 
law. 

Thou holdest at thy service, in thy mighty hands, 

The two-edged. flaming, immortal thunderbolt, 

Before whose flash all nature trembles, 

Thou rulest in the common reason, which goes 
through all, 

And appears mingled in all things. great or small; 


From the divine ethereal pole to the great ocean, 

Except only the evil preferred by ‘the senseless 
wicked. 

But thou also art able to bring to order that which 
is chaotic, 

Giving form to what is formless, and making the 
discordant friendly ; 

So reducing all variety to unity, and even making 
good out of evil. 

Thus, throug: all nature is one great law, 

Which only the wicked seek to disobey, — 

Poor fools! who long for happiness, 

But will not see nor hear the divine commands, 


But do thou, O Zeus, all-bestower, cloud-compel- 
ler, 

Ruler of thunder! guard men from sad error, 

Father, dispel the clouds of the soul, and let us 
follow 

The laws of thy great and just reign. 

That we may be honored, let us honor thee again; 

Chanting thy great deeds, as is proper for mor- 
tals. 





Which, filling all nature, is king of all exist 
Nor without thee, O Deity! does any thing hap- 
pen in the world, 


For nothing can be better for gods or men 
Than to adore with perpetual hymns the law com- 
mon to all. 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


In an elegant form, with illustra- 
tions, most of which really illustrate, 
the first volume of Mr. Henry Ward 
Beecher’s long-promised “ Life of 
Jesus the Christ,” has appeared, and 
is already in the hands of many 
readers. 


1 Life of Jesus the Christ. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. New York: T. B. Ford & Co. 


We must take another opportunity 
to speak in some detail of its excel- 
lencies and of its deficiencies. It isa 
book which has made, and will make, 
its way to thousands of hearts; has 
become, and will become, a favorite 
book of devotion, a quickener of the 
inner life. From the first page to 
the last, the reader knows and feels 
the enthusiasm of the author for his 
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subject; and the magnetism of the 
author, and the intensity of his en- 
thusiasm, lead the reader eagerly on. 

But when all is finished, when 
the reader asks himself if Jesus the 
Christ is a more real person to him 
than he was before, if his methods or 
his motives are more clear, if the be- 
ginning of his life is more separate 
from the middle, or if the causes of 
his movements stand out any more 
clearly in memory, he is obliged to 
say, “No.” If the book is to be 
judged as any other biography is 
judged, if its purpose be to make the 
events in the Saviour’s life appear 
more real, that they may take a place 
more distinct in men’s memories of 
the world’s history, this book has not 
achieved a greater success than Jere- 
my Taylor’s “ Life of Christ,” than 
the mythical Fleetwood’s, or the criti- 
cal Neander’s. 

Without now attempting criticism 


in detail, we are tempted to say, that 
Mr. Beecher would have gained more 
in distinct presentation of his subject, 
if he would have studied the methods 
of narrative more, and those of ex- 


hortation less. Have we not a right 
to ask that in presenting the life of 
Christ, as in presenting any other life, 
vraisemblance, reality, shall be made 
a prime object? Is not the one rea- 
son for writing such a book, to call 
the Saviour’s person out from the mist 
which enshrouds it, — which makes 
him to most persons, as Dr. Furness 
says sadly, the most unreal being in 
history ? Mr. Beecher fails in giving 
this reality, precisely because of his 
reverence for his subject. His deter- 
mination to make the Saviour to be 
God, at all hazards, compels him to 
bring him into every scene as if he 
were asserting his own authority, — 
jealous of his own claim, and defining 
his own position. - Now, in truth, the 
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Saviour “made himself of no reputa- 
tion ;” and that is the reason that he 
is a Saviour. His message was all- 
important ; he said himself that the 
messenger was as nothing. “ Let me 
die,” he said, ‘so only youlive. Let 
the Son be forgotten, so only you find 
the Father, and come to the Father.” 
In whatever way, by whatever suffer- 
ing, to bring us so-near to God that we 
might know God to be close to us, — 
that was his hope, wish, prayer, office, 
duty, and determination. We should 
never know him, he said, till we came. 
to know how close we were to God, 
and God to us. Then perhaps we 
might understand him. 

Just as we are all studying and 
discussing this Life of Christ by the 
most distinguished preacher of Ameri- 
ca, the most distinguished poet lays 
his offering on the same altar.’ Mr. 
Longfellow has published a dramatic 
poem, which he calls “The Divine 
Tragedy ;” in which he presents the 
leading incidents of the Saviour’s life 
with that sharp distinctness which 
belongs to the drama, where the 
drama does its duty, and with the 
illustrations to the narrative which 
only a poet can supply, and which a 
critic always misses. ‘There is not a 
wider contrast in the world, than that 
between a true poet and a verbal 
critic. 

With the delicacy and reverence 
which belong to his whole nature, Mr. 
Longfellow has refused to add even a 
word to the words of Christ, as they 
are recorded by one or another evan- 
gelist. He has, of course, given his 
view of Christ. But he has not per- 
mitted himself to change or to enlarge 
the Saviour’s language. He has given 
his own view of the other characters 
of the drama, as of Mary Magdalene, 


1 The Divine Tragedy. By Henry W. Longfel- 
low. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co, 1871. 
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of Nicodemus, of the young ruler 
who went away sorrowful, of Judas 
Iscariot, and of John the Baptist. 
To carry out that view, he lets them 
say what such characters as he makes 
them would have said, and do what 
they would have done. But the 
Saviour’s words, with scarcely the 
change of a syllable, are written 
down as they are found in one or 
another Gospel in the received Eng- 
lish version. 

This charming book, therefore, 
illustrates very curiously and very 
pleasantly that characteristic of the 
English Bible which has done most 
toward placing it in the very front of 
the several modern versions. This 
characteristic is its rhythmical lan- 
_ guage, —its frequent poetical flow. 
One and another translator tried his 
hand; and at last, when the version 
of King James was made, all these 
versions came together into the hands 
of his committee, and they chose 
and did their best. The law of nat- 
ural selection worked its way; and 
whichever rendering of the Hebrew 


or Greek best pleased the ear had - 


the best chance, if only it were as 
accurate as those it was compared 
with. And there must have been on 
King James’s commission some men 
who were true poets. Hardly one of 
them has left more than a name be- 
hind; but it is better than a name to 
have left such refrains as some of 
those in Isaiah and the Gospels and 
the Apocalypse. The ease with 
which the words are adapted to music 
in the oratorios is one evidence of their 
metrical flow. And when an artist as 
skilful as Mr. Longfellow selects from 
these texts those that best of all suit 
the demands of verse and rhythm, 
when he even matches one bit in 
his mosaic against another so as to 
give us artless rhyme, — artless it 
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seems, so exquisite is the delicate art 
of the structure, — there is one reason 
more for thanking some quiet Eng- 
lish clergyman of Shakspeare’s time, 
whose name we never heard nor shall 
hear, because he would not let the 
King’s new Bible go from his parson- 
age to the press till the words were 
as true to his ear as they were to his 
soul. 

Here is, for instance, Mr. Longfel- 
low’s rendering of John Baptist’s 
proclamation of the kingdom in the 
wilderness. It holds absolutely to 
the familiar Scripture language :— 


“Repent! Repent! Repent! 

For the kingdom of God is at hand ; 

And all the land 

Full of the knowledge of the Lord shall be 
As the waters eover the sea, 

And encircle the continent! 


Repent! Repent! Repent! 

For lo! the hour appointed, 

The hour so long foretold 

By the prophets of old, 

Of the coming of the Anointed, 
The Messiah, the Paraclete, 

The Desire of the nations, is nigh. 


He shall not strive nor cry, 

Nor his voice be heard in the street ; 
Nor the bruised reed shall he break, 
Nor quench the smoking flax. 

And many of them that sleep 

In the dust of the earth shall awake, 
On that great and terrible day! 

And the wicked shall wail and weep, 
And be blown like a smoke away, 
And be melted away like wax. 
Repent! Repent! Repent! 


O Priest and Pharisce ! 

Who hath warned you to flee 

From the wrath that is to be, — 
From the coming anguish and ire ? 
The axe is laid at the root 

Of the trees ; and every tree 

That bringeth not forth good fruit 
Is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 


Before attempting to speak in de- 
tail of Mr. Beecher’s book or Mr. 
Longfellow’s, we propose to consider 
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the general question, why the litera- 
ture of our time turns so naturally to 
such inquiries and such illustrations. 

The attempt to describe again 
the life of Christ appears in regions 
the most remote, and from points 
of theological view quite different. 
The celebrated “ Life of Jesus” by 
Strauss was published only thirty-six 
years ago. Its object was simply to 
account for the history, or to state 
it truly, at whatever expense to the 
record. It may be spoken of as the 
leading book in a school, as it was 
the first word in a long controversy. 
Dr. Furness’s books? are to be spoken of 
all together, as one essay of unequalled 
value, — to construct the whole his- 
tory under the inquiry, What might 
be expected from the spiritual power 
of a being morally perfect, or nearly 
so? Renan came in with the stage 
appointments perfect, we might say ; 
costume, scenery, historical circum- 
stance, in perfection, as a Macready or 


a Booth puts a play of Shakspeare on 


the stage; but that is all. Circum- 
stance, outside, and plenty of stage 
effect, but a total lack of the spirit of 
truth or of command. ‘To quote a 
bon-mot of conversation, as true as 
witty, it is very perfect scenery, 
with very poor sticks for the stock 
company. Meanwhile, with every 
tenth year, these peasants of the Up- 
per Ammergau, in the Tyrol, with 
profound religious susceptibility, and 
very real self-devotion to their work, 
have been in their way representing 
the method of the passion, or the 
dénotment of the history. It often 
happens that one meets a sensi- 
tive person, who says of such or such 
a picture of passion-week or of the 
cross, “It was not so; it should be 
thus; ” as if he had himself looked 
upon the detail of the scene, merely 
1 See OLD AND NEW, vol. iii. p. 474. 
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because he had seen it in their pre- 
sentation.1 Traversing many of the 
conclusions drawn by many of these 
authors, Mr. Seeley, in “ Ecce Homo,” 
blocks out the plan of the Christian 
commonwealth as Jesus Christ pro- 
posed it to.the world, and shows how 
far he succeeded in his own life in 
making that plan real. Not attempt- 
ing narrative, he does give a coherent 
plan on which the Saviour worked. 
He is no longer left to utter or to 
work ejaculations, a miracle here or a 
sermon there, to astonish or to con- 
fute, without an object. This book 
made his work centre on the establish- 
ment of his church as a great Chris- 
tian commonwealth, existing beneath 
all other governments and systems. 

Such are a few of the leading an- 
swers of our time to the determination 
of an inquiring age to learn who and 
what this Being was ; who found the 
world under the command of an au- 
tocrat, and left in it the seeds of de- 
mocracy ; who found it idolatrous or 
atheistic, and made it devout and 
spiritual; who found it a world of 

*men hating each other, and left in it 
the principle of mutual forbearance 
and common love; who found it 
staggering to its grave with its 
burden of sensual lusts, and left it 
awake and starting on a new life. 
Philosophical history will answer that 
question if nobody else will. 

Now, this recent sudden outbreak 
of this determinate desire to present 
again the central life, the Life of 
Lives, is the direct result of the clear- 
ing up of the theology of the church. 
So long as the Church chose to say 
that Christ was Very God, who for a 
certain thirty years of his eternity 
had taken on him the forms of earth- 
ly life, it was of course simply impiety 
and blasphemy for any man to speak 

1 See OLD AND NEw, vol. ii. p. 173. 
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of his motives of conduct, of the 
plans that he pursued, of any failure 
of his endeavors, or even of his suc- 
cess. So long there could be no 
“Life of Christ,” in the way in 
which we usually employ such words. 

Once more: so long as the Church 
chose to say that each word and tittle 
of the gospel was absolute truth, abso- 
lutely inspired, it was, of course, mere 
blasphemy for any man even to change 
the arrangement and order of those 
words. There was the authorized 
life of Christ, and woe to any one 
who attempted to improve upon it. 

Once more: so long as the Church 
chose to say that the redemption of 
man by Christ was simply a bargain, 
in which the infinite price was paid 
on Calvary for an infinite blessing to 
be repaid in all time, it made no 
difference what Christ had said or 
done in the thirty or more years be- 
fore that great tragedy. And, in fact, 
it appears, that in the ages of the 
Church in which her teachers have 
held to this vicarious view, they have 
had very little to say about life or 
moral duty. They have bidden men 
believe in the Saviour’s atonement, 
and that has been the round and 
maximum of belief. In that stage 
of enforced opinion, there was no 
place for biographies of Jesus. 

It is not, then, till the Church comes 
back to acknowledge that Christ came 
in that regular order of providence 
which we call history, — that he really 
came, as he said, to fulfil the past, and 
to bring in the future world, — that 
his history has a place in other his- 
tory. It is not till he is recognized 
as one of the subordinate agents of 
God, — subordinate though the highest 
of subordinates, — that you can speak 
of the motives which directed him, or 
the purpose he pursued. It is not 


till men see that his life is the life of 
7 
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the world, and that he came to give 
life more abundantly, that they will 
study with any comprehensive view, 
nay, with any master enthusiasm, the 
method of that life. But when the 
Church thus enlarges and simplifies 
her view of him, she will at once thus 
come back to re-arrange the fragments 
which she has of his personal life, 
and to throw on them all the light 
she has. There is no nobler or more 
hopeful sign of her new liberty and 
her new courage, than is this deter- 
mination to set in order the life of 
the Saviour. 

There are certainly immense diffi- 
culties inthe way. They remind us of 
the lesser difficulties which surround 
the effort to write the biographies of 
great men. When men come to the 
biography of a great poet, or a great 
general, or a great philosopher, as of 
Shakspeare or Cesar or Socrates, they 
find that his work is so much greater 
than the anecdotes unsympathizing 
people have preserved about his life, 
that they cannot adjust the two author- 
ities with each other. Of Shakspeare 
you are told that he stole a deer in 
the forest; and you do not care for 
the anecdote, and you say, ‘If this is 
biography, I had rather have what he 
wrote, to tell me what he was;” and 
you say true. And thus the external 
account drops more and more away, 
while the spirit of the man lives and 
glows more triumphantly. This has 
come so far with Homer, that, in pro- 
portion as men enjoy his work, they 
doubt whether the man Homer ex- 
isted. The same thing will happen 
to Socrates ; and in a few generations 
more some critic will maintain, and 
perhaps successfully maintain, the 
very plausible hypothesis that Socra- 
tes is the creation of Plato and Xen- 
ophon, that there never was sich a 
man as we have supposed him. Just 
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such a process of elimination has gone 
on with the external incidents of the 
life of Christ. The early Church 
rubbed off, threw away, and forgot 
incident and circumstance which we 
should think most interesting. Thus 
there is no knowledge whatever of his 
person; there is none, but from his 
own words, of the method of his life. 
Whether, when he said “he had not 
where to lay his head,” he spoke in a 
metaphor of the lack of welcome, or 
spoke literally as a homeless outcast, 
is a question. Whether his active 
work were one year, two years, or 
three, is a question. There is no end 
of such questions; because, in the 
eternal law of selection, the circum- 
stance and outside of his biography 
have so fallen away, leaving simply 
its pith and marrow, its essence and 
eternal substance, in the little frag- 
ments of memoirs which we call the 
four Gospels. It is therefore idle to 
deny that the work of making what 
we call his biography is surrounded 
with difficulty. 

But the mere record we have made 
of steps taken towards it shows it is 
not impossible. 

First, we have as the substance 
these four memoirs, the four Gos- 
pels, which, simply as narrative, in a 
mere literary criticism, are by far the 
most remarkable compositions the 
world has known. Nowhere else in 
literature is this passionless, calm 
statement of what the writers be- 
lieved to be true. A record by en- 
thusiastic admirers of a divine man, 
on whom they never once bestow one 
epithet of admiration! Their record 
of his mu-der by envious and cruel 
enemies, ¢n whom they never bestow 
one epithet of blame! The record 
of marvels, such as has no parallel, 
without one epithet of surprise! The 
record of a revolution wrought in 
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the history of the world, written out 
with the simplicity which might de- 
scribe a schoolboy’s walk from his 
school to his home! There is, alas! 
very little of these memoirs. But 
that little, for the purposes of biogra- 
phy, is matchless. Literally it has 
no parallel in literature. 

And we must not forget, though it 
is of minor importance, the immedi- 
ate illustration which these four Gos- 
pels gain from what Renan happily 
terms “the fifth gospel:” that is, 
the unchanging life of nature and 
of man in Palestine. The oleanders 
on the Jordan are now what they 
were then. The prospect from the 
hill of Nazareth is not changed. 
The Bedouin who haunt the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho are of the 
same race and kind as watched from 
their hill-tops the ministry of the 
Good Samaritan ; and the rabble rout 
of children, who try the patience of 
the traveller’s servants, come round to 
spy and to ask questions just as the 
children did whom Andrew and 
Philip sent away, when Jesus Christ 
blessed all children by saying, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” 

There is large room for opening 
vut the four Gospels, if we will take 
the light the fifth gospel throws upon 
their record. 

Reading them with this light, the 
thoughtful student is compelled to 
adjust with most delicate care the 
place in history of this biography. 
From the first page to the last of the 
Gospels, it appears that Jesus Christ 
chose to maintain, for the institutions 
he was founding, the closest possible 
relation with all the world. Because 
he would not speak with Jewish nar- 
rowness, the Nazarenes drove him 
from Nazareth at the beginning. 
Because he denounced that narrow- 
ness at Jerusalem, the rulers of his 
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people crucified him at the end. The 
thoughtful student is compelled, there- 
fore, to study the relations of this his- 
tory with all other history. How is 
it, to take Mr. Eliot’s fine figure, that 
the chariot-wheels of Rome smoothed 
the highway for Christ’s coming ? 
How is it that people of Parthia 
meet with people of Arabia, and they 
with those from the, parts around 
Cyrene, when his kingdom is first 
proclaimed by the apostles? What 
does he mean himself, when he says 
he comes to fulfil the Jewish law 
and the promise of Jewish prophets ? 

And the biographer has even a 
more intricate study when he follows 
Mr. Seeley’s line of inquiry, and asks 
what are Christ’s intentions for the 
future? He will not find the Gospels 
his only authorities here. He will 
find that Peter and James in their 
fashion, and Paul and Barnabas in 
their far more successful fashion, un- 
folded those designs in the very gen- 
eration when they were first flashed 
upon the world. He may find reason, 
therefére, to say that Paul himself, 
to whom we owe only one quotation 
from Jesus’ lips, and scarcely one 
anecdote of his life, is in a true sense 
the very best biographer of Jesus, 
and the very first authority. 

For though a man understood all 
the earlier history better than all 
the historians, and though he had 
traced all Christian doctrine since bet- 
ter than all the theologians; though 
he knew the discrepancies of the four 
Gospels better than all the critics, 
and could tell us more of the fifth 
than all the travellers and all the 
photographers; yet if he could not 
enter with sympathy amounting to 
enthusiasm into the life, plan, hope, 
and prayer of the Saviour, he could 
never write his biography. There is 
always something ludicrous in the 


biographical essays of the mere critics. 
They are like a blind man’s dis- 
cussions of pre-Raphaelite art, or a 
deaf man’s discussions of Beethoven’s 
symphonies. From first to last such 
a man as Paulus has not the faintest 
conception of the purpose, success, or 
spirit of the infinite enterprise in 
which Jesus Christ had engaged. 
And when such a man turns to tell- 
ing the story of it, the result is of 
course ridiculous to absurdity. 

Shall we add, what seems of course, 
that the biographer of Jesus Christ 
must have what certainly none of the 
writers have whom we have enumer- 
ated together, excepting Mr. Long- 
fellow, and.he does not claim to be a 
biographer. They must have the 
simple power of sustained narrative. 
This is the rarest literary gift of all. 
One has only to read Mr. Beecher’s 
novel of “ Norwood,” bright, wise, and 
witty as it is, to see that he has not this 
power of narrative. Dr. Furness has 
it so little, that he waives entirely the 
chronology of the Gospels. He takes 
an incident here, or one there, for its 
moral effect and purpose; but seems 
quite unconscious of any culmination 
in the story between the experiments 
of the beginning and the cruel vic- 
tory of the end. 

The same thing, really, may be 
said of Renan; though he does have a 
theory of beginning, middle, and end. 
For he takes from his authorities a 
bit for his beginning, or a bit for his - 
end, just as he fancies; accepting or 
rejecting, twisting right or twist- 
ing left, as his theory may require. 
Mr. Seeley makes no attempt at nar- 
rative. And probably, of all the re- 
cent efforts to represent this life, the 
dramatic exhibition of the Ammergau 
peasants has done the most to make 
it real. 

It isa simple thing to say, but it 
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is important, in the new enterprise 
for a biography of Jesus, that it 
should be said: there can never be a 
connected narrative of that life writ- 
ten but by somebody who can write 
connected narrative. 

We shall attempt in an early num- 
ber of “ Oxp anp New ” to show how 
far Mr. Beecher’s book meets the re- 
quisition of the true “ Life of Christ.” 


THE DEBATABLE LAND BETWEEN 
THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
Tuis is a brave and honest book. 

It is always brave and honest to say 
what one thinks; to express one’s con- 
victions, when these do not run with 
the popular currents. There are few 
things more entertaining than the 
attitude of the leader of thoughts in 
relation to certain new-claimed facts, 
the aggregate of which bears the 
clumsy name of Spiritualism. 

We hear from Mr. Owen how he 
came by his conviction of the truth of 
these things; and it is probable that 
the miracle which converted him 
would convert most thinkers if it 
could reach them. But it does not, 
nor any thing like it. The great 
world of thinking, logical, practical 
men hears of such matters with an- 
noyance and contempt. To dream of 
their being true, and as perhaps the 
master-secret of both this world and 
the next, does not occur to them. 
Content with their utter acquaintance 
with God’s mysteries, they scarcely 
care to conceal their pity for the vic- 
tims of such cheap deceptions. While 
they have very little faith in divine 
mysteries, they are gifted with a 
boundless faith in human trickery. 
This life does not seem evermore on 
the point of whispering in their ear 


1 The Debatable Land between this World and 
the Next. By Robert Dale Owen. New York: 
G. W.Carleton & Co. 
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some heavenly secret kept from man 
till now, but merely to echo and re- 
echo with the cup-tricks of cheerless 
prestidigitztors. If by a man’s inner 
belief he shall be known, our cultivated 
classes, it may be feared, are the least 
in the position of that little child to 
whom are confided the things of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

This belief of Mr. Owen’s, and these 
stories of his, after all, are either true 
or false. If they are false, we cer- 
tainly must add one new thing to the 
category of human villanies all over 
the world. But, if they are true, it 
can hardly be pretended that any 
thing can exceed them, either in in- 
terest as truths, or in their direct 
personal interest to us. Perhaps one 
of the best proofs of their genuineness 
is their powerful action on human 
thought, which could never come from 
a nullity. Men go through the paces 
of easy denial, sham investigation, to 
rest with a delight which deceives 
themselves in occasional failures, and 
then, after saying to their friends that 
“if, after all, there should be any 
thing in it, it must be of the Devil,” 
they dismiss it forever. This makes 
what we called above the entertaining 
position of the thinking world in re- 
lation to these phenomena. It is en- 
tertaining, and at the same time sad ; 
because we hold that the thing de- 
manded of them, belief, was quite 
easy and natural. Only a very stu- 
pid child, we suppose, would now 
seriously calla miracle a contraven- 
tion of the laws of nature. What is 
a miracle? A wonder, arare and 
admirable thing. Is the rarity of it 
a reason for its non-existence, any 
more than if it occurred every hour? 
Are tidal-waves and comets and cen- 
tury-blooming aloes less real facts 
than morning and evening? The 
ndiveté of the philosopher who, on 
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hearing of a really new and wonder- 
ful thing should be disposed to deny 
it, would, he may be confident, be in- 
spired by his ignorance, and not by 
his knowledge. It is sad, too, because, 


behind the air of freshness and sur- 
prise which invests Spiritualism, we 
but find the world’s old friend with a 
new face ; as Hamlet says, — 


“ Well said, old mole! canst work in the 
ground so fast ?” 

Every one of these modern narra- 
tives, which are getting so abundant 
that they murmur like the voices of 
many waters, hint at their brothers 
all along the line of the world’s 
story. 

The only difference between the 
prostrate worshipper of old, listening 
to spirit voices with child-like adora- 
tion, and the attitude of man toward 
kindred facts, is that now in his man- 
hood he may have less of adoration, 
but better knowledge of the law 
which governs them all. If the high- 
est thing is king of those below him, 
then royal visitors from beyond the 
bourn of life come with the au- 
thority of a law which controls the 


home-spun daily wills of their infe-_ 


riors and subjects. 

Is gravitation so august, that, when 
man is visited by his brother of the 
skies, he should hold to that gravi- 
tation and deny his brother? 

We have no doubt, speaking seri- 
ously, that the inimical attitude of 
science towards these new facts will 
be followed, ere long, by a speedy rec- 
onciliation. As law is everywhere, 
and already a suspicion of the abso- 
lute laws of spirit-approach is shap- 
ing itself, when the hour strikes that 
poor Spiritualism can present herself 
labelled and ticketed as the child of 
Law, the doors of academies and col- 
leges will be thrown open to her; and 
then, as in that tough gtory of Dr. 
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Franklin and his coat, a piece of 
which was cut off by request, science 
may assume a patronage of the an- 
gelic host, which will put the doctors 
of divinity toshame. The world then 
may see a strange reconciliation. 
The processes of faith will have be- 
come those of thought and study, and 
a familiarity with the most recondite 
mysteries will be one of the signs of 
the earth’s manhood. 

To Christian people who believe in 
Spiritualism, there is nothing so 
strange as the indifference of other 
Christians to it. Those Bible mira- 
cles, to which some foolish people 
fondly cling for reason of their 
strangeness, are all as much the crea- 
tures of law as are these modern pal- 
try wonders of the dollar séance. 
But behind the vulgarity of the séance 
is the majesty of an eternal fact; 
and it comes from the quarter whence 
all such facts have ever come, and it 
bears a likeness, hints of a kinship, 
with the grandest things ever done 
in Galilee or in Jerusalem. These 
modern Christians, we say, do not care 
to see. Have they not the wit to dis- 
cover what a conquering weapon is 
here against the host of atheism and 
denial? It is certainly interesting, 
that at this very moment, when 
the world is on the point of going 
over, not only to belief, but some un- 
derstanding of the method and laws 
where the two worlds come in con- 
tact, — this and the world to come, — 
that at that very moment there 
should be a more joyous and rampant 
materialism asserted everywhere than 
perhaps the world has before seen. 
So it is darkest just before dawn. 
We have the most settled conviction 
of the nearness of the day when the 
focus of interest and light brought to 
bear upon the facts of Spiritualism 
will produce a magical change in the 
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thinking world. For the delight at the 
discovery that Science can throw her 
net over these shining and volatile 
visitors will be so great, that she will 
make of this her Benjamin and latest 
born. We have no fear of her con- 
tinued enmity; for past all the mazes 
of metaphysics and the impossibilities 
of religious evidence, there will be ac- 
quired to the world some clew to the 
governing order, some final apprehen- 
sion that the disturbing force is gov- 
erned by law, as are all other forces. 
That force and that law may then be 
called electric or angelic, but science 
will have made it her own; and 
though it may stand a gypsy among 
the servants of the household, it will 
bear the badge of its master, and be 
recognized as his. 

Mr. Owen, to whom'we owe a most 
entertaining sheaf of stories, such as 
human nature has always listened to 
with terrified delight round the crack- 
ling logs of the winter’s fire, has here 
given us a few more excellent ones. 
We particularly invite the reader’s at- 
tention to the poetic and picturesque 
narration of Mr. Bach and his spinet. 
We were very much pleased, too, 
with Mr. Owen’s simple statement of 
the cause of the retrocession of Prot- 
estantism. It is sad indeed, that when 
humanity had dashed from its lips the 
cup of Rome, foul with the rottenness 
of paganism, Calvin should have 
supplied its place with no other than 
a draught so bitter and so acrid. 
Humanity still looks to see her Sa- 
viour’s teachings better expressed 
through the churches which call them- 
selves Christian. God grant that this 
new thing, Spiritualism, which if it 
be true must be of him, may do some- 
thing to lead us all upward to the light. 

Since the above was written we 
have seen a report of the London Di- 
alectical Society. This report, it is 
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careful not to make, and it shows its 
good sense; for aréswmé which should 
be merely affirmative or negative, ac- 
cording to numbers, would be a fallacy 
and a deception. It consists merely 
of the reports of sub-committees, evi- 
dence pro and con, and the expression 
of opinion adverse or favorable. It 
holds great masses of evidence, and 
has a lively correspondence both 
with sceptics and believers. The 
sceptics, as usual, are unlucky. 
Their temper is excessively unphilo- 
sophical, and begs the question before 
examination by its determination not 
to see any thing. As the red rag to 
the enraged bull, as a heretic to the 
Spanish Inquisition, so is any believer 
of high things beyond their pale to 
these modern inquisitors. They are 
true to the traditions of human na- 
ture, and are determined to retain 
souvenirs of the fagot and the axe 
to the last. And, as of old, the new 
truth which so irritates them soon 
ranges itself among its mild and be- 
neficent fellows, and philosophy awaits 
the next comer with its traditional 
animosity. 

One step forward to the concilia- 
tion of faith and philosophy is taken 
by this report of the Dialectical So- 
ciety. It expresses, on the whole, on 
the part of a great body of men of 
science, noblemen, and men of letters, 
the determination to grapple with the 
difficulties which beset Spiritualism, 
and to arrive at some reasonable con- 
clusion. That reasonable and favor- 
able conclusion is, to be sure, rather 
implied than asserted; but it is a 
step forward. It will familiarize the 
public of England with the majestic 
stranger, and prepare her entrance 
in academic robes finally into the 
halls of science and learning. To 
us, who believe that, logically, Spirit- 
ualism cannot but be a new flowering 
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of this world’s progress, the last 
expression of man’s onward growth 
and increased nearness to millennial 
and spiritual conditions, it is a more 
than usually interesting event. And 
who shall say what the future may 
hold for us in this direction? what 
share in the last perfecting of the 
knowledge and uses of this world 
these half-brothers of ours may not 
take? It is a matter too exciting 
to make it safe to rhapsodize or pre- 
dict in relation toit. A certain person, 
on seeing the electric telegraph first 
worked, — that last final echo of 
man’s own nervous system, sent back 
by the creative powers of nature, — 
said that, logically, the next step to 
this should be spirit-intercourse; and 
what logically should be the world’s 
next step in Spiritualism, it is not 
safe to predict. That such inter- 


course should further all good ends 
of enlarged sympathy, mutual help, 


kindness, and tolerance, would seem 
to be probable ; and while the rever- 
ence remains with which we regard the 
natural laws of this world, how can it 
but be stimulating and ennobling to 
man to find some hint and apprehen- 
sion of the lawsofother worlds? That 
we should defend stoutly our own 
house is natural and creditable; but 
when it shall have surrendered to its 
heavenly assailant, the terms of ca- 
pitulation will do no dishonor to the 
respected laws of this world. And 
then, when we recall the peculiar 
spirit apprehension with which we lis- 
tened to the terrible lines which car- 
ried with them their moment of con- 
viction, as they fell from the mouth 
of the father of Hamlet, that that 
conviction, evidently shared in by the 
great master, was meant to be somewhat 
more enduring than only that of a 
moment. How many people have de- 
lightedly quoted the famous line, — 
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“ From whose bourn no traveller returns,” 
who are quite willing to forget that 
very visitor, on the genuineness of 
whose return centred all the interest 
of the play. 


THE EARTH" 


Tue earth is a ball of melted 
mineral matter. A thin skin on the 
outside of it has cooled down to a 
temperature which permits life upon 
its surface. In the process of cool- 
ing, the contractions of the mass 
have resulted in irregular bulgings 
(continents) in some places, and de- 
pressions (oceans) in others, into 
which last the waters gathered. 
Heavings or tremblings of the vast 
hot semi-fluid ball are constantly 
cracking or shaking the stiff skin 
above it; these are earthquakes. 
Fire, melted stone, mud, gas, steam, 
burst out through the cracks; these 
are volcanic eruptions. These cracks 
sometimes follow the shore line, as if 
there had been a sharply defined 
breaking down along that line, in or- 
der to sink the ocean-bed to its 
place. In such a case we have a 
long line of fires, breaking out here 
and there; thus, the “ring of fire” 
which edges the Pacific Ocean is 
twenty-two thousand miles long. 
The movements of the earth are in- 
cessant. The old planet is thrilling 
and surging under us from hour to 
hour. Coasts are rising, others are 
sinking; mountains are wearing 
down, and others are rising. A gen- 
tleman who is so good as to watch for 
earthquakes in one single place, re- 
ports that he has never known more 
than thirty hours to elapse without a 
shock of some kind, in that one 
place. The vast globe, then, is not 


1 The Earth: A Descriptive History of the Life 
of the Globe. By Elisée Reclus. Translated by 
the late B. B. Woodward, and edited by Henry 
Woodward, 8vo. Harper & Bros. 1871. 
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only whirling round and round.on its 
own axis, with the slight additional 
waving or vibrating movement called 
nutation, and one or two other simi- 
lar “games,” as Mr. Brass called 
them; and also flying round and 
round the sun, and also accompa- 
nying the sun’s progress towards 
Lyra Herculis or some other point in 
a line apparently straight, and such 
that the earth’s real motion round 
and with the sun is an inclined spi- 
ral; but besides all these it is full of 
an immeasurable deadly vitality — 
vitality, M. Reclus calls it — within 
and upon itself. Before any element, 
—in the real presence of the fire, of 
the wind, of the sea, of the frost, of 
the earthquake, — man is nothing. 
The elemental force is enormous, in- 
exorable. The thousand million of 
mankind with one accord, before one 
tornado, one arctic night, one earth- 
quake, would be no more than one 
infant. The immeasurable thing 
would do its work, and as many 
thousands or millions as were in its 
way would simply die. If we are 
thus helpless before the momentary 
blasts of the earth’s breath, the tran- 
sitory shivers that run along her sur- 
face, much more are we impotent in 
face of her secular changes. Imagine 
the Swedes, or all Europe, going 
about to prevent the northern part of 
Scandinavia from rising up under 
their feet at the rate of five feet three 
inches in a century; or the southern 
part from sinking at about the same 
rate. Even less, if possible, can we 
deal with the supposed glacial cycle, 
and undertake to prevent that slow 
change, if change there be, which 
shall in twenty or thirty thousand 
years turn the earth into one frozen 
ball of ice and snow. 

Such considerations are directly 
stated, or else obviously follow, from 
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the great collection of facts in physi- 
cal geography, which M. Reclus has 
gathered and classified in his very 
interesting volume. It is a discus- 
sion and arrangement of the latest 
discoveries and conclusions about the 
subject, arranged under four heads: 
The Earth as a Planet ; Land ; Water 
(including ice and snow); and Sub- 
terranean Forces. The author’s ac- 
quaintance with his subject is abun- 
dant, his handling of the subject is 
clear, and the translator’s English is 
unusually good ; the book is one of the 
best of the extensive and useful and 
interesting department of popular 
science, which is at present increas- 
ing so rapidly. Its usefulness is 
much decreased, however, by the want 
of an index. 


AMERICANISMS.* 

Pror. De Vers has given in this 
book a competent outline of his 
proposed subject, but he has not 
done justice to it in filling out the 
details. So far as can be judged 
from the work itself, however, its 
defects are not due to any want of 
ability or industry in the author. It 
seems rather like labor too rapidly 
done, by a writer over-worked, and 
carried through the press without 
his own supervision. Carelessness is 
obvious on almost every page; and to 
such an extent is this the case, that 
the work is really worth little or 
nothing as an authority, or as an 
addition to real knowledge on its 
subject. Quotations could be accu- 
mulated to any extent in illustration ; 
its reader is sure to meet one before 
he has read more than a few pages. 
Thus we open at random at page 

1 Americanisms: The English of the New 
World. By M. Schele de Vere, LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages in the University of 


Virginia. Cr. 8vo. C. Scribner and Co. 1872 [but, 
1871}. 
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381; on the next page, 382, it is 
said that the “long feelers” of a cer- 
tain fish have procured it the name 
of “horned pout.” It was rather 
the stiff, sharp horns or thorns which 
did so; these have often enough jus- 
tified the title to most Americans, 
and if one had ever been stuck into 
Prof. De Vere’s hand he would not 
have talked about “feelers.” On 
the next page it is said that the blue 
perch is on the coast of New England 
called “conner;” the name is “cun- 
ner.” Again: at p. 513, “to be on 
it” is explained as meaning “to be 
ready for a fight;” whereas it only 
means fo be ready, whether for 
fight, frolic, or funeral. The like 
inaccuracies swarm throughout the 
book. It, however, contains a great 
many correct and interesting sugges- 
tions. If four careful, thorough, 
and accurate scholars, one for the 
East, one for the Middle States, one 
for the South and South-west, and one 


for the Western and Pacific States, 
would revise and edit the work, it 
might become a very valuable mon- 
ument of to-day’s Americanisms. 


BEYER’S ARJA. 


Dr. Beyer is favorably known to 
the German reading public, not only 
as a poet of considerable distinction, 
but especially as the author of a 
series of books consisting of reminis- 
cences, criticisms, and characteristics 
designed to illustrate the life and lit- 
erary career of that most erudite and 
cosmopolitan of modern poets, Fried- 
rich Rickert. The most complete 
of these works is a volume entitled 
“ Friedrich Rickert, ein biograph- 

1 Arja. Die Schénsten Sagen aus Indien and 
Iran. Von Dr. C. Beyer. Mit acht Bildern von 


L. Hutschenreuter. Leipzig: C. F. Amelang’s 
Verlag. 1872. Pp. viii. 527. 
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isches Denkmal.” It is the best and 
indeed the only adequate biography 
of Riickert, that has ever appeared, 
and is indispensable to all who would 
know the secret history and fully ap- 
preciate the hidden beauty of some 
of his most charming poems. With 
the ardent enthusiasm and untiring 
energy of a German scholar, Dr. 
Beyer has also collected from every 
quarter, private and public, the waifs 
of Riickert’s muse, many of which 
lay buried, like forgotten gems, in 
the vast lumber-room of German pe- 
riodical literature, to which Riickert 
was for more than half a century a 
prolific contributor; while many oth- 
ers existed only as manuscripts in 
the possession of friends, who treas- 
ured them too highly to permit them 
to pass into print. All these produc- 
tions are now to appear in Sauerliin- 
der’s Gesammt-Ausgabe of Riickert’s 
works (Frankfort on the Main), 
which, after having undergone the 
critical revision of Dr. Beyer, will 
undoubtedly excel all other editions 
both in fulness and in accuracy. We 
make these remarks incidentally for 
the benefit of the book-buying lovers 
of German literature. “ Arja” is, as 
its title indicates, a collection of the 
most beautiful legends of India and 
Persia, translated into prose, and nar- 
rated in that delightful style of 
which Dr. Beyer is an acknowledged 
master. The first of these sagas is 
the story of Rostem and Suhrab, 
taken from the “ Shah-Nameh ” 
(Book of the Kings) of the illus- 
trious Persian poet, Firdousi. This 
tale is not only extremely attractive 
in itself, but possesses also additional 
interest from its striking resemblance 
to the oldest relics of Teutonic and 
Celtic epic poetry, as preserved in the 
songs of the German Hildebrand and 
Hadebrand, the Gaelic Clessamor and 
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Carthon, and the Irish Cuchullin and 
Conloch. Similar accounts of a 
father, who challenges his unrecog- 
nized son to deadly combat, are 
found also in Russian folk-lore and in 
“ Le Lai de Milon,” a chivalric poem 
of the thirteenth century, by Marie 
de France. Besides this piece, Dr. 
Beyer gives us two other episodes 
from the same Persian poem; the 
remaining five tales are from the 
Hindu, and are entitled severally, 
“ Narada’s Prophecy ;” “ Urvasi, the 
Fairest of the Nymphs;” “The 
Exiles;” “Hidimba, the Giant 
Maiden ;” and “ The Lost Ring.” 
Additional value is also given to 
Dr. Beyer’s volume by a “ Scientific 
Appendix” of nearly fifty pages, 
containing a clear and condensed 
survey of the Indic and _ Iranic 
sources from which his materials are 
drawn. The publisher, too, has 
shown good taste in putting the work 
into an elegant and attractive form, 


thus rendering the exterior worthy 
of the contents. 


A NEW JEWISH BIBLICAL WORK. 


A FAITHFUL translation of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, by a Jew (for 
the few Jews who have labored in this 
direction in England have merely cor- 
rected the English version in part, 
whereas the error is often not so much 
in single words, as in the whole idea), 
is an intellectual and theological want 
which is acknowledged by all liberal- 
minded scholars, and even by many 
rigid sectarians in the Christian 
Church. 

Such a translation is now being 
made by Signor Consolo of Florence, 
one of the best of living Hebrew 
scholars ; who, besides his familiarity 
with Oriental languages and classic 
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lore, reads and writes English with 
perfect ease. He has already trans- 
lated the Book of Job, the Psalms, 
and Ecclesiastes into Italian, and has 
rendered a portion of the Psalms into 
English. 

The Italian translation will soon be 
published. The English fragment is 
merely the result of a desire to show 
an American friend how much of 
depth of idea as well as of force of 
diction is lost to us through the pov- 
erty of our translation. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the eighty-ninth Psalm. The 
original, according to Signor Consolo, 
contains a most sharp and bitter up- 
braiding of Jehovah, and a bold chal- 
lenge on the part of the human suf- 
ferer to compare and test the merits 
of their conflicting causes. So defiant 
is the language, that a certain Jewish 
rabbi, who lived long ago, is said (in 
a note to an old Hebrew commentary 
upon this Psalm) to have forbidden 
the verses to be read in his hearing, 
as he considered such expressions 
blasphemy against the Most High. 
Yet our version is drawn so very mild 
that no ore would recognize this de- 
scription, or hesitate to adopt the 
gentle expostulations of the “Sweet 
Singer.” 

The Book of Job, perhaps, has suf- 
fered most at the hands of transla- 
tors; but all parts of the Old Testa- 
ment narrative, as well as prophetic 
and poetic, have in many cases been 
misunderstood and misconstrued, part- 
ly through ignorance, and partly 
through the coloring in the mind of 
the translator derived from a received 
theological system. Signor Consolo’s 
method is to give aliteral translation, 
and in doubtful passages to acknowl- 
edge that the meaning is not clear; 
and then, in a note, to give his own 
opinion, and that of other scholars, as 
to the probable signification. 
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THE LOST DESPATCH. 


Tue Lost Despatcu? is the title 
of a pleasant story translated by Miss 
Williams, from the German of Fried- 
rich Friedrich. The plot is bright 
and entertaining, and gracefully told, 
without the unhealthy excitement of 
a sensation novel. One of the best 
services that such translations can 
render us is to introduce a healthy 
style into the stories of this class, 
which ought to be lively enough to 
keep us awake through the evening, 
but not so exciting as to make us lose 
a night’s sleep. “The Lost Des- 
patch” is not a long story, but can 
be read through at a sitting with 
pleasure. The translation is admira- 
ble. Our readers have occasion to 
know that Miss Williams’s faculty in 
this way is of the best, for they are 
indebted to her for the translation of 
“She Writes.” 


MARRIAGE IN FRANCE. 


Amone the reforms in France, the 
earnest thinkers are turning their at- 
tention to that of the civil law with 
regard to marriages. M. Ernest 
Cadet brings forward the statistics 
with regard to marriage, legitimate 
and illegitimate births, and suits for 
divorce in France, and points the 
causes of the relaxation of manners. 
He proposes a series of reforms to be 
introduced into criminal and civil 
legislation; a more severe repression 
of outrages upon morals; the classing 
adultery among crimes, and the indis- 
solubility of marriage. His book is 
loaded with quotations, as he fortifies 
himself largely with the opinions of 
others. 


1 The Lost Despatch, translated from the Ger- 
man of Friedrich Friedrich, by L. A. Williams. 
Boston. James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 

2Le Mariage en France, par M. Ernest Cadet. 
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FICTION. 


WE enumerate below the titles of 
such recent works of fiction as have 
reached us, and are worth buying. 
We shall notice some of them more 
fully at another time. 

Dene Hoxttow. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros. For admirers of Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 

JosuuA Marve. Ry B. L. Far- 
jeon, author of “ Grif.” New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

Rea Fouks. 
Whitney. 
Co. 

My Wire ann I. By Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe. New York: J. B. Ford & 
Co. 

Wittiam Henry AND 4GIS 
Frienps. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. Juve- 
nile. 

Hannaz. By Mrs. Craik. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

Aveust AND Etvisz. By Jacob 
Abbott. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
Juvenile. ; 

THe Invasion OF FRANCE IN 
1814. By Erckmann-Chatrian. New 
York: C. Scribner & Co. 

THE Otp Back Room. By Jen- 
nie Harrison. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. Juvenile. 

Aunt Jane’s Hero. By E. Pren- 
tiss. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 
Juvenile. 

Tue Ricut ONE. 
phie Schwartz. 
Borg and Marie A. Brown. 
Lee & Shepard. 

Durnton ApsBrey. By T. A. 
Trollope. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 

ARABESQUES. By Mrs. Greenough. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. Short Sto- 
ries. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & 


By Marie So- 
Translated by Selma 
Boston : 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Park-StreEet Putpit. Sermons. 
By Rev. W. H. H. Murray. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 

HEALTH AND ITs CONDITIONS. 
By James Hinton. New York: G. 
P. Putnam & Sons. 

Naturatist’s Journey Rounp 
THE Wor.tp. By Charles Darwin. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

First Hetp 1n ACCIDENTS AND 
tn Sickness. From “Good Health.” 
Boston: Alexander Moore. 

A Journey Rounp my Room. 
By Xavier de Maistre. Translated 
by H. A. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 

Tue Cuurcnu Ipea. By W. R. 
Huntington. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 

East AnD West Poems. By Bret 
Harte. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

History or Lovis PuILipPe. 
By John S. C. Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

Eating AND Drinxine. By 
George M. Beard, M.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

AFTER ALL, NoT TO CREATE ONLY. 
By Walt Whitman. Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros. 

STIMULANTS AND Narcotics. By 


Other New Books. 


George M. Beard, M.D. New York : 
G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

Mary Queen or Scots. By J. 
F. Meline. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. A defence of her. 

BeavutiruL Snow, AND OTHER 
Porms. By J. W. Watson. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

THe Nationa CHorvus Book. 
Compiled by L. O. Emerson. Bos- 
ton: O. Ditson & Co. 

StranGce Discoveries REsPect- 
ING THE AvRoRA. By R.A. Proctor. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pamphlet. 

Docs AND THEIR Dornes. By 
Rev. F. O. Morris. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 

Hatxiam’s Mippite Aces. Al- 
tered by Wm. Smith. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

Two Sermons. By Rev. T. D. 
Woolsey. New Haven: €. C. Chat- 
field & Co. 

Tue ELementary Music READER. 
By B. Upson. New Haven: C. C. 
Chatfield & Co. 

SoutHerN Voices. By W. H. 
Holcombe, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

Ha.r-Hovrs with Mopern Sci- 
ENTISTS. Huxley, Barker, Stirling, 
Cope, Tyndall. New Haven: C. C. 
Chatfield & Co. 





Record of 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 


In the “Commencement Number” 
of “Otp anp New,” published in 
July last, and in Dr. Walker’s and 
Mr. Emerson’s report on Harvard 
College, published two years ago,! our 
readers have found full account of 
the general arrangement of the 
method of instruction there. Side 
by side with the very great increase 
of its endowments and of the num- 
ber of its undergraduate pupils, 
there has gone on an enlargement of 
the privilege of “electing” studies, 
which gives to the various methods 
of the college peculiar interest 
among all persons interested in in- 
struction. It is therefore a pleasure 
to us to be able to meet that interest 
by presenting to the public the im- 
portant parts of the annual report on 
the college, just now presented by 
the Examining Committee to the 
overseers. 

Readers who are not familiar with 
the administration of this college, 
only need to be informed that Har- 
vard College is one of several institu- 
tions, which are grouped together 
under the general name of “the Uni- 
versity ;” while the government of 
the college administers them all. A 
Board of Overseers, chosen by the 
alumni themselves, to serve five 

1 Old and New, vol. i. p. 78, 
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years, has a general oversight of the 
college, a negative on all appoint- 
ments in it, and must approve all its 
statutes. A board of trustees known 
as “the Corporation” manages the 
financial interests of the college, 
makes the appointments and the 
statutes. The College Faculty, made 
up of the professors, is the working 
body in the government, and to sug- 
gestions from within this body are 
the recent improvements in disci- 
pline and education largely due. 

The Board of Overseers annually 
elects a large sub-committee, whose 
duty it is to examine the several de- 
partments of the college. Their re- 
port, of which we now print the parts 
interesting to general readers, was 
presented to the Board of Overseers 
at its last regular meeting. The re- 
port is drawn by Hon. Samuel Eliot, 
late President of Trinity College, 
Hartford. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The first work of the committee 
was to obtain the appointment of 
additional members; their next, to 
organize themselves in sub-commit- 
tees as follows : — 

I. On English. — Charles Francis 
Adams, Chairman. Richard H. - 
Dana, jr. George B. Chase. 
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II. On Philosophy, including Po- 
litical Economy and History.— James 
Walker, Chairman. James F. Clarke, 
William Endicott, jr, Augustus 
Lowell, Arthur G. Sedgwick. 

III. On Mathematics and Physics. 
— Theodore Lyman, Chairman. 
Henry Wheatland, Arthur T. Ly- 
man, John C. Palfrey. 

IV. On Greek and Latin. —Sam- 
uel Eliot, Chairman. Alpheus Cros- 
by, Epes S. Dixwell, Charles P. 
Greenough, Robert H. Bancroft. 

V. On Modern Languages. — 
Samuel Eliot, Chairman. R. W. 
Emerson, Charles F. Bradford, T. 
Jefferson Coolidge. 

VI. On the Courses of Study, in- 
cluding terms of Admission. — Sam- 
uel Eliot, Alpheus Crosby, and 
Augustus Lowell. 

VII. On the Discipline, Expenses, 
and Health of the Undergraduates. 
— James Walker, E. 8. Dixwell, and 
“A. G. Sedgwick. 

THE YEAR'S WORK. 

The catalogue and other docu- 
ments show a total of forty instruct- 
ors and six hundred and eight 
students in the Academical Depart- 
ment.? Of the instructors, three 
were engaged in English, or rhetoric 
and oratory; eight in philosophy, 
political economy and history ; thir- 
teen in mathematics and physics; 
nine in Greek and Latin, and seven 
in modern languages. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Upon the exercises attended by 
the committee, few general remarks 
are called for. Lectures and recita- 
tions are employed in due proportion, 
and recitations are seldom unaccom- 
panied by comment or oral instruc- 
tion. Every instructor has his own 


1 By this phrase is meant Harvard College, as 
distinct from the other departments of the Univer- 
sity. * 
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way of teaching, but the general 
drift is concurrent, and in the right 
direction. We regretted to observe, 
in some instances, that the hour was 
not fully occupied. One recitation 
was brought to a close in thirty-five 
minutes ; but this was of course ex- 
ceptional. Now that the classes are - 
so large, and the sections so full, the 
entire hour is often insufficient, par- 
ticularly to any earnest teacher. 
Upon the “ examinations” there is 
something more to say. Not only 
because they show the committee 
more clearly how far the students 
have advanced, but also, and espe- 
cially, because they appear to be 
gradually taking the place of recita- 
tions in respect to marks, and conse- 
quently in the estimation of the 
students. The overseers are aware 
that examinations occur not only at 
the close of the year, but throughout 
the course, fortnightly, monthly, or 
otherwise. Instead of marking a 
recitation, several of the instructors 
now reserve their marks for the ex- 
amination; and even those who do 
not, have much higher marks to give 
for an examination than for recita- 
tion. There is no reason, in our opin- 
ion, to object to this change. On the 
contrary, whatever tends to lessen the 
subjection once existing to the mark 
system calls for frank approbation. 
But any departure from it evidently 
calls for certain precautions. Some 
of the committee thought that a 
larger proportion than formerly 
among the students reported them- 
selves unprepared to recite, as if they 
attached less importance to their 
recitations. The examination books 
show more palpable signs of cramming, 
a mode of preparation so fraught 
with wretched consequences, both in 
and out of college, as to require all 
the checks that can be put upon it. 

















We question whether any reform 
would be of more value to the aca- 
demic department than one reducing 
cramming to a minimum. A mem- 
ber of the committee suggests that 
examinations be held without previ- 
ous notification ; and we commend the 
‘suggestion to the consideration of the 
faculty. Some of the monthly or 
periodical examinations already take 
place without any warning. Why 
should not all? And why, if the 
annual examinations must be an- 
nounced, or, wlrether announced or 
not, be held at a time definitely an- 
ticipated, why may not these, too, be 
prepared for without as much cram- 
ming as at present, if the periodical 
examinations are so conducted as to 
keep the students in constant prepa- 
ration to be examined ? 

One member just referred to ob- 
served that “examinations without 
notice would make it necessary for 
all students desirous of presenting a 
creditable appearance to be in a per- 
petual state of preparation through- 
out the year. For a test which may 
be applied at any moment, the stu- 
dent must always be ready. This 
continual preparation would obviate 
the necessity of cramming at the end 
of the year, because that necessity 
comes from a continual want of prep- 
aration. Geing always ready for an 
examination, the student would in 
fact be as ready for an annual as for 
any other.” 

Most of the examination books 
which came into our hands pre- 
sented a rather rough aspect. Care- 
less, often illegible handwriting, bad 
spelling, and a free use of blots and 
corrections, rendered our work with 
them far from easy. The composi- 
tion or character of the papers was 
equally open to criticism. “ This 
leads us to observe once for all,” re- 
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mark the Committee on Philoso- 
phy, Political Economy, and History, 
“that in reading over the examina- 
tion books, we have been struck with 
the want of clearness in statement 
and felicity of expression they evince; 
in short, with their want of literary 
merit. This is doubtless to be ac- 
counted for in part by the hurry and 
excitement of the exercise, and is 
more excusable in the lower than the 
higher classes. The latter, at least, 
as we cannot help thinking, ought to 
be able to express themselves natural- 
ly and grammatically.” The same 
thing holds true in other depart- 
ments. What remedy may be found 
for it is not entirely clear. The 
schools are responsible for the bad 
writing, the bad spelling, and to 
some degree for the faulty style. We 
suggest, therefore, that the faculty 
give notice that the appearance and 
literary character of the examination 
papers on admission will be taken 
into account in making up the re- 
turns. They can also give a mark 
for the same points in the examina- 
tions of the college course. Better 
still, they can develop their teachings 
in rhetoric and composition, till every 
student has at least the opportunity 
of learning how to-.express himself 
as an educated man. 

We proceed with such remarks as 
appear to be called for upon each de- 
partment in its turn. 


1. English. 


The required studies were elocu- 
tion, or reading, themes (mentioned 
here as English compositions), and 
forensics. Instruction in elocution 
was given by a tutor, in themes by 
the Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, 
and in forensics by the Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy. 

The committee were present at the 
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competition for the Lee prizes, which 
are ten in number, and are awarded 
to members of the freshman class 
for excellence in reading aloud Eng- 
lish prose. The committee observe 
that “the efforts of the picked fresh- 
men who competed indicated, as it 
seemed, instruction at once insuffi- 
cient and faulty.” Here, as in rela- 
tion to the examination papers, we 
would suggest two expedients: 1, a 
notice that proficiency in reading is 
among the requisites for admission. 
2, better instruction in reading dur- 
ing the freshman year. To the 
latter end, we recommend the early 
appointment of an assistant professor 
of elocution. 

The themes sent for perusal were 
regarded as decidedly inferior to those 
of former years. They have passed 
from the supervision of the Boylston 
Professor to that of the Assistant 
Professor of Rhetoric, their number 
being diminished to only fifteen dur- 
ing the entire course. The commit- 
tee lay stress upon these facts as 
‘peculiarly meriting consideration. 

Forensics have hitherto belonged 
to the department of philosophy, the 
committee on which report that those 
submitted for inspection appear to 
have been prepared with a good deal 
of care and ability. Four were re- 
quired from juniors, and four from 
seniors. It is understood that foren- 
sics, as such, have this year died 
what is called at Cambridge “a natu- 
ral death,” and that themes alone 
are to survive under the charge of 
the English department. 

The elective courses in English 
may be described in the words of the 
Boylston Professor, who has them in 
charge. “Of the three courses of- 
fered by me, only one was taken, and 
that by a section of four. Three of 


the four had already studied Anglo- 
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Saxon and Early English two years, 
and were well prepared for advanced 
studies. The fourth soon found that 
he was not qualified to go on with 
the others; and to meet his case, I 
constituted another section, which by 
the accession of a couple of volun- 
teers was made three. The first sec- 
tion had three lessons a week, the 
second two.” “TJ also read ten plays 
of Shakspeare in twenty evenings to 
a volunteer class of seniors.” 

No general instruction in declama- 
tion has been given during the year. 
“T am convinced,” says the Boylston 
Professor, “ that declamation is use- 
less, and that elocution cannot be 
successfully taught to a large class.” 
The Academical Committee, not shar- 
ing this conviction, repeat the recom- 
mendation already given that decla- 
mation be restored. 

Three years ago, the present writer 
reported upon. the English depart- 
ment as follows: “It is fortunate in 
having a professor entirely qualified 
to give it a leading place in the col- 
lege course. But it has been unfor- 
tunate in being so closely hemmed in 
by other departments as to have had 
comparatively little opportunity of 
training the students as English 
scholars. English (including, of 
course, American) literature ought 
to be one of the chief studies of the 
university ; and we may hope that 
the day is not far distant when it 
will be.” 

That day seems farther distant 
now than when these words were 
written. “One thing is certain,” say 
the committee on this department, 
“that there has been no improvement 
in it.” It is due to the faculty to 
state, that provision has been made 
for including rhetoric as a required 
study of the ensuing year, the junior 
class having two hours a week for 














half the year with the Boylston Pro- 
fessor. This is a change for the bet- 
ter, and we welcome it with cordial 
appreciation. “But it is the duty 
of the committee,” continue our asso- 
ciates, “frankly to express the con- 
viction that no remedy for the gen- 
erally unpromising state of the de- 
partment will be effective, which is 
notin a measure radical. . . . It isnot 
intended to imply any want of fidelity 
in those upon whom the duties of 
this department have been imposed. 
Far from it. It is believed that they 
are accomplished scholars, and per- 
fectly conscientious in acquitting 
themselves of their obligations in 
their way of viewing them. If the 
progress of the University appears 
now to demand a more extended con- 
struction of duty than has heretofore 
been regarded as essential, it is not 
to be charged as a fault to them if 
they cannot appreciate the necessity 
of the change. While every thing 
seems to be done to insure excellence 
in the exact and physical sciences, 
and in minute criticism of ancient 
languages, too little is done to insure 
acquaintance with the best efforts 
of past thinkers, the best styles of 
the old masters, and the most finished 
specimens of: celebrated speakers of 
all ages. In performance of their 
own duty, the committee cannot sup- 
press the opinion, that, in contrast 
‘with most other branches of educa- 
tion in the University, this one is 
making no progress whatever.” 

It is suggested by a member of the 
committee who has taken especial 
interest in the matter, that honors be 
given for distinction in this depart- 
ment, and that an Honor section be 
formed at the beginning of the senior 
year, for the purpose of writing 
themes or other exercises under the 
immediate supervision of the Boyl- 
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ston Professor. We also earnestly 
advise that the number of themes 
required from all the students be 
gradually, if not instantly, increased, 
until every undergraduate has none 
but himself to blame for want of 
proficiency in English style. But 
this alone will not fill out the fair 
proportions of the English depart- 
ment. It should train its students 
in speaking, especially before their 
companions, in whose presence they 
will more or less rapidly learn to 
surmount the excitement inseparable 
from such an effort, and to acquire a 
calm control of memory and other 
faculties to be used through life. 
Above all, it should train them in 
thinking, not by logical or philosophi- 
cal, but by literary processes, by the 
study of our great writers, and by 
the appreciation of every intellectual 
quality that makes them great. For 
all this we plead in justice to the 
college as well as to her sons. If 
they enter upon active life untrained 
to think well, speak well, and write 
well, the loss is not only theirs but 
hers. 
2. Philosophy. 

Under this head are grouped vari- 
ous studies besides philosophy proper. 

The required studies have been 
philosophy, including logic and po- 
litical economy, taught by the Assist- 
ant Professor of Philosophy; and 
the Constitution of the United Statés, 
taught by an instructor to the juniors; 
medieval history, by the University 
Professor, to the sophomores; ethics 
and evidences by the Plummer Pro- 
fessor, to the freshmen. 

The elective studies have been 
eleven in all. Out of a senior class 
numbering one hundred and fifty-seven 
at the close of the year, twenty-six 
took one course and four another in 
philosophy, with the Alford Profes- 
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sor; eighteen a course in ethics, 
with the Plummer Professor; ninety- 
nine a course in political economy, 
with the instructor in that branch ; 
forty-five a course in history, from 
the end of the Middle Ages to 1648, 
with the assistant professor; forty- 
seven a course in constitutional his- 
tory, and seventy-five a course in 
modern history’ and international 
law, with the McLean Professor ; — 
seven courses with five instructors. 
The juniors, one hundred and nineteen 
in number, had four courses open to 
their choice, one of the four being 
the same as the second senior course 
in philosophy; and this was elected 
by one junior; seventy-two elected 
. philosophy under the Alford Profes- 
sor; thirteen the general history of 
Europe; and forty-two medizval his- 
tory, under the Assistant Professor 
of History. 

Of one hundred and thirty-eight 
sophomores, thirty-one elected a course 
in philosophy, the same as the re- 
quired junior course, under the Assist- 
ant Professor of Philosophy. 

The names of twenty-three seniors 
appear on the last commencement 
programme as having obtained spe- 
cial honors. Three achieved this dis- 
tinction in philosophy proper; seven 
in history. 

The committee on this department 
report that its general condition is 
satisfactory. “In this,” they say, 
“as in others, the elective system has 
incteased the interest, as well as 
afforded an opportunity to pursue the 
preferred studies to a much greater 
degree of perfection.” But all 
branches of this department are not 
equally flourishing. 

The Alford Professor continues to 
give all the higher instruction in 
metaphysics. His lectures on the 
history of philosophy are commended ; 


their object appearing to be, not so 
much to impress any special views of 
the lecturer, as to enable the hearers 
to understand the masters of thought 
in themselves, and in their relations 
to one another. Ethics are taught 
by the Plummer Professor to an elec- 
tive section of seniors and the whole 
freshman class. He is the moral 
adviser of all the undergraduates, in 
virtue of his office as preacher to the 
University, and his discharge of a 
duty so delicate and responsible is 
much approved by the committee. 
[The sub-committee on this depart- 
ment then go into some detailed dis- 
cussion of the method of instruction 
in this department. They call atten- 
tion to the curious variety of studies 
forced upon one instructor, the As- 
sistant Professor. He is required to 
teach metaphysics, logic, and political 
economy. The work of the students in 
their written examinations is spoken 
of as more satisfactory than that in 
the recitation-room. After discussing 
in some detail the method pursued in 
the recitation-rooms and in the exam- 
inations conducted by written ques- 
tions, the report then continues. } 
Psychological studies cannot be 
said to rank very high among us. 
They are neither taught by as many 
teachers, nor studied by as many 
students, as they might be; nor do 
they seem to excite that interest, 
among those engaged in them, which 
should be felt in questions interesting 
every generation of educated men. 
When we are told that forensics have 
died out; when we find that two 
recitations a week for half the aca-- 
demic year in Champlin’s “ First 
Principles of Ethics,” and Bulfinch’s 
“ Evidences of Christianity,” consti- 
tute the introduction of the freshman 
class to these great realms of thought 
and inquiry ; when we see other signs 
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of similar purport, we confess that we 
are moved to ask for a revival of psy- 
chology. 

As an elective, political economy 
was taught to a numerous senior 
section by a special instructor. He 
impressed the committee as being 
generally successful, but not giving 
sufficient attention to the economic 
problems now before the country. 
Political economy deserves a better 
position in the college. It has at 
last obtained a professor of its own, 
who enters upon his labors with the 
coming year. But we should be un- 
reasonable in expecting from a single 
professor, with only partial help from 
an assistant, all the training in this 

‘science which six hundred students 
require. Itis taught by four teachers 
in the University of Berlin; and there 
should be an even greater number 
here, were it proportioned to the cry- 
ing necessities of our people. Public 
and private welfare, principles not 
only of material but of moral bearing, 
interests of the State, the family, and 
the individual, the union of classes, 
the maintenance of peace and honor, 
are all dependent, humanly speaking, 
upon the mastery of economic science, 
and its application to the experiences 
through which this nation is called to 
pass. 

The historical division of this de- 
partment can be described in warm 
terms. No part of the college 
course, out of the physical sciences, 
has been improved so much as the 
instruction in history. We wish it 
included more of American history, 
with which our students are far less 
familiar than it is good for them to 
be. But our general impressions are 
all favorable. Two elective senior 
sections go over a wide range of sub- 
jects under the guidance of the Mc- 
Lean Professor, whose teachings are 
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full of interest and benefit to his 
pupils. The time of the University 
Professor is mostly engrossed by his 
functions as dean of the college 
faculty; but he is able to introduce 
the undergraduates to their historical 
studies by beginning upon medieval 
history with the sophomores. The 
assistant professor has three elective 
sections, one of seniors ang two of 
juniors, in mediswval and modern his- 
tory ; in teaching which he pursued a 
method, partly of reading, partly of 
questioning, which finds favor with 
the members of the committee at- 
tending his exercises. “The teacher,” 
they observe, “ evidently relies on his 
power to awake an interest in his 
questions as the chief incitement to 
study. As there are some in every 
class who are not likely to be reached 
by this motive, we were not surprised 
to learn from his returns, that seve- 
ral had failed to pass their examina- 
tions. But for a large proportion of 
the students, the method, in the pro- 
fessor’s hands, is in active success.” 

The instructor in the Constitution 
of the United States, a member of 
the Boston bar, has been very success- 
ful with his pupils. ‘“ The importance 
of the study can hardly be over-esti- 
mated,” as the committee remarked ; 
“while it is taught as at present, they 
have nothing to suggest.” 


3. Mathematics and Physics. 


This department includes chemistry 
and rfatural history. 

Special honors in this department 
were obtained by one senior in 
mathematics, two in physics, and six 
in natural history. 

Mathematical instruction is given 
to freshmen, that is, to those with 
whom mathematics is a required 
study, chiefly in recitations; to other 
classes, with whom the study is elec- 
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tive, chiefly in lectures. These lec- 
tures were thought by the members 
of the committee hearing them, to be 
well adapted to develop mathematical 
minds of the first order; and this is 
believed to be their object. For one 
such mind, however, there are twenty 
others of less ability, but altogether 
competent to derive pleasure as well as 
advantage from mathematical pursuits. 
They must follow them, if at all, by 
slower processes, by walking or by 
climbing, not by soaring; and for them 
there seems to be rather inadequate 
provision. The committee on this 
department suggest that descriptive 
geometry should be included in the 
programme. Asan abstract study, no 


branch of mathematics is more logical 
or beautiful; while in all practical 
affairs involving the, construction or 
use of drawings, or the direction of 
mechanics, it is of daily service. 

In physics, the good work of pre- 


vious years goes on under the Hollis 
and Assistant Professors. Were we to 
take any exception to it, we should 
suggest the simplification of parts of 
the freshman course, which, being 
required, ought not to bear too hard- 
ly on minds unfitted for physical 
problems. But the course, as a whole, 
gives evidence of excellent teaching 
and a fair amount of learning. 

Chemistry has been efficiently 
taught asheretofore. The sophomores 
were introduced to the science by 
assistants; the juniors and seniors 
were led forward by the Erving 
Professor. From first to last, the 
student had the benefit not only of 
recitations and lectures, but of experi- 
ments and practical exercises in the 
laboratory. 

Qualitative analysis was studied 
by the junior section. Quantitative 
analysis, introduced this year for the 
first time, by the seniors. We ob- 


serve with pleasure the disposition of 
the Erving Professor to guide his 
pupils upward from the knowledge of 
special facts to that of general laws. 
If scientific training is to have any 
scope in a collegiate course, it must 
be something more than experimenta- 
tive. Its practical value is of great 
moment; its details and manipula- 
tions are full of opportunities to de- 
velop observation and judgment. 
But its great theories, its harmonies 
of nature, its illustrations and evi- 
dences of creative power, these give 
the mind a higher sweep, and prepare 
the man for a broader and a nobler 
life. The senior course in organic 
chemistry was purely theoretical, and 
embraced many of the transcendental 
questions of modern science. Chemi- 
cal physics were taught both theo- 
retically and experimentally. 
Physical geography and structural 
geology were taught to the sopho- 
mores with reference to their prepara- 
tion for the natural history electives 
of the higher classes. Zodlogy and 
paleontology, taken by a_ section 
of both seniors and juniors, were 
taught at the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy. No text-books were 
used; but the professor's effort was 
to acquaint his pupils with the meth- 
ods of the naturalist, and to accustom 
them to interrogate phenomena for 
themselves. The general outlines of 
the history of these sciences, and 
some of the masterpieces of work in 
them, were introduced into the latter 
part of the course. In connection 
with it, a section in microscopy 
was taught by a special instructor. 
Some drawbacks, from want of time 
and suitable arrangements, which 
have embarrassed the professor the 
past year, will be removed the next. 
On the other hand, advantages have 
been derived from the remarkable 
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growth of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoélogy. The building has been 
so much enlarged as to afford space 
for the study-tables, which are fully 
provided with specimens from the 
rich collections of, the museum. 

Botany, until lately confined tothe 
junior class, is now taught to the 
two upper classes. A section of 
seniors, mostly intending to enter 
the medical profession, received in- 
struction from lectures and in the 
botanical laboratory. A smaller sec- 
tion of juniors was trained in similar 
manner. The proposed addition to 
the Herbarium building, mentioned 
in the report of our predecessors, has 
been begun, and will soon be com- 
pleted; providing for forty students 
in the laboratory, and one hundred 
in the lecture-room. This new struc- 
ture is connected with the old conser- 
vatory by a hot-house for orchids and 
other plants. 

The position taken by the physical 
sciences during the present generation, 
and the effect upon every branch of 
human thought, have given them an 
entirely new rank in education. The 
college has not only accepted the 
fact, but done much to establish it. 
The scientific department is generally 
in high condition. With a larger 
number of instructors than in any 
other department; with numerous and 
well-filled sections, most of the elec- 
tives, except in mathematics, being 
actively taken; with a consciousness 
of strength not only in its own re- 
sources, but in the sympathy of 
society with its pursuits, it is emi- 
nently vigorous and _ progressive. 
Let us trust that as science flourishes, 
so all good things may be quickened 
and multiplied. 


4. Greek and Latin. 


Required studies in these languages 
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fall to the lot of freshmen alone. 
Messrs. Everett and Smith, tutors in 
Latin, each took half the class, ex- 
changing halves in the middle of the 
year. 

Each of the other classes was pro- 
vided with electives in classics. 

Four seniors obtained special honors 
in the ancient languages. 

The statistics for the year show 
that the number of those electing 
Greek and Latin diminishes with 
each year of the college course. A 
great majority of sophomores, less 
than a half in Latin and a third in 
Greek of juniors, less than a fourth 
in Latin and a fifth in Greek of 
seniors. These fractions will indi- 
cate the scale in point of numbers, 
but not necessarily in point of labors. 
The committee were as much struck 
with the discreditable appearance of 
the sophomores, that is, of many 
among them, as with the creditable 
appearance of the junior and senior 
sections. “ Errors which would dis- 
grace a school-boy,” as one of our 
number phrases it, were common 
among the more numerous sections 
of the sophomores. They seemed to 
be uninterested, generally unprepared, 
and, in many cases, getting through 
their recitations with more effrontery 
than capacity. The juniors and 
seniors, with exceptions of course, 
showed a very different order of work, 
and appeared to us to reach as high a 
degree of scholarship as can be reason- 
ably expected among undergraduates. 
These facts, if correctly stated, go 
very far towards proving the sound- 
ness of the elective system, especially 
when extended over several successive 
years. Sophomores elect Greek and 
Latin the more readily and the more 
numerously because they are fresh in 
both languages, and think the pursuit 
comparatively easy. It is only those 
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with purpose in their studies, who 
take the courses of the higher years, 
and follow them with equal interest 
and faithfulness. Were the propor- 
tions to decline yet farther, and were 
even smaller numbers of juniors and 
seniors to elect the ancient languages 
than at present, still, if they were 
in earnest, and the results of their 
studies as good as, if not better than, 
those now attained, there would be 
no reason for lamenting the condition 
of classical learning for the college. 
The quantity might be inferior, but 
the quality would not be. 

Greek and Latin, as studies, fare 
but ill in our day. Not only do they 
provoke a great many opponents, but 
they excite conflicting opinions among 
their supporters. One lays stress up- 
on translation, another upon com- 
ment and comparison, a third upon 
grammatical and technical details. 
If we attempted a general criticism 
of the work in this department of the 
college, we should venture to remark 
upon the want of literary spirit. 
That study which is intent upon the 
book to be read, more than upon the 
grammar or dictionary employed in 
reading it; that enthusiasm which is 
excited by the writers themselves, 
their characters and their circumstan- 
ces, more than by the rules and excep- 
tions of their expounders; this is 
what we missed in many, not in all, 
of the exercises we attended. We 
would not make the instruction now 
given less scientific but more liter- 
ary. Some special criticisms may be 
allowed. The catalogue recommends 
candidates for admission to cultivate 
the continental pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin ; but it is not cul- 
tivated by several of the college in- 
structors. 

Prosody is a requisite for admission, 
but somewhat neglected afterwards, 
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and very much so in relation to met- 
rical or rhythmical reading of the 
poets. One instructor did not like to 
attempt it in presence of a member of 
the committee, “ because the class had 
no instruction in it.” Comparative 
philology receives, as it should, a 
large measure of attention; yet the 
most important branch of it to our 
students, the tracing the descent of 
English words from the older tongues, 
was by no means the most prominent 
in the exercises attended by the com- 
mittee. We touch upon these defects, 
not as salient, but as apparent in 
many of the recitations at which we 
were present. 

It is a much more grateful duty to 
acknowledge the merits of this de- 
partment. They are numerous and 
striking. Most of the higher elective 
sections, and many among the lower 
elective and the required, show a zeal 
which does honor to them, as well as 
to their instructors. Several of the 
younger teachers are unusually effi- 
cient; more mature and more accom- 
plished than any similar number of 
tutors whom we can recall. Just 
here, it may be proper to suggest that 
an assistant professor in Latin be 
appointed, in order to give that side 
of the house its due share of aca- 
demic dignity. Comparison with the 
Greek side and with other depart- 
ments, shows the justice and the ex- 
pediency of such an appointment. 


5. Modern Languages. 


There are two required; French in 
the freshman year, and German in the 


sophomore. But freshmen already 
proficient in French are excused 
from all exercises except exami- 
nations. The study of these lan- 
guages is somewhat languid. It 
suffers at the hands not only of the 
idle, who take it up as a thing to be 
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‘easily disposed of, but even of the 
diligent, who regard it as less substan- 
tial than other studies, and less capa- 
ble of rewarding their labors. The 
faculty do not encourage a high es- 
timate of it. They allot a scanty 
measure of time to a modern lan- 
guage, or allow a student who has not 
acquired one to elect another which, 
in all probability, he will equally fail 
to acquire. We doubt, also, whether 
the precautions against his taking an 
advanced study in some of these lan- 
guages are as strict as they had better 
be. At all events, there are causes 
enough to which the languor of this 
department can be ascribed, without 
even seeming to reflect upon the in- 
structors. Their competency is be- 
yond question, save on the single 
ground that they are not teaching 
their own language. With one ex- 
ception, they are Americans. But to 


this point we are not disposed to 


attach the importance sometimes 
attached to it. The object of study- 
ing a modern language in college 
being evidently to read it, not to 
speak or write it, a native teacher is 
not required ; not even for the pronun- 
ciation, which for all academic pur- 
poses can be sufficiently taught by 
any accomplished scholar. “ My im- 
pressions,” says a member of the 
committee much interested in this de- 
partment, “have been strongly in 
favor of American teachers in foreign 
languages. There are undoubtedly 
occasional instances of exception. 
But I think our teachers have more 
tact in teaching, and show better work. 
They are more keen in appreciating 
the wants and difficulties of their pu- 
pils, and have the great advantage of 
being able to explain more clearly in 
our mother tongue. They know from 
their own experience what they have 
had to overcome, and how to help to 
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overcome the same obstacles to oth- 
ers.” It is not, therefore, to the in- 
structors in this department that its 
want of vigor can be attributed. 
What it needs to be vigorous, in fact, 
to be real, is more time; more restric- 
tions upon those entering or leaving 
it; more honors to those who can win 
them; more solid results in culture to 
those who can attain them. A move- 
ment recently begun in other depart- 
ments bids fair to prove a great stimu- 
lus to this. It is the use of text-books 
in foreign languages, tried by several 
instructors with some success, and 
promising much greater, if it could 
be tried in more encouraging circum- 
stances. We venture to suggest that 
the knowledge of French or German, 
as far as the ability to read the lan- 
guage fluently, might be made a con- 
dition to the choice of the higher elec- 
tives of philosophy or history. That 
would be such an immediate turning 
of the knowledge to good account as 
would tend to bring about a very 
much better appreciation of the lan- 
guages as substantial studies. It 
need hardly be observed that the for- 
eign text-books would be of the high- 
est service to philosophical, historical, 
or other studies, or that the advan- 
tages from some such simple measure 
as we have suggested would be felt 
throughout the college. 

We have been glad to observe a 
greater attention to grammatical 
studies in this department. The tu- 
tor in French and the instructor in 
Spanish and Italian appeared to be 
particularly earnest, and this in spite 
of very discouraging circumstances, 
to put their pupils through the drill 
which is indispensable. A student 
can have little respect for a language 
which he is constantly murdering by 
grammatical inaccuracy. Nor does 
the knowledge he gets of it avail 
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much as a foundation for later study, 
or for the use of it in foreign countries; 
where, by the by, blunders in gram- 
mar are accounted worse than in any 
thing else, and set down as the sure 
signs of imperfect education. 

We trust that the teachers, one and 
all, in this department, will see to it 
that grammar does not fall out of its 
proper place. 

In some of the exercises which we 
attended, we should have been glad 
to have seen a little more fervor. 
Great master-pieces of poetry or prose, 
read as if they were the advertise- 
ments in a newspaper, are not wisely 
or justly treated, particularly in a 
college which has heretofore been 
distinguished for its studies in modern 
literature. 


6. Courses of Studies, ineluding 
Terms of Admission. 


With regard to terms of admission 
we have already recommended that 
they should include proficiency in 
reading and writing English. 

The catalogue for the past year gave 
‘ notice that the college, not content 
with the elective system in its own 
studies, would extend it to prepara- 
tory schools by setting forth two 
courses of study, in either of which 
a candidate for admission could be ex- 
amined. One of these contains more 
Greek and Latin with less mathemat- 
ics, the other more mathematics with 
less Greek and Latin; the requisites 
in history and physical geography 
remaining invariable. Another no- 
tice in the last catalogue announced 
that an examination in the translation 
of French prose would be held at the 
beginning of the freshman year, and 
that students passing it ‘satisfactorily 
would not be required to study French 
in college. This is the same as mak- 
ing French an elective requisite for ad- 
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mission. We regard these as steps in 
the right direction, and leading to 
others which may be taken in due 
time with a view to making the terms 
of admission, like the studies of the 
college, comparatively elective. 

The studies of the college are now 
more “elective” than “required.” The 
freshman year is the only one devoted 
to required studies. In the sopho- 
more year, five and a half hours a 
week, with themes and elocution, con- 
stitute the required course. In the 
junior year it amounts to five hours 
a week, besides themes and foren- 
sics; and in the senior, only to one 
lecture a week for a half-year, besides 
themes and forensics. Such was 
the arrangement for the last year; all 
the rest of the work by the three up- 
per classes having been elective, and 
occupying twelve hours a week with 
seniors, nine with juniors, and eight 
with sophomores. These classes 
were allowed to take additional studies 
as extras, without receiving marks ; 
and there were some to avail them- 
selves of the privilege, at least for a 
time. The dean’s report for the year 
1869-70 states that “room was made 
for this large extension of the elective 
courses of study by abridging some- 
what the previously existing course 
of required studies. This was accom- 
plished, however, without dropping 
from the curriculum any subject an 
acquaintance with which has been 
heretofore deemed an essential part 
of the general education presupposed 
by the Bachelor’s degree. But while 
the range of subjects in the required 
course was not narrowed, it was he- 
lieved that in some of them the 
knowledge required of all students 
might be profitably limited to a mas- 
tery of principles, and that an elabo- 
rate treatment of the subjects might 
be reserved for an elective course, and 
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for students who were especially in- 
terested in them.” It is probably as 
obvious to the faculty gs to the over- 
seers, that the value of the elective 
system depends to a great extent 
upon its not being purely elective, or, 
in other words, upon its being regu- 
lated by the counsels of judicious 
téachers and judicious parents. To 
allow a student at the outset, or any 
other part of his course, to choose his 
studies without advice, is, in nine cases 
out of ten, to allow him to run the risk 
of ruining his academic education. 

It may have been remarked in the 
account heretofore given of the elec- 
tive sections, that some of them were 
formed out of two and even three dif- 
ferent classes. If a student does not 
care to take an elective provided for 
his own class, he can wait a year or 
more and take it with members of a 
lower class. Qn the other hand, if 


he wishes to anticipate a study, he is 
allowed, if qualified, to pursue it with 


members of a higher class. Some 
electives, particularly in modern lan- 
guages, are offered simultaneously to 
different classes. The required course 
in philosophy of the junior year is an 
elective of the sophomore year; and a 
sophomore choosing it is entitled, 
when he’ becomes a junior, to take 
any elective offered to sophomores or 
juniors.. All this constitutes an in- 
teresting feature of the movements 
occasioned by the elective system. It 
may be the first sign of a change 
which many are disposed to welcome 
in the class system hitherto dominant 
in our colleges. “The degree,” says 
the dean, in the report just cited, “ to 
which undergraduates may in future 
find it useful to pursue a portion of 
their studies with other classes, will, 
in time, throw light on the question, 
to what extent it is profitable to 
maintain the American system of 
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grouping students into classes, when 
the number of students has become 
very large.” 

This liberal course of study has 
been crowned with liberal honors to 
all who are successful in its pursuit. 

Students in the ancient or mod- 
ern languages, philosophy, history, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and natural history, are promised 
special honors on condition of passing 
with distinction examinations in all* 
the required, and in certain elective 
studies of the several departments. 
Special requisitions may be made in 
any department ; in three of the seven 
above mentioned, they are already 
made. We hail the provision of hone 
ors as one that promises to raise the 
standard and quicken the zeal of 
every student desiring to improve 
as well as to distinguish himself in 
college. 

It will be evident, we trust, that 
this committee is in sympathy with 
the system of instruction néw in pro- 
cess of development. It needs revis- 
ion, as we think, especially in rela- 
tion to the literary and psychological 
training of the students; but we need 
not repeat ourselves. Whatever defi- 
ciencies really exist can -be repaired 
without checking th® movement 
which has been begun, and for which 
the college is under a very deep and 
lasting obligation to the faculty. 
Theirs is the credit of having initi- 
ated the reform; theirs also be the 
credit of perfecting it. 


7. Discipline,. Expenses, and Health. 


a. Discipline. The statute of Feb- 
ruary, 1870, creating the office of dean 
of the college faculty, makes it one 
of his duties “to administer the disci- 
pline of the college.” The committee 
are happy to learn that this impor- 
tant transfer from the president to 
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the dean has thus far worked to the 
satisfaction of all parties. 

No change in the college during 
the last quarter of a century has been 
more marked than that in discipline. 
Whether more discipline was really 
needed, or merely thought to be need- 
ed, in former times, we cannot say; 
but less is both needed and thought 
to be needed now. The old antago- 
nism between faculty and students 
has passed away. The teachers look 
on their pupils and the pupils on 
their teachers with kindlier eyes. 
Both feel that their interests, as 
members of the same college, are not 
conflicting, but harmonious; and that 
they can promote their own comfort 
by consulting that of others connect- 
ed with them. For this happy con- 
dition the college is indebted partly 
to influences from without, and part- 
ly to impressions from within; to no 
one cause, perhaps, more than the 
greater maturity of the students in 
these latter days. 

Their behavior, or that of many 
among them, is still open to objection. 
Some of the committee have been 
struck by instances of indecorum at 
recitations. “I hardly know,” says 
one gentleman, “if it is incumbent 
on me to spe&k of this, but I thought 
the behavior of the section very objec- 
tionable. It would not be tolerated 
in a public school.” It is a matter 
of regret to the committee, as to all 
who love the college, that its fair fame 
is still blurred by the practice of haz- 
ing among some of its members. 
Much restrained, indeed abolished, 
in some other institutions, it main- 
tains its hold here, and will probably 
continue to do so until the better 
class of students unite with the facul- 
ty to put it down. There are still 
graver offences against persons and 
property, one or more of which have 
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been committed within the precincts 
of the college during the past year. 
However much. we may lament it, we 
cannot greatly wonder that among six 
hundred youths, gathered with no 
very strict regard to their moral ante- 
cedents, there should be individuals 
of base or dangerous inclinations. 
Whenever these inclinations betray 
themselves in acts of violence, the 
faculty may be assured that the pub- 
lic, with almost entire unanimity, will 
sustain them in an appeal to the civil 
authority. Members of a university 
are not less amenable to law than 
other men. On the contrary, in view 
of their opportunities, they ought to 
be held, or to hold themselves, to a 
closer accountability. 

One recent alteration in adminis- 
tering discipline merits general ap- 
proval. It is a regulation of the fac- 
ulty, that marks of censure shall not 
be combined with marks of scholar- 
ship. “Violations of college disci- 
pline,” says the dean in his report, 
“will still be followed by the long- 
established college penalties of admo- 
nitions, suspensions, &ec.; but these 
penalties will not affect the student’s 
rank as a scholar, which will be deter- 
mined solely by his recitations and 
examinations.” 

The chief cases of discipline during 
the past year have been as follows : — 

‘Probation closed . 7 Freshmen. 

Dropped at end of year, 4 Juniors. 

4 Sophomores. 


7 Freshmen. 


Suspended 13 of all classes. 


The terms of suspension varied 
from two to fifteen months; the 
longest being for breaking a fresh- 
man’s window. One was suspended 
for insubordinate conduct in recita- 
tion; one for carrying improper as- 
sistance into an examination; two 
for neglect to make up certain condi- 
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tions; three for presence at a drink- 
ing party; five for disregard of col- 
lege rules, as shown by an excessive 
number of marks of censure. 

Dismissed: two sophomores for 
hazing freshmen. 

Of the lower grades of punishment 
it seems unnecessary to make special 
mention. 

b. Expenses. A student who is 
luxurious or profuse at home will 
continue so in college; and this, in 


spite of all the rules a faculty can. 


frame. College charges themselves 
are generally very reasonable, and 
those at Cambridge are no exception. 
But these are not the charges that 
heighten the cost of academic educa- 
tion.. The chief expenses of a stu- 
dent are his board, his furniture and 
fuel, his books, clothes, and amuse- 
ments, for which he has nobody in 
college to consult or to pay. What 
he chooses, or, if he has a wise parent, 
what his parent chooses to spend for 
these purposes, is spent; it may be 
two hundred, it may be two thousand 
dollars a year. But for this amount, 
the college is certainly not responsible. 

Harvard College has some advan- 
tages and some disadvantages, in 
point of cost to its students. Among 
the latter, the most marked is the 
situation of the seminary. Cam- 
bridge, itself a city, and close to a 
much larger city, presents all the 
opportunities and all the temptations 
to spend money that the most extrav- 
agant can desire. But everybody 
knows this beforehand; and the 
parent or guardian, as well as the 
student, can take every necessary 
precaution. Another disadvantage, 
less peculiar to the college, is the 
amount of society assessments and 
class-day charges; the former of which, 
indeed, may be avoided by abstinence 
from societies, but the latter are 
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enough in themselves to complain of. 
Something, we think, will be done 
to abate this abuse, for abuse it is 
to students of very limited means. 
On the other hand, there are pecuni- 
ary advantages at Cambridge. Board 
is reduced to cost by the arrangement 
of the Thayer Club, a sort of com- 
mons. It is to be doubted if equally 
good food can be procured at the 
same rate by the students of any 
other leading college. Our students 
are likewise favored in practising 
economy, by the respect in which 
those who need to practise it are held 
by their’companions. They are also 
enabled as Harvard students, and by 
the demand for their services in the 
neighborhood, to obtain temporary 
employment, and so to pay their 
way through college. But of all the 
helps to young men of limited means, 
the chief are the large beneficiary 
provisions, accumulated during a 
long period, but greatly increased 
in recent years. Seventy-one scholar- 
ships, and a varying number of gra- 
tuities ‘and loans, ranging from fifty 
to three hundred dollars, are within 
the reach of meritorious students. 
Poor men, simply as such, cannot 
hope for aid; they must be rich in 
character and in scholarship to ob- 
tain it; and if they are, they obtain 
it freely, not as eleemosynary grants, 
but as prizes of which any scholar 
may be proud. It can do the public no 
harm to be reminded, from time to 
time, that all the students of Har- 
vard College, the richest as well as 
the poorest, are, in one sense, charity- 
scholars. The charge for instruction 
does not cover half its cost to the 
institution ; the other half is the free 
gift which it has been enabled to 
make by the benefactions of genera- 
tion after generation. 

c. Health. The physical condition 
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‘of our students is still impaired by 
causes with which we are familiar. 
Irregular exercise and sleep, too 
much tobacco, bad air in rooms, 
these, and other troubles, are habitual. 


Occasional difficulties arise from prac-* 


tices incidént to joining societies, 
or from other traditions among the 
students. Upon such matters, no other 
*influence than that of the undergrad- 
uates themselves can be brought to 
bear effectually. Generally speaking, 
however, the health of the students 
is better than it has ever been in our 
day. The erection of a gymnasium, 
the improvements in rooms, as well 
as the encouragement of manly sports 
by the authorized formation of boat 
and ball clubs, have done much 
towards the physical development 
of the undergraduates. We are aware 
of the objections to some of the ex- 
ercises now in vogue. Boating is 
charged with taking up too much 
time, and racing with exhausting 


instead of confirming strength. Both, 
we allow, may be pushed to extremes; 


neither need be. Ifa man is a stu- 
dent, a pull at his oar will help him 
at his books; if he is not, it will do 
him no harm; rowing less, he would 
not study more. Racing, including 
the training which it demands, is 
more questionable. But some are 
actually benefited by it; many are 
neither benefited nor injured; 
while the few who are really injured 
are not more numerous than those 
who suffer from other causes. The 
present system of traiiing is much 
less trying than that of former years. 
A more serious injury to the health 
of the college arises from a practice 
which we have already condemned 
in connection with the examinations, 
Cramming is as bad physically as 
intellectually. To cram means to doom 
one’s self to a close room, to late 
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hours, to strain upon the brain, the 
eye, and the whole frame, to neglect 
of exercise and recreation, to almost 
every condition that can waste the 
nervous and bodily powers. The 
vigor of the industrious declines un- 
der this process. Twice lately has 
a@ vacancy occurred in the Harris 
Scholarship, because the incumbent 
lost his health. It is not to be won- 
dered at, if he was bent on distin- 
guishing himself at a written exami- 
nation, and crammed accordingly. 
The check which we have recom- 
mended to be put upon this practice 
will, if effectual, prove a great relief 
to the overburdened energies of our 
young men. 

Much more might be said in rela- 
tion to health. It is among the very 
most important considerations upon 
which we have to touch, and to 
which the attention of the overseers 
can be called. The modern concep- 
tion of education is broader than that 
of merely intellectual training. It 
includes physical training, or the 
opportunity of it, as essential to the 
hardy pursuit, as well as the happy 
use, of knowledge. A college which 
aims at less than the development 
of both body and mind cannot long 
hold the lead in education. 

We do not speak of the soul, or of 
the care which it demands. ‘This is 
a charge which our college is putting 
off; and perhaps it is as well. But 
the object of the care remains; and 
the overseers, like all other friends 
of Harvard College, are bound to see 
that the atmosphere of the institution 
remains pure and healthful. The 
college is but a sample of the world. 
Within it, as without it, are difficul- 
ties to be met, dangers to be over- 
come; and the overcoming them is 
a part of human probation. Only 
let them be kept down to as lowa 
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point as our effort and our influence 
can keep them, and then they who 
face the trial may securely win the 
crown. 





AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


A CIRCULAR recently issued. by 
the American Social Science Associ- 
ation gives a brief summary of its 
history hitherto, and affords a proper 
occasion for acquainting some readers 
of “Otp anp New” with the opera- 
tions of the Association. It was or- 
ganized in the fall of 1865. It has 
held eleven annual and _ general 
meetings, with reading of papers and 
holding of debates; has organized sev- 
eral branches; published a thousand 
pages of valuable discussions on 
questions of social science ; published 
a “ Handbook for Immigrants,” a tract 
on “ Free Public Libraries,” and an- 
other on “The Collection of Casts for 
the Art Department of the Boston 
Girls’ High and Normal School ;” 
besides several monographs on differ- 
ent single subjects. Besides these 
meetings and publications, other 
good things have been done, under 
the wise working rule of the Associ- 
ation, to lend a hand to whatever 
good enterprise it can from time to 
time help forward. Thus, it did 
much to bring before the public the 
Civil Service Reform ; it gave useful 
suggestions towards preparing for 
the census of 1870; it has materi- 
ally aided the arrangements now in 
progress for the establishment of 
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museums of art in Boston and New 
York, &c., &c. 

The Association defines its field of 
effort thus: “To promote the mate- 
rial and moral prosperity of the 
United States, by the study, explana- 
tion, and practical treatment of ques- 
tions and undertakings in social 
science, selecting from time to time 
such as are of greatest immediate 
importance.” This field, it is added, 
includes “whatever concerns the 
well-being of mankind as organized 
in communities.” The work now in 
hand by the Association is the revis- 
ion of its “ Handbook for Immigrants,” 
for a German translation to be dis- 
tributed in Europe, and for a second 
English edition. There are at pres- 
ent about six hundred members. 
The President, 8. Eliot, LL.D., or 
the Secretary, F. B. Perkins, will 
gladly give further information to 
any one wishing it. Address either 
of them, 13 Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 

It is believed by the managers of 
the Association that a great deal 
of valuable work could be done, too, 
in promoting a practical knowledge 
of social science, by the organization 
throughout the country of correspond- 
ing or local branches of the Associa- 
tion, to act in concert with the parent 
body in collecting information and in 
discussing sdcial questions. The op- 
erations of the two branches already 
established (in New York and Phila- 
delphia) justify this belief. 

Correspondence as above is invited 
from persons interested in the subject. 
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MR. FREDERIC WADSWORTH LORING. 


Hortne against hope, we permitted the last number of “ OLp anp 
New” to be iesned without alluding to the report, which has proved 
only too true, of the murder of Frederic Wadsworth Loring in Ari- 
zona. It was somebody’s son, of course ; perhaps somebody’s brother 
and somebody’s friend, who bore the name of Loring, and was killed 
in that horrible massacre. But it seemed as if there could have been 
no one else who had such a circle of friends, or who had given such 
promise for the future. 

It is now certain, that in the eile on the Wickenburg stage on 
the fifth of November,.whether by Indians or by white robbers, Mr, 
Loring was immediately killed. He had completed a summér’s ex- 
cursion with Lieut. Wheeler’s surveying party, in which he had been 
brought into the midst of the wildest natural scenery and the most 
savage races of men in the country. He had lived in the open air 
all the summer, to the great benefit of his health, and had joined 
heartily in all the dangers and in all the exposures of the party. 
He had sent to “* Appleton’s Journal” a series of spirited 4nd very in- 
teresting papers on his observations; and he had made notes fora 
long story, based on such adventure, of which the readers of ** OLD anp 
New” were to have had the benefit. Never were his plans for the 
future more cheerful or more definitely arranged than they appear in 
his very last letters. He remained with the party even later than he 
had proposed, and at last took passage with the fated party who were 
the victims of this savage murder. 

The writer of these lines remembers Frederic Loring as a boy of 
seven years old, sitting on a foot-stool by his mother’s side, and por- 
ing over the ‘* Pictorial Shakspeare.” At that time the boy knew 
Shakspeare better than most men do, and entered into the movement 
and spirit of the best plays with the enthusiasm which was the key 
to his character and life till the moment of his death. His education 
at that time was under the careful and intelligent guidance of his 
mother, a woman of the rarest sensitiveness, sweetness, sense, and 
intelligence. The. boy worshipped her, and she understood him. 
Her early death, when he was scarcely eleven years old, was the 
great grief of his life. But every effort was made by his father 
and his friends for the development and right training of ability 
which was perfectly evident then; and under such guidance as they 
arranged, he was prepared for college. 
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One of the great felicities of his life, which had many, was, that 
‘on entering Harvard College, he met the late Prof. Cutler, and that 
he welcomed the boy so cordially. Loring had read and studied 
English literature at the expense of his mathematics and his classics, 
and through his college life the same balance of interest .bent his 
studies, and made havoc with the regular college course. Nobody 
who ever heard him run on in his amusing abuse and ridicule of the 
mathematical formulas for the chemical equivalents, for which he 
had a ludicrous horror, will forget*the humor of that extravagance. 
In a college where no sympathy existed between teacher and pupil, 
he would have been wretched; and from such a college he would 
have been exiled in six months, never toreturn. Fortunate indeed, 
in escaping from the academy at Andover to the sympathies of the 
men of genius whom he met at Cambridge, young Loring made 
friends among his teachers from the very first, who knew how to 
soothe his sensitive nature, how to sympathize with him even in his 
extravagances, and to lift him and lead him through. Mr. Cutler 
was his loyal and firm friend, and Loring loved him with a true love. 
The blow to him when Mr. Cutler died was hard indeed. Prof. 
Lowell also cared for the boy with kind and thoughtful care, and won 
the return of his life-long gratitude. 

Nobody could have helped it, had anybody tried, but that the boy 
who had read Shakspeare as he had before he was eight years old, 
must have a passion for the drama. He was not half. through col- 
lege-when this passion had brought him into personal acquaintance 
both with dramatists and actors, and with the same felicity which we 
have noted, he made here the best of friends; and everybody 
seemed determined that this pure, impetuous boy should not come to 
harm. Miss Maggie Mitchell was very kind to him,— heard his 
theories about one of her plays, and permitted him to write a new 
act of it, which she put upon ‘the stage. He wrote or translated 
another play for her, which still keeps the stage. To assist in the 
benefit of Miss Cary, one of the young friends of his boyhood, he 
wrote “* The Wild Rose,” which was produced with real success by 
Mr. George Selwyn. Mr. Selwyn gave himself to the play with 
loyal kindness, and Loring always carried the remembrance of that 
kindness with him. 

Such illustrations will show how a sensitive, pure-minded, impet- 
uous boy surrounded himself with friends, who loved him only the 
more for his sensitiveness and impetuosity. Meanwhile his most sat- 
isfactory literary work was still that which he did for “ The Harvard 
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Advocate,” the college newspaper. Some of his “society verses ” 
in that journal are as good as good can be in that line. ° 

So soon as “ Otp anp New” was undertaken, we were glad to enlist 
Mr. Loring among the young men who should work for it regularly, 
and, in the “ Examiner” and among the lesser poems of the early num- 
bers, are papers of his written before he left college. Threesketches 
of theatrical life, and the story of the “‘ College Friends,” published 
a little later, arrested general attention. He had in preparation some 
critical articles on the English “dramatists, but he was not enough 
satisfied with them to trust them to the press. 

He was the life and soul of the plan for a novel to be written jointly 
by six of our contributers, of whom he was to be one. He did not 
conceive the plan, but without his resolution and spirit the story never 
would have existed. He had proposed to himself, as soon as he re- 
turned, to revise and set in order his part in the close of it, — a duty 
which now falls to other hands. His work in it will be found, from 
place to place, — a sad memorial of hours of fun and spirit, — as the 
story unfolds. 

He was determined from early years to make literature his pro- 
fession. He was proud to earn his living by his pen, — nor did he 
shrink from any honorable work by which he could do so. His 
genius and versatility gave him a choice of honorable positions, and 
‘ the promise of a brilliant career. But that promise, alas! is in an 
instant blighted. 

The impetuous, audacious, intense quickness of his nature was 
tempered by the most affectionate and sympathetic thoughtfulness 
for his friends, and was all wrought in with the purity of his nature, 
with his modesty under criticism, and readiness to be instructed. 
Those who knew him do not remember him as the brilliant man of 
letters, — who, scarcely a year from college, had won for himself a 
circle of readers and cordial admirers; — but rather as the loyal, high- 
spirited, and affectionate companion and friend. 

There are some readers who followed the history of the Wadsworth 
clubs in the story of “‘ Ten times one is Ten,” who will be interested 
in knowing that Mr. Loring was named in his infancy after the gen- 
tleman from whom the character of Harry Wadsworth was studied, 
who died in Boston a little after young Loring was born. 





